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FOREWORD 


As a migrant youngster desperately trying to make Australian friends 
I tried very hard to fit in with the other children’s playground games, 
especially at primary school. It was very difficult because I could not 
converse with them. My English was very limited; nonetheless I 
tried. 


On one occasion at Hindmarsh Primary School in Adelaide I thought 
I had it made when I was allowed to join in, in a game of “Cowboys 
and Indians” as we called it in those days. My playmates tied me to a 
basketball post with skipping ropes and began to do a war dance 
around me, as was supposedly the practice in the Wild West days of 
America. We were having a ball. They were enjoying it, I was 
feeling accepted by my playmates, and so the game went on until the 
bell rang. As soon as it rang they disappeared from the scene to 
prepare for classes. I was left stranded and tied to the post. 
Eventually I was able to free myself and I too went to the classroom 
but of course I was late. The teacher was none too impressed with 
my lateness and of course demanded to know where I had been and 
why I was late. What could I tell her? I could not put an English 
sentence together at that stage in my young migrant life so I was 
severely chastised and I think given detention. My playmates were 
not saying anything. They enjoyed the severe reprimand I received 
from the teacher while I simply cried my eyes out. Which was not 
unusual for me during my early years of schooling in Australia. 


Children can be cruel to one another and this was a case in point. 

I can’t recall ever playing that game again especially with that lot at 
that school. This was an example of racial discrimination of which 
there were many in the early fifties. 
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As a child I was very conscious of being different; different from the 
other Australian children. I even tried hard to look like an Aussie. I 
noticed that lots of Australian children had freckles so I tried hard to 
get freckles. Somehow I got the notion that if I were to eat 
Cornflakes I would develop some. How that idea got into my head I 
do not know but I ate lots of Cornflakes. I also got to believe that by 
eating Cornflakes I would become very strong. I needed to become 
stronger than my Aussie counterparts so that I could survive some of 
the fights that were foisted upon me because I was a dago as we were 
referred to in those days. 


During my newspaper selling days in Adelaide, my mother made me 
an apron with a large pocket in the front for my loose change. Just 
above that pocket I printed my initials in quite large lettering. The 
initials were “M.A.” of course standing for Manuel Alexion. A high 
school student at the bus stops where I usually sold my papers, one 
afternoon asked me what the initials stood for. I told him, “Mervyn 
Adams”. Of course he didn’t believe me and made no bones about it 
by giving me a clip over the ear. I did not retaliate because he was 
much bigger and older than I was. I did not want to tell him my wog 
name because I was very conscious of being a new Australian. Such 
was the plight of new arrivals to Australia in the 1950’s. 


My business ability came to the fore early because I sold lots of 
newspapers. At first I would sell about 75 papers but I increased this 
to 150 at the same selling point. This was accomplished by my 
chance discovery that if I stood at the entrance to a tall office block 
building and waited till the office workers poured out of it, at five 
o’clock, I could sell lots of newspapers fast. 


My newspaper boss was amazed and very pleased with me until he 
received a complaint from another of his sellers just down the road 
from my selling point. Evidently this seller was used to servicing the 
clientele of the office block I had recently discovered and was now 
selling about 75 newspapers fewer than before I arrived on the scene. 
I was not prepared to revert to selling only 75 newspapers again so I 
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secured a new selling Job in Hindley Street in the heart of Adelaide 
City. I did very well there because I was able to purchase a second- 
hand bike, which I very much treasured. It was a blue bike with 
back-pedal brakes which in those days was ‘the ants pants’ of bicycle 
technology. I very lovingly cleaned and polished and repainted that 
bike while using it to carry my heavy load of newspapers to my 
allotted ‘stand’. I loved it so much that when one day it got a 
puncture, I cried because I had not, as yet, learned how to repair it. 
After all it did cost me the princely sum of five pounds ($10 in 
today’s terms or probably about $50 if I purchased it today). Five 
pounds was about two week’s wages for me working five days after 
school and half a day on Saturday. 


I worked my way up to being the best schoolboy newspaper seller in 
Hindley Street and nearby streets that my boss serviced. He actually 
put us to the test one day by sending someone up Hindley Street 
looking as if he was out to buy a newspaper. I recall he did this by 
tossing up a coin in front of himself and trying to look like a likely 
customer. I was a seasoned newspaper seller by then so I spotted it 
immediately and offered the decoy a paper. Of course he told my 
boss who duly praised me in the presence of the other sellers at ‘pay- 
in’ time. ‘Pay-in’ time was about 6pm when all the sellers had to 
hand in their takings for the afternoon and be given their 
commission. This was calculated on how many dozen newspapers 
each of us sold. It worked out to about a halfpenny (approximately 
half a cent) per newspaper. 


Working after school became a necessity. It wasn’t just for pocket 
money. The only money I ended up with was the tip I received. My 
money went towards supplementing the family budget and was an 
integral part of it. Without my income we couldn’t really manage 
because my father was often without a job. Jobs were hard to obtain 
in those days, especially if you were an unskilled migrant such as my 
father was. Most of the time he was factory fodder; he worked in a 
factory doing the work most home grown Australians would not do. 


He would earn about seven pounds ($14) a week while my weekly 
bring-home pay was ($5). Not bad for a little boy aged 10. 


As it turned out, I didn’t go into business. I became a schoolteacher 
instead. A teacher who in those days was paid considerably less than 
a friend of mine who, after finishing primary school, got a job 
washing cars at the Holden assembly plant which was then situated 
in Fortitude Valley not far from the central business district of 
Brisbane. To become a teacher had to be a miracle if one considers 
my lack of English and the lack of continuity in my English 
education. Continuity was a bigger problem than my lack of the 
mastery of the English language because my father was rather itchy- 
footed. 


After making the momentous move from Rhodes, we landed in 
Adelaide. In Rhodes I received a very sketchy Greek education 
because my father could not make up his mind as to whether we 
should live in the village of Asklipio or in Rhodes City. In Adelaide I 
had to transfer from one school to another, three transfers in all, 
because my father once again could not make up his mind as to 
where we should live. 


We soon left Adelaide to live in Brisbane where once again I had to 
adjust to a different curriculum. It was hard, for apart from my lack 
of good English the Queensland ‘education system was more 
ambitious than the South Australian system. Consequently I had to 
be put down a grade. Just as I was settling down to my schooling in 
Brisbane, my father decided we should return to Adelaide where 
once again my school grade had to be adjusted. Now because the 
Queensland system was ‘ahead’ of the South Australian, system, I 
was put up a grade. 

You guessed it! We again returned to Brisbane to try and continue 
the mess my schooling was in by now. One can now understand why 
I’ve called it a miracle to have been able to become a teacher. 
Adelaide to Brisbane, back to Adelaide, then back to Brisbane 
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again. My father must have not just been itchy-footed, but also a 
little crazy! 

My intention has been to deliver an account of my feelings on 
visiting the land of our birth after an absence of almost half a 
century. The rekindling of memories after such a long time was, to 
say the least, an exhilarating, very interesting and rewarding 
experience. The experience consisted of many happenings some of 
which can perhaps be described as oddities; oddities for us but a way 
of life for the locals. It is these oddities and unexpected happenings 
in Europe and Greece itself that should make this book one you 
cannot easily put down. Especially if you are Greek, of Greek 
descent, or have visited Europe and Greece, and the famous holiday 
islands of the latter. 


The decision to re-acquaint ourselves with our roots was a timely 
one. Forty-eight years for me, and approximately the same for my 
wife Michelle whom I met and married in Brisbane, Australia. We 
were both born on the small Greek Island of Rhodes but never knew 
of each other until we became neighbours in Baynes Street West 
End, south of the Brisbane River. Michelle was born in Rhodes, the 
capital city, which in turn is the capital of the group of twelve islands 
called the Dodecanese. I was born in Asklipio, one of 44 smail 
villages on the island. Michelle can therefore claim a more 
aristocratic birthplace while I can only claim to be of peasant stock. 


A passage of 48 years is a lifetime in anybody’s language. We 
expected to see changes yes, but to experience what we did was quite 
moving and, at times, extraordinary. The delayed re-acquaintance 
with our roots was inadvertently brought about by three main 
reasons; the ill-health and subsequent early deaths of my parents, 
children’s milestones, and of course the financial one. 


My mother died at the early age of 47 of cervical cancer and my 
father at age 63 of heart disease. Illness prior to their deaths 
prevented a normal life for my two young sisters and me. It was 
certainly no time for a holiday, any holiday, let alone one in Rhodes. 
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Our three children were quite ‘inconveniently’ spaced so the 
milestones in their young lives had to be catered for carefully in 
order to prevent irreparable disruption to their education, their 
vocational training and subsequent choice of career. Financing a visit 
to our birthplace would have been a disaster seeing we had a growing 
family completely dependent on us. Especially on me who was the 
sole breadwinner, insisting on being so, as I did not believe, and still 
do not, that a mother should be away from her growing children 
before they reach primary school age. 


As it turned out, we still had to leave our youngest at home in 
Australia to live safely with her now married brother and sister, 
having decided we could no longer wait for her to be married, 
otherwise we would end up being too old to enjoy a decent overseas 
holiday. 


We bit the bullet and decided to spend 3 months or so away. 
Approximately two and a half months would be spent in Greece and 
Rhodes and we would do a 20-day tour of Europe prior to visiting 
our Greek roots for the first time in 48 years. 
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CHAPTER 1 


London marked the end of our 20-day European tour. At Heathrow 
Airport we suffered a long and restless wait because our flight to 
Athens was delayed three hours. As recompense, Virgin Atlantic 
issued us with an evening meal voucher with which we decided to 
acquire genuine English fish and chips. The meal did not go down 
too well as the fish was tasteless and the chips looked and tasted 
old. With queasy stomachs we boarded the flight and sat in our 
allocated seats unable to do justice to the airline food. 

In Athens we were subjected to our first rip-off; not as big as 
one of the many yet to come but a rip-off just the same. A taxi- 
driver overcharged us at least A$3 for a drive to the domestic 
terminal for our 40-minute flight to Rhodes. This rip-off merchant 
seemed a nice enough guy prior to the misdemeanour taking place. 
He spoke as if we were his friends, talking freely about Australia 
where he said he once lived. He'was a courteous, friendly fellow. 
Because of his manner we did not think for one moment to 
question his fare until we compared the fare with a fellow traveller 
later. A friend would not rob you. The manner of a con man, 
obviously. 

We had trouble getting onto another flight for Rhodes because 
of the previous delay in London, courtesy of Virgin Atlantic. I 
panicked a little and went everywhere, rang everyone possible, to 
try getting onto another flight so we would not have to have an 
overnight stay in Athens. We planned to have a three-day Athens 
stopover on our way back to Australia. Surely there must be plenty 
of other flights if Rhodes is only 40 minutes away, I thought. The 
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booking clerk put our names down on the waiting list in case of 
cancellations, but did not sound too confident that we would be 
able to get onto a flight that day. So I went seeking the manager of 
the domestic terminal who was very polite, understanding but 
quite inefficient. I imagined that it would only mean one phone 
call and we would be on the next flight. After three calls she was 
unsuccessful, so I left her and tried to ring Virgin Airlines to tell 
them of the inconvenience they caused us because of the delay we 
had to suffer in London. Again I wrongly imagined they would use 
their influence to help us obtain a flight to Rhodes. No go! Could 
not even raise them on the phone. All the panic, the phone calls, 
the interview with the manager were to no avail and need not have 
been gone through because on our going back to the booking clerk 
she was able to tell us of our 10.30am booking. I could have kissed 
her! She obviously feared as much because as she ticked off our 
names she drew back a bit — perhaps I had bad breath at the time 
but she certainly was not in the kissing mood. She looked as if she 
had had a tiring day already and it was only 9.00am. Lord knows 
when she started her shift. 

The 10.30am flight was chopped and changed a bit. It was 
supposedly delayed till 11.30am, but we left at 10. 30am; dead on 
schedule. Lucky I returned to the departure lounge when I did 
because I was wandering around the airport killing time. Only by 
chance did I return to find Michelle was lined up ready to board. 
She was not in a state of panic either; she was lined up calmly 
waiting her turn to have the tickets checked. I wonder to this day if 
she would have boarded without me. I must ask her one day. 


The forty-minute flight to Rhodes was uneventful. We did not 
see or remember much of it as we slept most of the time. An 
orange juice was all we saw of the refreshments. The flight 
attendants were putting things away as we awakened and were not 
too pleased when we made a last minute grab for a drink. 

Rhodes Airport is a very busy, but small place, busy because 
this was peak tourist season. Like most airports it is served with a 
good supply of taxis. We obtained one whose driver stuffed two 
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lots of luggage and passengers into his Mercedes. He thus 
procured two full fares into Rhodes City; quite legal I believe. He 
was helpful and courteous though, and found us a place to stay at a 
reasonable price. 6,000 drachmas we were told, but later we were 
pleasantly surprised to find we had to pay only 4,000 drachmas per 
day. Compared to Brisbane’s accommodation prices, that is cheap! 
A$22.00 per day! The first place the taxi driver took us to was 
deserted so he just backed his cab up the same street a little to a 
place called ‘Emerald’. Rather reminded us of a town in central 
Queensland bearing the same name. It was owned by an American 
Greek and run by an elderly, inefficient Greek manager who 
promised much in the form of services but delivered none. 

We settled in, somewhat, but could not wait to take a bus into 
Rhodes City itself to at last revive and try to recall our Greek roots 
and childhood after 48 years! I personally found my memory had 
dimmed quite a lot as we gazed at buildings and places, which at 
first produced only a glimmer of recognition. Things were to 
improve later though. 

We had our first full meal at Mandraki. Mandraki is sometimes 
referred to as the New Market Nea Agora as opposed to the Old 
Market Balia Agora, which is situated in the ancient, more 
interesting part of Rhodes. Old Rhodes is where Michelle lived 
and where I sometimes lived when my business-minded father 
decreed we should, to suit his sometimes-on sometimes-off 
business commitments. The meal was good, cheap and filling. For 
about A$26 we both adequately filled our bellies. 


Dealing with Greek banks was a thing that lay heavily on our 
minds. There was just on A$4,000 in a bank account which my 
deceased father left me and which had been sitting there since 
about 1980. We tried to transfer the money to an account in 
Australia a few times but to no avail. Even the efforts of the 
biggest bank in Australia failed, so the money just sat there, 
thankfully gaining interest. We feared going along and claiming it 
because we heard from one of my sisters in Brisbane, who had 
already claimed her share and spent it in Rhodes the last time she 
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was there, that the bankers are none too gentle with customers, 
especially those from overseas. They try to fob you off and make 
life generally difficult, she told us — especially if you are trying to 
‘withdraw’ money. We had no such trouble. We made the 
withdrawal easily, even though I was prepared for the worst. I had 
brought along all sorts of legal documents to help facilitate the 
withdrawal and the closure of the account. One of the difficulties I 
expected to have to confront was the surname. In Australia we use 
a different surname from the one that exists in Rhodes. The 
anomaly occurred because our sponsors as migrants to Australia 
registered us by the original family name rather than the present 
surname which ‘evolved’ through our family’s history later. 

Papavasiliou, our ‘evolved’ name, is still regarded as such in 
Greece. That is why there are such a lot of Greeks named Papas; 
much easier to handle and spell. The two surnames did not bother 
the bank teller although I was prepared to show her documents 
from the Greek Consulate in Brisbane that I was one and the same 
person. She did not want to view them. Needless to say the money 
came in very handy. Naturally the withdrawal was given to us in 
drachmas, so exchanging money was not something we had to do 
nor would we lose from, rate-wise. 

When I said sponsored into Australia, I did not mean the kind of 
sponsoring migrants got later. Today a migrant is well looked after 
financially and is helped to settle with the minimum of fuss or 
hardship by the Australian Government. In our day as migrants it 
was much more difficult and the Government much less helpful. 

There was no such thing as a ‘sponsored’ migrant as became 
common later. A potential migrant was obliged to finance his own 
fares. My father spent the first six years of our lives in Australia 
paying off our fares. As we came to Australia as a family of four 
an addition to the family came later, there was quite a sum to pay 
off. I helped by selling newspapers after school, not for pocket 
money but to help my dad with repayments and day-to-day living 
expenses. I could not even speak English but soon managed to 
learn to call as newspaper boys used to, ‘Paper! Tele! City Final! 
Casket Classified!’ 
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I also learned to speak the language very quickly having been 
thrown in at the deep end. In six to nine months I was quite fluent. 
Of course I had the advantage of being young. Young children 
tend to pick up an adopted language rather quickly. 

My newspaper boss was rather proud of me, especially the one 
in Adelaide where I first started to sell the daily afternoon paper. 
In Brisbane I was a newsboy all through my primary and 
secondary schooling, having been promoted to ‘foreman’ when I 
reached the Junior Certificate year at high school, year 10 today. 
Being a foreman or foreboy meant I had the responsibility of 
telling 10 newsboys and 2 men-sellers where to sell their papers. 
At the end of the night or afternoon, it was also my responsibility 
to have them ‘pay in’ as we called it. They would give me the 
money they collected from selling the newspapers and I would 
give them back so much for every dozen they had sold. In those 
days a newsboy would earn a half penny (about half a cent) per 
paper. It may seem little recompense but a penny then could buy 
much more than it could buy today. 

After my 12 employees paid in I would then hand the entire 
proceeds to the ‘big boss’, a man in charge of a part of the inner 
city. Most boys, and of course the men, who worked for me used 
their earnings as pocket money. The best time to sell newspapers 
in Brisbane was on Saturday night. Then one could earn a whole 
penny per newspaper. We would begin selling the Sunday papers 
at 10.00pm and finish around 1.00am. We would then begin the 
trek home to West End over the old steel Victoria Bridge, through 
Musgrave Park and home to where most Greek migrant children 
lived. We never encountered any problems going home so late, 
young as we were, and dark and unlit as the park was. 

The two men who worked for me were paedophiles. They 
worked at selling newspapers possibly for the easy access to young 
boys. These men and their hangers-on did quite well for 
themselves purchasing the company of young boys with cash 
inducements. 

One notable chap of that ilk was Chester; I found him to be a 
very interesting character. A man with a beautiful tenor voice and 
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a very keen sense of humour. He was lead singer in the choir at a 
little chapel that used to be in Elizabeth Street, Brisbane near the 
Theatre Royal where the late George Wallace performed. His 
voice was much sought after, by the chapel choir especially seeing 
Chester could sing all that was required in Latin. Chester wanted 
me! He knew he could not have me and that really cut him up, 
especially as he was untruthfully told by a homosexual hanger-on 
that I was available and that he had ‘gammarooshed’ me, to use a 
popular word going around in those days, which today means oral 
intercourse, male to male. 

One Saturday night after I had finished selling the Sunday 
papers, by then I sold only on Saturday night, I was on my way 
home and as I passed by the old treasury, now a casino, I saw 
Chester sitting high up on one of the many steps leading to the 
main entrance of the building. I looked up at this likeable soul and 
noticed that he was quite drunk. Not unusual for Chester because 
he was an alcoholic who often went on a drinking binge. What was 
unusual was that he was crying. Tears were streaming from his 
eyes. I called from below, “What’s wrong Chester?” He did not 
tell me. All he said was, “Manuel, why don’t you let me take you 
home?” I told him that I was not that sort of boy, whereupon he 
told me that he had heard otherwise. I put him straight by telling 
him it was all a big lie and that his homosexual friend had not been 
anywhere near me. That seemed to sober him up and the tears 
ceased to flow. I left him on the treasury steps and continued to 
walk home, all the time looking over my shoulder to see if he was 
following me. 

The next day a completely sober Chester told me that he ‘got 
even’ with the perpetrator of the lie about me. What he meant by 
‘got even’ I do not to this day know, but I have hazarded a few 
guesses, all of which have to do with paedophilia. 

Chester wore a white pith helmet, which was always kept 
immaculately clean. One night I saw it looming round the corner 
of a bank where I was selling the Sunday papers. He had been 
drinking again and it was the first time I had seen him violently 
drunk. Usually he was a friendly drunk; too friendly at times. He 
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was angry; angry with me. I thought for a moment that I was to 
have to bear another of his sex-related complaints but it was not to 
be. He was angry because I had not given him a good ‘stand’ from 
which to sell the afternoon edition of The Telegraph the week 
before. He lurched at me with a fist, missed his mark and walked 
quickly on down Queen Street. I hurriedly took off my leather coin 
bag, threw it onto my bundle of newspapers and gave chase. I was 
angry too. I caught up with him near a chemist’s window, took a 
few swipes at him, missed, and then pushed him via his ample beer 
belly nearly through the shop’s window. He ran off as best he 
could and I walked back to my bundle of unsold papers. The coin 
bag was missing! I was quite shaken and doubly upset. The next 
day it was a different Chester I saw. He was sober, clean, friendly 
and courteous and with his usual dry wit said to me, “You couldn’t 
fight your way out of a wet paper bag.” He was probably right. 
That was Chester, the alcoholic paedophile. 

My stolen leather coin bag, of which I was proud and which I 
lovingly polished with brown shoe polish, was never recovered. I 
reported it to the West End police who interviewed me on the 
theft. They questioned me at length on its disappearance. At the 
end of the interrogation I stormed out the police station angry at 
their preposterous insinuation that I had stolen my own coin bag 
and was reporting it to gain sympathy or get some unclaimed 
money out of them. Their clever and practised questioning got me 
so tangled up they had me ‘admitting that I had faked its loss. 
Needless to say my opinion of some police took a nosedive at that 
point in time. 

Chester was not the only alcoholic/homosexual with whom I 
worked. After I had graduated from the newspaper business, I took 
on casual work, any kind of work that became available, mostly to 
finance further study and to a now lesser degree help my father 
make ends meet a little more easily. One of the many jobs I took 
on and one which brought me in contact with two more 
alco/homos was as a civilian employee with the army at 
Greenbank military camp south-west of Brisbane. Here and at 
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other camps I used to obtain work of three weeks duration living in 
tents whilst on the job. 


How I was able to purchase a second-hand Holden, one of the 
first models ever put out by GMH, was quite something, because 
not many of my peer group owned or could afford a car. ‘Probably 
the Papavasiliou frugality trait coming to the fore here.’ It was a 
black sedan, which had the lock on the front passenger side rather 
than on the driver’s side, the vehicle having been designed in the 
USA for American (left hand side of car) drivers. The 
manufacturers remembered the steering wheel, with the gear lever 
on the steering column, to suit Australians but forgot about the 
locking system. It was rectified with later model Holdens, and I 
was the owner of a second-hand one of those too. It was my pride 
and joy and I used it to get to work if it was necessary. It was not 
really necessary to use it to get to Greenbank because the army 
always provided transport for its civilian employees. All they had 
to do was get themselves to, in this instance, Kelvin Grove 
Barracks, a stone’s throw from the centre of the city of Brisbane, 
and the army did the rest. I used the car because it gave me 
freedom of movement; freedom to get back to Brisbane whenever 
I had time off. It was especially handy in the evenings when I felt 
like going to a dance or a movie to see a ‘film’ as we called it in 
those days. 

Unfortunately word got around that I had a vehicle at my 
disposal and on a couple of occasions I was offered a share in 
some ill-gotten gains, gains obtained from the army illegally. One 
gent offered to stuff the boot of my Holden with army blankets for 
delivery to Brisbane. It was the same gent who took me into the 
butcher shop at the camp where a civilian butcher was cutting up 
meat and throwing it into a barrel, which had a false bottom. The 
false bottom contained army rifles and ammunition destined, I 
assumed, for the black market. He was into every thing, that guy, 
but I refused him the use of my Holden’s boot stating that I valued 
my job at present, and jobs in the future as a civilian employee. 
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On one stint as an employee of the army at Greenbank, (I also 
did stints at other camps) I drove to Kelvin Grove Barracks to 
report for duty. There I told the officer in charge that I would be 
driving myself to Greenbank. On hearing this Tom, with whom I 
had previously worked at Greenbank, offered to keep me company 
on the hour-long drive. I accepted his offer and soon we set off for 
the camp about twenty minutes before the trucks with other 
civilian employees. On the way Tom and I conversed amicably 
until I noticed an appreciable change in Tom’s demeanour. On 
looking at him I noticed his face was pale, he had profuse beads of 
sweat coming from his forehead, his eyes were bulging and he had 
the shakes. On my asking him what was the matter he said he 
needed a drink badly. Not water or soft drink but a beer or some 
other alcoholic beverage. I told him I had no liquid refreshment of 
any kind with me whereupon he put his hand in his pocket to 
retrieve some money. He offered me all the money he possessed, 
which was not very much, if I would drive him to the nearby 
Jimboomba pub, which was on the way to Greenbank Camp. I told 
him that it would not be wise as we would be late for work. He 
pleaded with me and I had to accede to his pleadings because by 
now he was in a sorry state. The shakes had become worse, his 
eyes were nearly popping out of their sockets, and he perspired 
more profusely. So, we detoured slightly and drove and drove and 
drove, but a pub was nowhere to be seen nor did we seem to be 
getting closer to one as there’were no signs of civilisation looming. 
The further we drove the more bush we encountered and the 
further away from our job site we were getting. “That hotel will 
never appear’, I thought and I told Tom I was not prepared to drive 
any further. He was in near hysterics by now, worse when I told 
him of my plan to get back on track to the camp. 

We arrived there a little late, were forgiven, and allocated our 
duties. Tom was given the duties of batman and I the duties of 
steward in the officers’ mess. Tom was an alcoholic all right. This 
was proved to me very vividly by his desperate need for a drink. 
However, not once did he show any sign of asserting his 
homosexual leanings as we travelled together in my black Holden 
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sedan. I half expected him to put the hard word on me and was 
prepared for it but he did not. Is it any wonder? The poor man was 
grappling with another more urgent call, a call far stronger than 
any sexual desire he may have harboured. 

Tom was not seen for a day or two after we were assigned our 
duties. Whether he carried out his duties during those days I am 
not sure, but what I am sure of is that Tom went through a ‘drying 
off’ period. When he had finished drying out, he was back, bright 
as a button, full of humour and homosexual mischief, and very, 
very good at his job. He was renowned for his ability as a batman 
and army officers were known to vie for Tom’s services whenever 
he hit a military camp. 

Tom offered to show me the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ of being a good 
batman in his tent on many a balmy night but I declined because 
the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ he had in mind were not the kind I wished to 
experience. However, it was rumoured, Tom did organise certain 
educational activities of the kind some permanent army officers 
were particularly partial to. 


Excuse me for digressing as you will find I am often prone to 
do. Back to paying our fare to Australia and the so-called 
sponsored migration scheme of the 1950s. The only thing our 
relatives had to do in sponsoring us was to guarantee that we 
would have a roof over our heads and a place to work. The rest 
was up to us. A roof over our heads was quite easy to come by as 
our relatives provided one at low cost. 


One of the first of many houses we lived in, in Australia was a 
three-bedroom rental property in Halifax Street, Adelaide. 

I remember this place quite well because at the front of it grew 
a citrus tree. One side of the tree produced lemons while the other 
side gave us oranges. Although we were later told that this is not 
an uncommon occurrence, we Mediterraneans thought that it was 
quite an amazing feat for a tree. 

We did not have the whole place to ourselves. We shared it with 
two other families. Each family had a bedroom to themselves but 
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we all shared the only bathroom and toilet situated in the back 
yard, but attached to the house by a corrugated-iron roofing sheet 
to shelter us during rain. 

Our family then consisted of two adults and two children, and 
we all slept in one bedroom. I think my mother was then carrying 
Helen who was later born in Brisbane. 

Baby Helen needed hospitalization because she suffered from a 
diseased, twisted esophagus, the same disease that by a strange 
coincidence took the life of our previous Helen whom my mother 
bore in the village of Asklipio. The first Helen lived to crawling 
age but succumbed to the disease because of a lack of proper 
medical facilities. She was buried in the tiny Asklipio village 
cemetery with a necklace of blue beads around her little neck. 
Because of a lack of space in our small cemetery, she was later 
exhumed and moved sideways to make roam for another grave. I 
was present at the cemetery to witness the sad event and knew it: 
was my little sister because I recognized the blue necklace 
amongst her bones. 

We shared the house in Adelaide with a German family and I 
think a Greek childless couple. 

I don’t remember much about the Greek couple but I can recall 
the German Family which was a rough and ready lot, especially 
the father. I was rather afraid of him because he always seemed 
unkempt, in need of a shave and a haircut, and spoke very 
abruptly, mostly in German. He was a very strict disciplinarian 
who used to make his children kneel on small pebbles, one under 
each knee, if they had been naughty. I remember he strangled a 
chicken in their bedroom before bringing it into the communal 
kitchen for frying. 

In the confines of this rental property was the first time I had 
ever seen my mother become agitated? Mother, was a very quiet, 
gentle, reserved person, but on this day she, for some reason, 
became angry with one of the other residents. Not, as one might 
expect, with the German but with the male of the Greek couple. 
She chased him around the back yard while brandishing one of her 
shoes. She didn’t catch him because my father restrained her. I 
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never found out the reason for the fracas. I forgot to ask my father 
before he died. 

I was about to leave the house one day when I heard something 
hitting the front window of the German family’s bedroom. On 
going to investigate, I saw a boy about 14 years of age at the front 
fence with a slingshot. I joined him at the front fence and asked 
him what he was doing. He told me that he was firing at the 
window of the German family to annoy them and because it was 
his intention to eventually rid Adelaide of all foreigners. We took 
it in turns with his slingshot (which I rather admired because it was 
well made); firing at the same window which miraculously did not 
break. We quite happily took turns with this activity until he told 
me that the Greeks were next! So I ran off with his slingshot. He 
took off after me and would have probably caught me had I not 
been able to jump onto a moving tram that was just leaving from a 
nearby Safety Zone. 


Another rental property we lived in was on Glenosmond Road, 
again in Adelaide. This time we had the whole house to ourselves 
until my father decided it was necessary that we should take in a 
boarder to help supplement his irregular income, and my after- 
school newspaper selling pay-packet. Making ends meet literally 
came down to the very penny in those days. Finding work for my 
mother was almost impossible. It was hard enough for my father to 
be in regular employment. 

One boarder I remember well was very fussy bachelor of about 
forty years of age. Not only did he commandeer my parents’ 
bedroom but also had the hide to complain that the morning sun 
did not enter this room in the morning to gently awaken him from 
his slumber; something he had been used to at the last place he 
stayed. Actually the sun did enter this room early in the morning 
but not through the front double window. It entered through a huge 
crack in the brickwork, which went, almost vertically, down half 
the width of one of the walls. He did not stay with us long because 
as soon as winter was upon us, he left and my parents regained 
their bedroom. They soon learnt to make do with the wall in its 
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state of disrepair by stuffing the crack, which was as wide as one’s 
fist, with old rags, newspaper, or anything they could find to ward 
off the cold winds and the rain. 

Regardless, this house was my favourite for besides having the 
place to ourselves most of the time, it had a huge back-and-side 
yard. In this yard grew all sorts of fruit trees as is a common 
occurrence in most Greek back yards in Adelaide today. We had 
the pleasure of partaking of all sorts of fruits during every season. 
There were two kinds of grapevines. One gave us sweet black 
grapes while the other brought forth small grapes, which could be 
classed as currants. I think there was another vine, which produced 
white grapes, but my memory is a little hazy there. We had an 
apple tree; a pear tree, a plum tree, an apricot tree, a peach tree, 
several olive trees, an almond tree and our front fence consisted of 
a hedge fashioned out of dwarf olive trees. The apple tree did not 
do very well producing only small green apples but they were at 
least sweet. All the olive trees, including the hedge, produced a 
plentiful supply of green and black olives, which we prepared and 
stored in wooden barrels till they were ready for eating. We 
procured such a large quantity of them that we were able to send 
some to our relatives in Brisbane. Some we actually sold by the 
curbside on busy Glenosmond Road and some we gave to our 
Italian neighbours who lived opposite us. They reciprocated by 
letting us have some of their homemade wine, which they kept till 
maturity in two giant wooden barrels fitted with taps. They made 
their wine from the black grapes they obtained from the vineyard 
in their extensive back yard. To me our place with its big yard and 
its generous trees, was a kid’s paradise for besides all the available 
fruit and olives, the trees provided much shade and best of all, 
something to climb. I loved climbing trees? Tree climbing was my 
specialty as was proved in Brisbane later when we as kids used to 
have tree-climbing competitions. The idea was to see who could 
climb the highest. We used to hold this competition in the back 
yard of the house we rented. This house had a large mango tree out 
the back. I always won. The reason I always won was because I 
was smart enough and fast enough to clamber onto the branch of 
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this big tree which led to its pinnacle. 

Simple! Why the other contestants did not awaken to my 
strategy, I do not know because time after time I would win on this 
very same tree and very same limb. 

The house itself was probably the smallest one in the world. It 
consisted of one room. It served as the bedroom for all of us; as 
well as the dining room, the kitchen, and the living room. At least 
the ‘kitchen’ had a moveable partition which separated the rest of 
the living quarters from the one and only kitchen convenience, the 
gas stove. This stove was our pride and joy because in no other 
house we lived in so far did we have the use of such a modern 
convenience. Up till now they all had wood-fuelled stoves. And it 
was my job to find the wood, a task I hated. To make a cup of tea 
or coffee or heat something up, we would use a small methylated 
spirit stove. This dwelling provided a more cramped living setup 
than the house we lived in, in Halifax Street, Adelaide. That one at 
least had separate bathroom and toilet facilities. 

The strangest part of this very small house with the mango tree 
in the shared back yard, was the fact that the front door opened up 
directly onto the footpath of Glenelg Street, Brisbane. Yes, we 
actually stepped out from our bedroom onto the footpath of this 
street, which is in the suburb of West End. The street led, slightly 
uphill, to Musgrave Park, which today is a favoured meeting place 
for a sizeable portion of Brisbane’s aboriginal population. 

It was on this very footpath that the iceman, the milkman and 
the baker left us our daily or weekly requirements. Back to our 
house in Adelaide: Next door to this house lived a dinki-di Aussie 
family. This family had an only daughter with whom I was 
infatuated. I think we were both eleven at the time. She liked me 
too. She was a pretty girl and I dearly wanted her to be my 
girlfriend. But her parents had other ideas and those ideas did not 
include me. If I may say so, I was a well-mannered well-behaved 
boy but her parents did not take to me simply because I was not an 
Australian and they made no bones about it. During all the years 
we lived next to them I only remember hopping the fence once. On 
this one and only occasion we played under the ever watchful eye 
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of her parents who took it in turns to look disapprovingly at 
whatever we did during our little game. Probably because we were 
playing a game of ‘doctors and nurses’ with the toy medical kit 
Rosemary had been given as a birthday present just the day before. 
Rosemary was never allowed to come over and play with me and I 
was quite cut up about it. I liked her very much but she was 
Australian and I was a foreigner and as far as her parents were 
concerned never the twain should meet, ever again, if they had any 
say in it. And, they had quite a decisive say in it because they 
moved to another suburb. By sheer chance I later ran into my 
forbidden love. I was in my school band uniform and riding my 
bike, the one I used on my paper run and had purchased for five 
pounds. Rosemary was walking up the street and I stopped to talk 
to her. I was so excited to see her! I also thought I would have 
impressed her by the fact that I may have looked handsomer than 
usual in my neat uniform. We had a disappointingly short chat and 
went on our separate ways never to see each other again Evidently 
being in my band uniform and all didn’t impress her because she 
never tried contacting me. She knew where I lived but I didn’t 
have time, during our short conversation, to learn where she lived. 
Maybe her mother and father were watching again for as we 
talked, I felt that I didn’t have her undivided attention. Such was 
the aloneness and non-acceptance others and I suffered as young 
migrant children. 


Employment for my dad, who had to be the sole supporter of a 
young family, was near impossible to get. Not much work around 
for an unskilled migrant who could speak no English. ‘Factory- 
fodder’ was the norm for such people: work that was menial, 
repetitive, dirty, low paid and work that the average Australian 
was not always prepared to do. 

Our trip to Australia took nearly two months by slow boat. This 
was on the Cominos, which was quite a small vessel so it had to 
call in at many ports for fresh supplies, thus lengthening our 
journey somewhat. We arrived family-wise in Fremantle, stayed 
with a very lonely but extremely hospitable Greek farming family 
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for about two weeks and then prepared to fly to Adelaide where 
we were expected to live permanently. The ticket was cancelled 
because my mother was fearful of flying. There was no way we 
would ever get her on a plane. She even feared train travel but she 
opted to go by train as a compromise. A simple woman who feared 
these monsters of transportation which people told her about as she 
could not read or write in English or Greek. Education for women 
of her era was not important, so she went to school for only about 
one month in grade one. Barely learned to hold a pencil. Women 
of her era were expected to be wives, mothers, housekeepers and 
women of the fields; when the burden of child-bearing allowed it. 
Many a child was born under a befko (pine tree) or an olive tree. I 
vividly remember her lying on her deathbed here in Brisbane 
signing certain legal documents, with a cross. 

The train journey took us across the Nullarbor Plain of dry 
southern Australia. Nullus arbor is absolutely right! A journey, 
which seemed to take forever as the old puffing billy did not 
exactly hurtle along at breakneck speed as do the tilt-trains of 
today. Thus the length and monotony of the journey were 
intensified by slowness and constant stopping. Nothing to see on 
either side of the train except desert and clumps of spinifex grass. 
One of the reasons for the constant stopping was the disposal of 
leftover food, which was picked up by the aborigines who were 
grateful for the handout. At some stops they tried bartering with 
artefacts like boomerangs, carved sticks, coolamons and the like. 
One aboriginal gentleman, who sticks vividly in my memory, wore 
a heavy overcoat. An overcoat in all that heat! Even a child of my 
age could see it was a bit strange. He looked decidedly sick and 
sad as well. He received the most attention and did quite well from 
bartering. Probably smarter than the average barterer or was he 
genuinely sick, sad and feeling the cold? 


Having received our money from the bank in Rhodes we were 
soon off to spend it quite happily. Money from heaven ~ literally! 
We started touring by public transport, having found that taking a 
bus was a cheap way of seeing Rhodes, besides the bus service 
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was very reliable. Language difficulties did not exist as Michelle 
and I speak and read Greek well. Actually we speak better than we 
read. We appreciated the well-attired bus drivers who all looked 
spiffy, with the mandatory gold chain nearly every Greek wears 
around his neck just above his hairy chest. Each had a vase of 
brightly coloured flowers bedecking the front panel of the bus he 
was driving. The buses were a bit old and noisy but never seemed 
to miss a beat. Having to drive a bus within a small island like 
Rhodes, I do not imagine the routes would be too hard to get used 
to quickly. Some drivers knew their routes so well that they 
became very familiar with the locals on them who would bid them 
a ‘yassow’ from their small balconies as they sat sipping from their 
small cup of Greek or Turkish coffee. Some locals would even 
bestow a gift on the drivers who in return delivered a package or 
some milk or bread. These drivers are not very easily ruffled even 
though they have to contend with some mad drivers and very, very 
narrow streets. Streets through which I could not drive a mini let 
alone a long, wide bus. The fare was 320 drachmas for both of us, 
about A$0.85 cents each. The fare was the same wherever we 
travelled in Rhodes. It only differed if or when we had to purchase 
our tickets from the driver. In that case we paid 30 percent more 
than if we purchased them from a booth. Still cheap transport, and 
a good idea in the sense that its cheapness encouraged use of 
public transport, and the purchasing of tickets at a booth avoided 
line-ups and delays. 

Using buses and Shanks’s ponies we visited a suburb of Rhodes 
called The Layika where Michelle grew up about forty years ago. 
She was able to rekindle memories by seeing the very house she 
grew up in and to re-acquaint herself with some of the neighbours 
she had as a child. We also visited Monte Smith, a high and hilly 
part of Rhodes. This afforded us a panoramic view of the city and 
its harbour, and it brought back memories for Michelle because 
this was where she and her brothers used to bring their nanny-goat 
to graze or to be serviced by the local billy. We were driven there 
by a kindly lady in whose premises, situated almost on the 
foreshore at Mandraki, we had coffee and Greek sweets. She 
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offered to take us there because she overheard us say we wanted to 
visit the place but had no idea how to get there. She had business 
to attend to there, so it was no trouble. Unfortunately we 
unwittingly betrayed her because the very next day she saw us 
having coffee and cake at premises right next to hers. We felt 
terribly embarrassed. We thought we were patronising her coffee 
shop, having made an honest mistake. These businesses are so 
close together it was hard to tell where the point of demarcation 
lay. We tried to make it up to her on a couple of other days but 
never succeeded in doing so while she was there. 


CHAPTER 2 


Small world! On our first day in Rhodes we met two expatriates 
from Brisbane. They were both residents of the same suburb in 
which Michelle and I grew up. One is a male person who lives and 
has a business near the village of Asklipio, the village in which I 
was born, and the other a female who now resides in Rhodes City 
with her hairdresser husband. She was born in Brisbane while her 
husband was born in Asklipio. The businessman and his wife were 
both born in Brisbane and it looks like they were successfully and 
permanently settled in Rhodes like the other couple. I mention this 
because I find it quite amazing that people can do this. Stella, the 
hairdresser’s wife, showed us where my dad’s pension used to be. 
We walked up to it to obtain a closer look and found that today it 
is an antique shop and is quite well preserved in comparison to the 
buildings in the immediate vicinity. 

While filming it and its surroundings, we met some people who 
live in the neighbourhood. They immediately recognised me as the 
son of the man who ran the pension and who sold ice-cream 
outside while luring his customers to his stall by singing while 
playing his trusty mandolin. It is rumoured that he made more 
money from selling ice-cream than from the pension itself. He also 
made it into a tourist book on Rhodes in which he is pictured 
playing his mandolin outside his pension. This book is written in 
several languages and I was lucky to pick one up in a tourist shop. 
Unfortunately, it is written in German. I have the Greek version at 
home but the page showing his photograph is missing. 
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My dad being a person who took advantage of every 
opportunity to make a quid tried to track down the author of this 
book to try and extract some royalty from him or her. I think it was 
unsuccessful. I showed this book to relatives of my dad in 
Asklipio. It brought forth tears from his brother and his two sisters 
who on seeing the photo in the book kissed it as they would kiss an 
icon in a church. The one who shed most tears was my Uncle 
Kleovoulo, a sprightly 75 year old who still goes hunting. He is a 
builder-cum-builder’s-labourer for the local council and anyone 
else who will employ him during his days off from the council. 
Makes a lot of money that guy, but in keeping with the inherent 
trait of the Papavasiliou family he does not spend it easily. 
Unfortunately I have inherited the trait and I am very conscious of 
it. My father obviously passed it on to me. He was and still is 
affectionately known as the ‘Jew’, a term I do not condone, am 
comfortable about using, or am in any way in agreement with its 
connotation. 

Now because Emmanuel is a very popular male Greek name, 
when someone refers to Emmanuel, the other person will say, 
“which Emmanuel?” whereupon the answer will be, “You know, 
the Jew’s son.” So I have inherited the name of the tight-fisted 
person’s son. My father inherited the name from his father who 
became known as the Jew during the Second World War when 
nearly everyone owed him money. Being the only storekeeper in 
the village in those days, he would let his customers put their 
purchases on tab until they could afford to pay. Being able to 
afford to pay did not eventuate for most of them till after the war 
was Over, when my grandfather would go around asking them to 
pay. Some could afford to pay, some could not, nor did many 
whether they could or not, but granddad persisted. 

Some of the people who did not pay migrated to Brisbane, 
Australia. Of course, my father knew who these people were 
because he used to work in his father’s store, so he went about 
chasing debts, thus his nickname. Only one or two, if that, paid 
their debt. One of them paid his through a left hook, which 
rendered my father a black eye. I remember he brought this shiner 
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home after a drinking session. It did not suit him. Like me, and as 
Chester said, I think my father could not fight his way out of a wet 
paper bag. He was a peaceable man who only wanted to enjoy his 
short life through his social drinking, singing and his very portable 
mandolin. I never saw my father fight or even have a disagreement 
with anyone except my mother. He was a kind man, never at 
loggerheads with anyone. Never took offence, never argued. Even 
today he is renowned for his amiable nature and people still speak 
of it and comment that I have inherited this from him. 


We visited the old and newer parts of Rhodes. The old was 
much more interesting and enjoyable with the narrow unnamed 
streets overflowing with shops ready for the tourist dollar. These 
shops sold virtually everything; souvenirs, bathers, leather goods, 
food, clothing, embroidery, perfumes, gold, beads, next to useless 
knick-knacks; you name it, they sold it. In the old parts people 
were living under very cramped conditions, in small homes whose 
front and back doors open onto very narrow streets which can 
hardly be called streets but lanes. Tourists walk these lanes as 
locals sit on chairs just outside their front or back doors chatting 
with their neighbours just feet away. Not much privacy, as tourists, 
if they are so inclined, are able to see almost into their bedrooms. 
One does not have to be very inclined to intrude into their privacy 
but they do not seem to mind. They are obviously used to it and 
sometimes encourage it by showing tourists through their homes to 
show off their walls decorated with very colourful dinner plates, 
which are sometimes permanently fixed high up on their walls. Of 
course, there is always the mandatory plate strategically placed at 
the entrance or exit door for the odd drachma to find its way 
therein. 

We visited a cousin of Michelle’s dad who lives in one of these 
cramped houses. She and her husband live in disorganised and 
squalid conditions. Not because they are poor, far from it, as we 
were told that they own a pension, or was it two? They lived with 
an untidy mess in their so-called lounge, in which there was a 
pushbike leaning against one of their sofas. The other sofa could 
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hardly be seen as it was almost completely buried with untidiness. 
We sat in their lounge room, partook of an alcoholic drink and 
delivered a gift from Michelle’s dad. When we showed them 
photos of relatives in Australia, the woman began the ritual kissing 
of her cousin, at the same time shedding manufactured tears. What 
an actress! Suffice it to say we chose not to visit again, even 
though we were afforded an insincere sounding invitation to do so 
whenever we liked. Our next obligation was to contact a relative of 
my son’s wife who is part-owner and driver of a taxi. He and his 
wife were extremely hospitable to them on their visit to Rhodes in 
1995 and we were told by my son that Apostoli was dying to see 
me because he loved and respected me. At the time I did not know 
I had such far-flung adoring fans. After many phone calls, which 
included a request to his taxi company to contact us at our hotel, to 
meet at a predetermined spot and to expect phone calls from us, he 
neglected to make contact, so we took the hint. One night much 
later we saw him in his cab as we were about to cross a busy road. 
He could not avoid us this time because he nearly ran over us. He 
at least invited us into his taxi and gave us a free ride home. On 
my mentioning our exasperating efforts to contact him, he denied 
being made aware of it. That was the last we saw or needed to see 
of Apostoli and that includes when we later visited the village 
where he lives. 

Obligation fulfilment was the order of our first week in Rhodes. 
Our next one was a visit to my younger sister’s sister-in-law to 
whom we gave a gift of money sent to her by her brother, my 
sister’s husband. Our visit was punctuated by a lunch dutifully 
prepared. Staying with them was his mother who has Parkinson’s 
disease. This disease was quite advanced in the poor soul, who is 
now approaching her eighties. She shook uncontrollably when she 
saw and recognised us. When the pressure of the occasion wore 
off, she suddenly stopped shaking and I was able to film her in her 
controlled state alongside her daughter’s family. On film she was 
asked to say a few words, which she delivered rather nervously, 
being careful to say that she was well so that her children in 
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Brisbane would not worry. She was not lying. She was well but 
only momentarily, having been given a reprieve from the shakes. 

The lunch was good, we had our fill and that was the last we 
saw of them although we did try unsuccessfully for another 
meeting later in the village of St. Issideros; the village whence 
they hail. 


Up till now, we had not met our other relatives in Rhodes City 
and the village of Asklipio for three reasons: the first was that we 
needed to get over travel-lag, the second was that we needed to 
carry out our various duties regarding visits and delivery of 
presents and good wishes, and the third was that we wanted to do 
some touring and reminiscing on our own without any 
interference, however well meaning it might be. This particular 
Thursday was to be a most memorable one, for I went for my first 
swim in the sea off Rhodes Harbour. It was my first dip in this part 
of the Mediterranean in 48 years, short, sweet, cold and prohibited. 
It was short because the water was cold, sweet because childhood 
memories came flooding back and prohibited because there was a 
sign there for all swimmers, and I certainly was not the only 
swimmer, which said in Greek and in English, ‘No swimming’. I 
noticed the sign only after I had finished my short swim and was 
nosing around taking video footage. The locals swimming there 
must have known it was there but they swam on regardless. Lots of 
signs are ignored in Rhodes; especially those appertaining to roads 
and crossings. 


Rhodes’ famous valley of the butterflies was worth seeing. I 
have absolutely no recollection of this valley from my childhood 
in Rhodes although I am sure my parents would have taken me 
there. I drew a blank memory-wise. It was reached after a short 
bus trip from Mandraki. Unlike most other places we found this 
tourist attraction easily. “We are famous for getting lost, even in 
our own city of Brisbane. Sense of direction is the problem, mine 
is worse than Michelle’s.’ There were no butterflies to experience. 
They are supposed to flutter everywhere and onto everyone when 
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the season is right, but it was not the right season. There were 
some, which I filmed but they were dormantly clinging to tree 
trunks, branches and leaves. Very few flew, none was glad to see 
us. They just clung. As there were virtually no butterflies to view, 
we decided to do the walk to the monastery at the top of a distant 
crest. It was a long hot trek, too hot for Michelle who did not quite 
make it to the top. She rested under the shade of an ancient- 
looking olive tree about half way up while I continued the rest of 
the climb to the monastery where I did some filming. On 
purchasing a bottle of cold water I took it down to Michelle who 
waited below, thirsty and looking quite exhausted. 

Back up to continue filming, I noticed that the back door of the 
monastery was open and the priest sat with some labourers under a 
tree in the rear courtyard enjoying a cold drink and some mezethes. 
They were busily chatting with one another until one of the 
labourers became a bit agitated over something or other, and 
swore. When a Greek swears, he quite often curses the deity. In 
this case he referred to the mother of Jesus in no uncertain or 
unrecognisable terms, at the same time throwing up his arms, as 
Greeks and Italians will do when they become excited. I thought 
that this was most blasphemous especially while the main door of 
the monastery was open and the priest was at the swearer’s table. It 
seems that I was the only one who thought so, because all others 
including the priest hardly raised an eyebrow or batted an eyelid. 
When I got back down to Michelle, I described the swearing scene 
to her but she was too hot and still quite exhausted to really care or 
express an opinion. Later, it turned out that she did care and was 
taken aback by the story as were others to whom I told it. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Thursday 27th June, 1996 was to be the first day I was to set foot 
in Asklipio where I was born in 1940. We were to get there by bus 
but Aunt Fevronia, the youngest of my father’s sisters, decided she 
was going to pick us up, luggage and all at 1.00pm. 

I had rung her previously to tell her of our plans and she nearly 
passed out. She complained that we should not have taken so long 
to let her know we were in Rhodes but I said we wanted it to be a 
surprise. What else could we say? We were quite amazed that no 
one let it slip that we were in Rhodes, considering we had arrived 
five days prior to ringing her. Rhodes is such a small island and 
word gets around fast. I tried to explain to her that there was 
method in our madness but she refused to let her overriding and 
urgent need to see us, after nearly half a century, see any logic in 
our method or madness. She probably thought we were just plain 
crazy. Maria and Thareni, Aunt Kirania’s and Aunt Fevronia’s 
daughters respectively, caught up with us at our hotel before we 
left for the village, having been told by Aunt Fevronia of our 
whereabouts. They came to greet us at ‘Emerald’. I immediately 
recognised Maria who is now an older version of the little girl of 
about ten I remember living in Adelaide. As for Thareni, I had 
never seen her, not even a photo of her. Over drinks we sat for a 
while becoming acquainted while at the same time arranging our 
journey to the village. After lots of toing and froing it turned out 
that our luggage was to be transported to the village by Uncle 
Petala (Fevronia’s husband), in his ute while we rode the bus to 
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Asklipio. 

The journey took two and a half long, hot hours and the bus was 
packed. Luckily we had a window seat and no luggage to contend 
with. The wind forced through the window was quite fresh, 
constant and it kept us alive. This bus, it seemed, called in on 
every village en route to our destination. It called in on busy 
Lindos and did a miraculous roundabout turn where I am sure I 
could not manoeuvre a small Fiat. Hot sweaty people everywhere 
getting on, getting off, talking, complaining, yet the conductor and 
bus driver took it all in their stride. 

At last we arrived at Asklipio and were greeted at 5.30pm by 
Aunt Fevronia who was at the bus stop and whom I recognised and 
embraced. Recognition was immediate as my aunt is the spitting 
image of her late sister Maria of Brisbane. She cried, I cried, we all 
cried. She also recognised me instantly as I am the ‘dead nick’ of 
my father, just as ugly and getting uglier. I do not cry easily, 
nothing to crow about, but at today’s meeting there was no holding 
back. It was a satisfying cry. It came naturally, was uninhibited, 
and the tears were quite profuse, something I had not experienced 
since my first daughter’s wedding, when someone described my 
crying there as more like ‘blubbering’. I hope I did not blubber on 
this occasion. I do not think I did. We did not talk much; they 
knew that we were tired both physically and emotionally. 

They transported us and our pre-delivered luggage to Argiro’s 
house, one of Fevronia’s three daughters, where we were told we 
were allowed to stay for as long as we wanted or needed to. 
Rumour, founded or unfounded, we were not sure, got round the 
village later that this arrangement was a misunderstanding, or 
abuse of privilege, on our behalf. Argiro hardly uses her dowried 
house, choosing to live instead in her dowried apartment with her 
de facto husband, a Frenchman, in Rhodes City. Argiro teaches 
French privately, this is how she makes their living. She is the 
breadwinner as her partner is unemployed. He is a kind of house- 
husband who, I assume, looks after the two children who spend 
most of the summer in Asklipio with the grandparents Fevronia 
and Christo. The children’s names are also Fevronia and Christo. 
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Naming Greek children after the grandparents is a custom still 
religiously followed, especially in Asklipio where the grandparents 
would be devastated if this did not happen. 

This custom certainly keeps the family name going but it can 
prove cumbersome when it comes to Christian names. An example 
of this awkwardness is quite close to home. Michelle’s parents had 
eight children, seven boys and one girl. Now if each son had a 
male offspring, there would be at least seven boys with the same 
Christian name. So at a family gathering if you called out one 
name, seven boys would respond; luckily not all of Michelle’s 
brothers abided by the custom. Argiro’s de facto cannot speak 
English or Greek. [ cannot speak French, so our conversation was 
limited to the smattering of English he could manage and the few 
words of French I was able to remember from my high schooling. 

Friday evening of the first night in Asklipio saw a get-together 
at Aunt Fevronia’s place. All within cooee came to welcome us 
back to the village where I was born 56 years earlier. We drank 
retsina, nibbled mezethes, and sang, a few strangers dropped in. 
Some came out of curiosity, some came to see what Vasili 
Papavasiliou’s son looked like and some came to claim lineage. I 
did not know I had so many relatives, especially cousins. Cousins 
everywhere! Everyone I met claimed to be a cousin. They went to 
great lengths to explain how we were first, second or third cousins. 
Relations in Greece are very important to people, especially in the 
villages. In Asklipio nearly everyone is related. If it is not through 
blood or marriage it is through the church in the form of god- 
parentage. Great emphasis is placed on godparents. A godfather 
for instance is nearly as close to his godchild as the true father is. 

I sang a song or two that I had learned from my father and was 
helped along by Uncle Kleovoulo, the youngest of my father’s 
brothers. My repertoire of Greek songs is very limited so the 
singing quite quickly petered out much to the company’s surprise, 
who no doubt thought that being my father’s son I would go all 
night, as he could. So the company got down to some serious 
conversation and that is how it stayed for the rest of the evening. 
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My late parents’ home in Asklipio was run down. A bit of a 
dump in comparison to Australian houses but quite a good house 
in comparison to the surrounding structures. With a bit of tender 
loving care it could be developed into one of the best homes in the 
village. It’s high up on the village hill and commands a good view 
of the houses below and the hills across the now dry riverbed of 
the Potamo. It is probably worth refurbishment but whether my 
sisters and I put effort and money into it is another matter. One 
thing for sure is that we are not about to let the tenant in it at 
present claim it as his own. The tenant, who originally hails from 
the island of Gos, refuses to move out. His plan, we have been 
told, is to take advantage of a Greek law which will allow him to 
become owner if he has been living in the house 15 years and one 
day, provided he is not a rent paying tenant. Consequently he 
stopped paying rent. I did a little bit of a weep on seeing our house 
for the first time as memories came flooding back of my childhood 
in that place. They were happy memories, and there and then I 
became determined to evict him whatever it took. As I shall relate 
later, it is taking some doing. 


The next day I had a brief look at my now deceased mother’s 
house, the house in which I was born through the services of a 
midwife. In those days there was no doctor in the village. All the 
village chiidren were brought into the world by a midwife who 
learned her trade as an apprentice does. Like most midwives of 
that era she was none too gentle with the mother or baby at time of 
birth. I remember vividly, sneaking into a house in which there 
was a birth in progress. I was about seven years old and still 
residing in the village, the woman giving birth had two ropes, of 
which two ends were wound round her wrists while the other two 
ends were tied to the two high bedposts behind and above her 
head. She was urged to heave or bear down whilst pulling down on 
the ropes. While heaving she was urged on by the midwife with 
words like. ‘Pull! Heave you bitch!’ Loosely translated from the 
Greek. If the child was destined to enter this world easily, well and 
good, if not, it died. Often the mother died too. The baby, no 
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doubt, died of rough and unscientific handling by the midwife who 
on this occasion I saw pulling hard on the child’s head with her 
feet placed firmly on the mother’s crutch to aid leverage. When it 
was discovered that I was in there watching this horrid procedure I 
was chastised and hurriedly bundled out. But I had seen enough of 
this memorable spectacle, enough to last me a life time as it nearly 
has. My mother died of cervical cancer at the early age of 47. She 
was known throughout the village for her difficult births. She 
consequently lost three infants, two just before or at point of 
delivery, and one which died before she was one year old. Mum 
also nearly died at one of these births. As a matter of fact they 
were so sure she would die that they turned her body to face the 
west, which is the position a dying person is turned to in 
accordance with an old Greek tradition. As it turned out, she did 
not die after giving birth but died later in Australia. There would 
have been six children had all her babies survived. 


My mother’s cervical cancer, I suspect, began before we 
migrated to Australia because I can remember that she was always 
a woman in some sort of unexplainable pain. And, as I mentioned 
before, she was notorious for difficult births having almost died 
during one of them. Entry into Australia was not smooth sailing as 
it was for the rest of us because one of her X-rays showed a 
blemish of a dubious nature, which the health authorities 
suspected. The Australian Health Department wasn’t about to 
allow entry to a migrant who, in the long run, could be a burden to 
the economy. Don’t ask me how, but we managed to have her 
accepted and we were allowed in as a family unit. 

The mystery pain, which mainly centred on her lower back, 
persisted but she was able to cope with it until about 1958 when 
visits to doctors became a more regular occurrence. 

Mother could speak very little English so doctors’ visits were 
very difficult. She always needed an interpreter and they were hard 
to come by as most of our acquaintances had as little command of 
the English language as she did. She had to rely on me who by 
now had a pretty good grasp of spoken English. But she did not 
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like to use me very often because she had to tell me, to tell the 
doctor, where it hurt. Any Greek mother would find it very 
difficult to explain, in detail, to her son who in turn had to relay it 
to most often a male doctor, that sometimes the pain came from 
the vicinity of the cervix. So, more than not she would use the 
interpreting services of my sisters. Especially my younger sister 
Helen who was still at school and whom my mother thought could 
afford time off to help her. My older sister by then had a steady job 
and was not used as often. Using my sisters was less embarrassing 
but she still found it rather disconcerting. Mother was a shy, 
retiring woman. 

There was not much doctors could do for someone with cervical 
cancer in those days. Chemo-therapy was in its infancy so mum 
was given doses and doses of radiation therapy, which I assume 
prolonged her life but not without the discomfort of pain. Pain 
which progressively got worse and worse until she had to become, 
by necessity, addicted to morphine. We all persevered until it was 
inevitable that she would soon die. 

It was during one of my routine teaching days at the West End 
State School when I heard a knock on my classroom door. I 
responded to the intrusion and there stood my father with a 
newspaper clipping which depicted a certain gentleman claiming 
he had come upon a cancer cure. I knew nothing of the article 
because it was from a Sydney newspaper. My father suggested that 
we should try it on my mother, as by then it seemed to be the last 
hope. “Clutching at straws” is what most people do in desperate 
situations so why not us? I agreed with my father about trying this 
“cure” and I informed him that I would look into it as soon as 
possible. 

I did some research and found, amongst other things, that this 
person lived at a place called Nambucca Heads, which is about 
half way between Brisbane and Sydney. I prepared to travel there 
to seek out this man. 

It was arranged that I would drive down with John Shepherd an 
automobile mechanic and a good friend of mine. I chose John 
because my car was the early mode! Holden I previously described 
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and was none too reliable. With a mechanic by my side I felt better 
about making the trip. 

We drove to the sign on the Pacific Highway, which pointed to 
Nambucca Heads. Along a very narrow bitumen road we drove 
and drove and drove until we actually ran out of petrol. 

We pushed the car to the side of the road and with a petrol can 
in hand went in search of some fuel. We walked and walked and 
walked until at last we came upon a farmhouse outside of which 
was a man about to drive off on a tractor. We asked him for some 
petrol, which he graciously let us have free of charge. 

We returned to the car and continued our journey until the 
bitumen road ended and a dirt road began. At the end of this dusty 
road and indeed the end of the road altogether, we saw a small 
farmhouse sitting at the base of an abrupt hill. We assumed that 
this had to be the residence of the person we sought, as there was 
nothing else within cooee. We parked the car nearby and made our 
way to the front door of this man’s place. I knocked on his door. A 
man who looked like he was in his early seventies answered. He 
had clear, white, smooth skin and piercing blue eyes; a picture of 
good health. He bid us good day and then said, “Why are you 
here? Neither of you has cancer,” On my asking how he knew, he 
said that he could tell by our eyes. This elderly gentleman showed 
us into in a sparsely furnished kitchen-dining room where he sat us 
at the bare laminated kitchen table. He went to his old fridge and 
brought out a ‘tallie’ beer bottle. I thought he was going to shout 
us a sorely needed beer but no, it was the actual cancer cure. He 
ceremoniously placed it on the table, took out three glasses and 
filled them with the dark mixture. The first thing he did was put 
two of his fingers into one of the glasses. While holding one of his 
eyes open with the other hand, he sprinkled some of the liquid into 
his nght eye. “This is to show you that this stuff is harmless to the 
eyes”. The second thing he did was dip the same two fingers into 
the same glass and proceed to rub the liquid onto his forearm. 
“This is to show you that this is harmless to the skin.” Next, he 
picked up the second glass and promptly quaffed its contents. 
“This is to show you that it is not harmful to the internal part of the 
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body”. He next asked me to try some. I hesitated a little. John 
refused to drink. I sipped tentatively. The sarsaparilla-type liquid 
tasted herbal. It had an odour rather like that of lantana leaf. 

We chatted for a while and during our chat I asked him how he 
came upon this cure-all, as he termed it. Yes, ‘cure-all’ because he 
claimed that it could cure other ailments as well as cancer. 

He told us that he discovered this special medication both by 
accident and by logic: Some of the cattle that he took to the 
abattoir had cancer and some did not. One moonlit night, he went 
out into one of his paddocks for a pee when he noticed that some 
plants in that paddock actually glowed. He also noticed that the 
cattle that grazed in that particular paddock were free of cancer 
while some of the cattle that grazed in the other paddock did have 
cancer. He switched the cattle over and was soon able discover 
that the cancer-affected cattle became free of it. He deduced that 
the glowing plant he saw that night must have been the plant 
responsible for ridding the cancer-carrying cattle of their ailment. 
Meat inspectors at the local abattoir were able to certify the non- 
existence of cancer in the healthy cattle and the existence of cancer 
in the others. 

He harvested some of that glowing plant, boiled it up, and a 
cancer cure as well as a cure for other serious afflictions was 
created. 

He gave us two beer bottles of the liquid to take to my mother. 
He then said that he would be up in Brisbane in two weeks time 
and we would be welcome to bring along containers as large as we 
liked and he would fill them for us free of charge. He informed us 
that he did not charge for this medication because he was not out 
to make money. Helping people in need was his only goal. The 
only thing he would ask us for, if we met him in Brisbane, was a 
small donation towards the cost of his petrol. We arranged to meet 
him at the Palace Hotel in Grey Street. (This hotel no longer stands 
having been demolished when Brisbane was preparing for Expo 
88). 

Our herbalist was there on the stipulated day. His ute was 
loaded with large containers fitted with taps from which he 
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dispensed the magic potion. I arrived with two four-litre 
containers, which he promptly filled. I handed him a pound note 
for his petrol. He told me that if we needed any more he would be 
back in Brisbane in a month’s time. As it turned out, we did not 
need any more of his potent cure and were soon to learn that this 
man of seemingly high principles was later jailed. [ assume that 
the reason for his imprisonment was that he started to sell his 
concoction without first going through the proper government 
authorities. How long he spent in jail and what happened to him 
and his cure-all, are questions I can not answer. 

Everybody’s human! The quest for money, wealth and notoriety 
eventually overrides some, thankfully not all, humanitarian 
principles. 

At this stage of her cancer suffering mother had all but given up 
the quest for life. She was refusing any further medication. She 
was content to exist as pain free as possible on her daily hits of 
morphine injections. Mum was an illiterate woman who on her 
deathbed signed the necessary release documents with a cross. She 
knew very little about science and medicine but appreciated the 
injections, which she initially believed were curing her. After her 
first or second morphine injection, she said to me, “Manuel, that 
doctor over there is very good. He is making me better. Tell him to 
give me more of those injections.” Little did she understand or 
know that controlling pain is all morphine can do for a sufferer. A 
case of ignorance is bliss? My mother did not even know what 
cancer was. Nor did she know that, in her case, it was a death 
sentence. 

We tricked her into taking the medication from Nambucca 
Heads by putting it into one of her old medicine bottles. Under 
duress, she drank her new ‘medication’. Then what we classed as a 
‘miracle’, happened. Because mum’s cancer had progressed to the 
carsinomatosis stage, the stage when the blood system of the body 
is invaded by cancer, she suffered a fracture in her left arm. Not 
because of an accident but because of what was termed a 
“pathological” fracture. A fracture caused by cancer weakened 
bones. The doctors had her arm put into a plaster cast and told us 
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at one of the few, fleeting interviews we had with them that she 
would never have that plaster removed because the bone could not 
mend under the circumstances. They did offer to ‘pin’ it for her on 
the off chance that it may help the bone knit together. We refused 
their offer citing the fact that she had suffered enough pain and 
needed no more. 

The ‘miracle’ occurred after about two weeks of taking her 
herbal medication. The fracture in her arm mended and the plaster 
cast was removed. The doctors were surprised but were hard 
pressed to concede that it may have been her new ‘medication’. 

By now mum’s cancer-riddled body was beyond repair. Had we 
been able to use the herbal mixture earlier maybe, just maybe, she 
could have had a reprieve from this terrible disease. She died on 
the 8" of July 1963. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Uncle Kleovoulo, one of my father’s surviving brothers, the one 
who still goes hunting at the age of 75, is a sprightly old man for 
his age. He looks and acts like a man of 55 to 60 and possesses the 
voice and most of the mannerisms of my deceased father, so much 
so that it is uncanny. Another uncle, Aunt Kirania’s husband, is 
still the good-looking man I remember as a child. He unfortunately 
has a pacemaker to keep his heart beating regularly. Like most 
men of the village, he rides a motor scooter, no more donkey riders 
that I remember before our migration to Australia. As a matter of 
fact I saw only about three donkeys the whole time we were 
residing there. One of them belonged to Aunt Kirania who fed it 
and her few goats everyday. Whether the donkey did any work to 
earn its keep, I do not know. I never saw anybody ride it nor did I 
see it being the beast of burden it is traditionally meant to be. It’s 
probably just a pet. 

Aunt Fevronia is a sweetie. She is one of the most popular 
personalities of the village, popular with everyone except the 
tenant in our house. She was the one who warned us of his ploy to 
become owner of the house and he was aware of it and none too 
happy with her. Possessing a keen sense of humour, she is a 
woman who says it as it is. Once, she asked how things were going 
in the house that she very kindly allowed us to use for the duration 
of our stay in the village. Her questioning was more along the lines 
of how our love life was going. I was a bit reticent to let on, and on 
sensing that I may be missing out, she turned to Michelle and said, 
“Ah, Michelle, where’s the man going to put it? In his bottom?” A 
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very caring person is Aunt Fevronia! Yet she goes to church 
everyday, sometimes twice a day, especially when the big church 
festivals are on. I asked her about her straight-shooting talk and 
ways and how compatible it was with the church-going, and she 
said that God and she had an understanding. 


Uncle Kleovoulo who is a very fit 75 year old has the dubious 
reputation of being in possession of naturally produced jet 
propulsion. Breaking wind is his speciality. He and Aunt Fevronia 
told me that he does it loudly, clearly and often, although I must 
confess I never saw or heard him in action in that respect. Respect 
for the nephew I suppose. Walking noisily is one of his trade 
marks. I suppose when one is 75, one needs a little wind assistance 
to get along! Seated around Aunt Fevronia’s fireplace on a cold 
winter’s evening were Aunt Kirania, Uncle Kirro, Aunt Fevronia, 
Uncle Petala and of course Uncle Klevoulo. Aunt Fevronia told 
this in a way that only she could; “Manoli, here we were palms 
outstretched towards the fire, warming ourselves when I heard 
brrtt! Then seconds later brrtt! Then a third brrtt! Manoli, I 
counted thirteen!” Each time she said brrt, she signalled 
downwards and behind her with a clenched fist. I was quite 
amazed at the number of times Uncle Kleovoulo was able to 
effluviate because I have inherited that trate to a certain extent but 
not to that degree! After Fevronia related this story to me I asked 
her if the fire went out or weather it flared up due to the influence 
of excessive methane. 

While we were socialising one night, he told me of an occasion 
when a dog was enjoying a good meal minding his own business, 
he laid upon it a most thunderous fart. The poor dog took off like a 
rocket, yapping his head off as he ran away from his unfinished 
meal never to be seen again; at least not in the presence of my 
uncle. For a stray dog to leave a ‘gift’ like that unfinished is 
unheard of in the village where there are lots of stray dogs and 
cats. Cats especially, but that is another story. 

Another dog received the brunt of my uncle’s dislike of him and 
his intrusive company. My uncle was having his usual small bottle 
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of retsina and mezethes at one of the kaffenia when a dog of 
unknown breed and ownership kept pestering him for a morsel 
while whining and entwining himself in my uncle’s feet. 
Kleovoulo became quite tired of this, so he lifted the dog’s tail and 
stuck a burning cigarette butt into the dog’s rear orifice. Thereupon 
the poor dog took off at full speed yapping and yelling with 
obvious pain, never to return or be seen near my uncle or the 
premises again. There is no RSPCA in Asklipio. 


Aunt Kirania is also about 75yrs and is fit, if not fitter than 
Kleovoulo. She works from dawn till dusk all week. Employed by 
the local council, she cleans the streets of Asklipio. Actually she is 
a working forewoman who employs additional women if and when 
the need arises. That is her full-time paid employment for five 
days of the week. She also tends her fields and garden, feeds her 
goats and donkeys, picks olives, does the housekeeping and is an 
unpaid carer of her ailing husband who has a heart condition. 
Superwoman! A very religious woman who attends church, 
probably twice as often as Fevronia. She dresses and looks like a 
nun except her attire is usually blue with a dazzling white scarf, 
which covers much of her wrinkled weather-beaten face. With her 
we visited the castle, which overlooks the village. She acted as our 
guide. Kirania’s house is the closest one to the castle, and to get to 
this ancient structure we had to do a very steep and long climb to 
the top of the hill on which it sits quite precariously. Kirania led 
the way and set a cracking pace soon leaving us for dead, 
especially Michelle for whom the climb became too much. She 
nearly expired half way up the track while I kept up with my aunt, 
with a certain measure of difficulty. Michelle stopped to catch her 
breath and rest a little. On seeing this, my 75 year old aunt came 
down, took Michelle’s hand and virtually pulled her up the rest of 
the way. We were quite amazed at her fitness as she was not even 
puffing. 

Later that same evening I went for my usual walk around the 
village, this time down towards the lower end of it, where I 
happened to come upon Kirania gathering branches with leaves on 
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them. She humped them on her back and began the long haul up to 
her home at the uppermost part of the village, outside which were 
her goats and the donkey, waiting to be fed. What a woman! A 
woman who would not be compatible with the hustle and bustle of 
a busy city; a real villager. Her compatibility with hard work and 
village life has been proved by the fact that when she lived with 
her young family in busy cities such as Brisbane and Adelaide in 
Australia and Baltimore in the United States of America, she was 
always sick and continually visiting doctors. In the village of 
Asklipio she is almost symptomless, is happy and fit. Is it the 
lifestyle, the climate or simply the fact that she keeps busy and 
does not have time to think of her aches and pains whether they are 
real or imagined? 


My other aunt, Fevronia, the one who says it as it is and who 
has an arrangement with God, had a chequered career. She is now 
almost 65 years and is looking good considering what she has been 
through. She is a very caring person; too caring for her own good. 
Her commitment to and support of her relatives, especially her 
children, is quite unbelievable. Her husband even says that she 
cares and looks after her relatives better than she cares and looks 
after him. That I feel is a bit of exaggeration on Uncle Chris’ 
behalf because Fevronia is also a very devoted and caring wife as 
both my aunts are. 

Fevronia has three daughters, Thareni, Eleni and Argiro. That in 
itself is God-sent poverty for the parents because the dowry system 
in the village is alive and well, so well that the parents sometimes 
live in abject poverty so that they can dower their daughters in the 
manner that is expected of them. The manner is often dictated by 
the ‘Joneses’, as it were. All Fevronia’s daughters are married and 
well dowried as is the custom in Asklipio and, I believe, in all 
other villages. Each daughter has been dowried a house in the 
village and a house in Rhodes City. All houses are fully furnished. 
They have also been given businesses, land and animals. 

Fevronia and Christo worked hard to provide for their girls. 
They moved to Cameroon in Africa to run a trucking business. It 
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was hard, hot work in the tropics among the natives with whom 
they had no difficulty in working and for whom they have great 
respect. 

They returned to Rhodes as millionaires, but nearly blew it all 
on dowries and other related expenses. They have even gone 
without their own home and now live in what used to be a barn. 
They have converted this barn into liveable quarters consisting of 
the bare essentials; a return to semi-poverty for the sake of the 
children. At least they can enjoy one comfort, and that is they have 
a neat little patio where they sit to enjoy a cool drink or coffee 
during summer days and balmy Mediterranean nights. This 
‘home’, if one can loosely term it that, was once flooded out 
during a heavy downpour of winter’s rain. They managed to stem 
the flow of water cascading down the hill in time to save their 
belongings, which were in danger of floating out of the house. 


Two of Fevronia’s daughters have had rocky marriages and the 
worry from this caused her to have what could be termed a 
nervous breakdown. This disorder caused Fevronia to become 
disorientated and severely confused. She boarded a ferry headed 
for wherever and ended up in Athens. Fortunately a kindly Greek 
took pity on her plight, took her into his confidence and was 
eventually able to contact her husband who came to Athens to 
rescue her. She was in a sorry state both mentally and physically. 
She knew no one, talked senselessly and her clothes and looks 
were as tattered and dirty as would be a beggar’s. My aunt is now 
fully recovered and lives the village life to the fullest. She is 
essentially a village person who would probably never be able to 
acclimatise herself to a large city, going to Rhodes City only when 
she had to. Probably more a villager than her sister Kirania, as 
previously described, is a different person altogether. She does not 
use the straightforward language that her sister uses. Although a 
very religious woman, she realises that keeping up with the 
‘Joneses’ is wrong in the eyes of the Lord, in whom she believes 
with all her heart. She knows, and it came up in discussion with 
me, that the Christian faith teaches that ‘pride comes before a fall’. 
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On being reminded of this, she told me that there was not much 
she could do. “I must do what others do so that our name is held in 
high esteem’, she said. So she goes on working hard to give more 
to her children, more than others give or have given dowry-wise 
and gift-wise, perhaps. 

Kirania and Fevronia, like others in the village, live for their 
children and their religion, mostly for their children for whom they 
have sacrificed their comforts and financial security. I put the 
question to both of them. “What about your own lives? Don’t you 
think you deserve a life too? You’ve worked hard and long for 
some creature comforts and now you have hardly any, all for the 
sake of your children.” Their reply was one of understanding of 
my point but answered simply with, “That’s how it is.” Not much 
one can do about that attitude. No use pressing it further. I suppose 
if I were there I would be doing the same. 


My swim at Kiotari was so nostalgic; the first in 48 years. The 
beach is regarded as Asklipio’s own. The water was a little too 
cold for my liking but I was told that it got better. The water is 
clear and clean. It has the genuine Mediterranean postcard 
blueness and is much saltier than the waters of Australian beaches. 
It is so salty that floating is easy. Going out deep is no problem for 
a weak swimmer as one cannot easily sink. A little bit of body 
movement brings you to the surface should you sink deeper than it 
suits you. This beach, like most ‘Mediterranean beaches, has no 
sand. It is a pebble beach, quite hard to walk on in bare feet, and it 
is hard to wade into the water as the pebbles continue into the 
depths as well. Kiotari has a huge high rock jutting into it on 
which my old school master built a shack of bamboo. It has been a 
landmark for nearly 60 years. He used it during the long summer 
school holidays to rest in and take stock of his nerves after a year 
of teaching in the little two-teacher school of the village. I am told 
that it will be kept there as a kind of historical relic of the past. It 
was refurbished to an extent just before we were due to leave for 
Australia. 

The beach is kept clean by little old white-scarfed ladies who go 
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around emptying bins, picking up rubbish and sweeping up the 
paths and roads close to the beach itself. At first I thought that 
these little old ladies were scavengers or beggars who were 
looking for something to eat or something worthwhile acquiring 
until I realised that one of them was my aunt. She is Uncle 
Kleovoulo’s wife who I think does it for pocket money. 

I did not know of the relative safety of going out deep, because 
I am not a good swimmer. I did not venture very far until I learned 
of the heavy salinity which keeps you afloat. So when a child’s 
inflatable raft was being blown out to sea by the wind, I did not 
have the courage to retrieve it for the child, who stood rather 
expectantly and in the hope I would. She said to me when it was 
well out of reach, “Can’t you swim, Mister?” She and her friend 
stood and watched the inflatable being blown further out, while I 
stood there feeling embarrassed and useless. One of the two little 
girls later said in a rather adult sort of way; they all talk like 
miniature adults, ‘Ah! God might take a hand in having it blown 
back to us one day’. Sounds better and more adult-like and mature 
in Greek. 

This sleepy little village, the place of my birth proved just too 
quiet for us, even with the three weddings to go to; nothing to do 
in between. Not even TV for us. So we read, slept and swam a lot. 
Talk about recharging batteries! I think they were overcharged. 
The three weddings took a bit out of us but we had plenty in 
reserve. Also, we intended to visit some of the Dodecanese Islands 
before the weddings took place, otherwise we could have died of 
boredom. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The weddings were interesting, with all three being conducted 
along approximately the same lines. With the first one, the 
invitation said 5.30pm so we were ready spot on. We arrived at 
Aunt Fevronia’s place only to find her still not even looking like 
being ready. She was quite taken aback that we were there so 
early. On reminding her of the invitation’s 5.30pm stated starting 
time, she said that that was only to get people moving and that the 
couple were not usually officially church married until about 11.00 
to 12.00pm! That did not quite delight me as I was wearing a dark 
suit in the heat of the day. Five-thirty in the afternoon in Greece in 
summer, with daylight saving, is like midday and almost as hot. 
Wearing a suit is not one of my favourite ways of dressing let 
alone having one on in the ‘midday heat’. 

After a bit of a chat with my aunt we went along to the groom’s 
house to see him being formally dressed, as is the custom, by the 
hangers-on and by the village hairdresser who fussed over him 
quite unnecessarily as his hair needed no attention, having been 
done the previous day; by the same hairdresser. This attention was 
just for show and it was a custom the groom had to bear, want it or 
not. The “dressing-up’ or preparation of the bride and groom was 
carried out at the bride and groom’s spanking brand new house, 
dowried by the bride’s parents. In this case it was a kit home from 
America we were told. This house looked nothing like the cuboid 
shape shelter structures of normal village houses. Quite modern- 
looking, commanding a fantastic and uninterrupted view of the 
green hills of Asklipio and the dried up Potamo. We were there to 
see the bridegroom being pampered by the hairdresser and anyone 
else who could lay hands on him, while the ladies did the same in 
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the bedroom to the bride. She was hardly seen until she emerged 
all dolled up an hour or so later. 

In the main bedroom it was women’s business. The men 
although not forbidden had no business there, nor were they 
particularly interested. They were more involved and interested in 
the goings-on outside. There the singers were seated around tables, 
on which were the usual mezethes, where they sang little ditties 
that suited the occasion. Uncle Kleovoulo was one of the main 
singers accompanied by a violinist and anyone else who cared to 
join in. In front of each of the two main singers and the violinist 
was placed a large empty dinner plate which was to be used as a 
money collection receptacle. They would sing a ditty which was 
aimed at a particular person in attendance. When that person 
realised it was for him, he would come forth with a donation to the 
three merry-makers. The denomination most offered was a 1,000 
drachma note (A$5.40) per plate. Some donated more, none 
donated less. Donating less was probably out of the question as the 
lowest most used note in the Greek currency is 1000 drachmas. I 
did not see any coins in the plates. When a ditty was aimed at me, I 
was referred to as ‘the one from Australia’. I dutifully came good 
with 3,000 drachma, 1,000 for each plate. 

The bride and groom, now quite ready, were ushered through 
the narrow lanes of the village on the traditional walk to the 
church. Every now and then a stop would be made for more 
singing by anyone who cared to come forth with a verse or two 
about the bride, the groom, their respective parents, related 
families and so on. Eventually the church was reached after about 
two hours in the lanes. One would expect that once at the church 
the couple would go in and have the church part of their wedding 
day over and done with. No! On reaching the church grounds, a 
band struck up and Greek national dancing began and went on for 
at least two hours, after which the couple at last entered the church 
followed by the masses. The church became absolutely packed. No 
room to swing an icon, as it were. 

The church service, which normally goes on for about three 
quarters of an hour, went for near on one and a half, because there 
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were two priests in attendance, one of whom became a bit carried 
away with the sound of his voice, thus lengthening the ceremony 
somewhat. 

With the church service over, all or most of the guests filed into 
a small hall. This hall used to be the school in which I did some 
primary schooling. There is no school in the village any longer. 
The children have to be bussed to the village of Yiannathi about 
six kilometres away. Unlike at Australian Greek weddings where 
one sits at a table decked out so beautifully with place-names, 
bow-tied waiters and sometimes silver service to boot, here one 
had to line up army style clutching a plastic plate with plastic 
cutlery and file by to receive one’s rations. The food was served 
quite unceremoniously — usually by bare fingers! On receiving 
one’s share, one then had to find somewhere to sit. This was not 
easy, especially if one arrived a bit late, as we did. On finding a 
spot where one could sit, one was continually being reminded to 
hurry up because there were others who needed seating. After 
gulping one’s food down, the next step was to make one’s way to 
the kaffenion where celebrations and merriment continued till the 
wee hours of the morning. At the designated kaffenion the drinks, 
or whatever one wanted to partake of, were not complimentary. 

This and the other weddings were quite an experience for me 
especially since at this one I got into the spirit of the celebrations, 
drank too much ouzo, sang too many songs, ate too much food and 
generally overdid it. I include here the night before, which was a 
mini-wedding celebration in itself. 

At the kaffenion we switched from ouzo to beer. The mixing of 
drinks did not go down too well with me as I became almost 
paralytic. At some stage of my near alcoholic paralysis Michelle, 
in her wisdom, decided to send me back to the house with the 
movie camera before I, and others sitting at the table under which 
it was parked, kicked the working daylights out of it. I obediently 
staggered home, and found my own way, mind you, in my 
inebriated state and all. On arriving home I deposited the camera 
and my body on the bed and there we both lay till morning, much 
to Michelle’s disappointment as she felt in the mood to do some 
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dancing at the kaffenion. Me dance? She had to be joking! 
Anyway, she made no bones about the fact that she was 
disappointed when she came looking for me after I had not 
returned as expected but instead found me sprawled on the bed, 
dead to the world, embracing the movie camera. To state the 
obvious, I was not in her good books for a few days, receiving the 
customary silent treatment for about a day and a half. 


The feeding of the guests at the third wedding was even more 
army style. Old army style at that and a little different because two 
little old gap-toothed ladies in their village uniform of black 
dresses and scarves sat at huge cauldrons of stewed meat and 
beans to dollop large ladles of it into the soup plates of guests as 
they filed by. By this wedding I had learned my lesson and kept at 
arm’s length from the pre-wedding celebrations and the mixed 
drinks. I did however join in where necessary, remembering that 
one needs acquired stamina to get through the entire wedding 
programme, which I had mistakenly tried to get through during the 
first wedding. The songsters, by the way, considered their playing 
and singing as a form of paid employment, relishing the fact that 
there was money to be made from functions such as these even 
though they were invited guests and closely related to the families 
concerned. Uncle Kleovoulo did mention to me one day that they 
had picked up a tidy sum from one of the weddings and he was 
proud, grateful and a little richer for it. A good night’s work! And 
enjoyment! 


We did not attend the christening that was held in the village 
after the third wedding because we were in Rhodes City for two 
weeks prior to our departure for Athens and then home to 
Australia, but were told that the goings-on, although on a smaller 
scale, were similarly lengthy. Did we miss something worth 
writing about? Probably did, as I am sure the christening of a baby 
in a village would be as interesting as a wedding, probably more 
so. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The church in the village of Asklipio is very important to the 
villagers and the building is a centrepiece. It is a fine old structure 
built on the Byzantine plan as most Greek Orthodox churches are. 
Built of hand-hewn rock, it doubles as a tourist attraction. Tourists 
visit the church and its museum, part of which has been set aside 
for village historical artefacts like oil presses, ploughs and ancient 
stone columns found within the confines of the village. 

My first church attendance in Asklipio after 48 years was a very 
moving one. Michelle and I entered the church one Saturday 
morning, lit the customary candle purchased by putting a coin in 
the tray at the church entrance, and went in to join the 
congregation. 

On entering the left hand side of the church to find a place to 
sit, Michelle and I went our separate ways as is the done thing. She 
sat with the women and I went along to find a seat somewhere, 
anywhere. When my entrance was noticed by my relatives, I was 
quite ominously but unceremoniously directed not to stand or sit 
‘anywhere’ but to occupy the seat my grandfather (Emmanuel) 
vacated when he died. The seat is always occupied by his 
descendants or close relations whenever they are at church; the 
family seat. I felt honoured to be allowed to occupy this seat, so I 
sat and joined in the atmosphere of worship. Looking around I 
remembered the spot where, as a five year old, I recited my first 
much-acclaimed prayer. They then actually applauded me by 
tapping lightly with their hinged seats. This kind of applause was 
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evidently allowed in church in those days. As I was focussing on 
that spot, memories returned and I became emotional and tears 
welled in my eyes. This did not go unnoticed by my relatives, 
especially Aunt Kirania who also became tearful. 


The family seat was situated quite close to the chanters, one of 
whom arrived late. He pushed past me to occupy one of the 
chanters’ lecterns and began chanting with the others. Later I was 
told he is one of the local primary school teachers, a very busy 
fellow who has an annoying habit. The habit is of hawking mucus 
through the back of his nose quite noisily. He did this throughout 
the service much to my annoyance; he was right next to me, almost 
shoulder to shoulder with me. Others did not seem to be perturbed 
by it. Probably quite used to it, I guess. 

The long service, as the Orthodox service normally is, being 
over, we were glad to be out in the sunshine as conditions on this 
particular day were quite breezy and the church did not provide 
much protection from the chill. Chilly during a Greek summer? 
Unusual but a fact of life as a howling wind does occasionally 
blow through the village bringing with it a slight coolness. 

This Saturday was also the day we were invited to Aunt 
Kirania’s for lunch. As she was living at the highest point of this 
hilly village, it was quite an uphill walk. She was the super-fit 75 
year old I mentioned previously who does this uphill climb with 
foliage for her animals. ‘She is more fortunate than Aunt Fevronia 
because she has only one daughter to dowry, whereas Fevronia has 
three. Kirania also has two sons who are successful businessmen, 
they do not need to be dowried. Not because they have no need of 
the handout, but because boys, by tradition, are not normally given 
a dowry. However, most boys are helped out both financially and 
morally by their parents, so they reap a double benefit when or if 
they finally marry. Her two boys co-own a 40-roomed hotei/motel 
on the beachfront in Rhodes City. They are being helped by their 
parents at the moment because they are, we were told, ‘struggling’ 
a bit. 

Aunt Kirania has given her only daughter a unit in Rhodes and 
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a house in the village, and other goods and chattels, I imagine. 
Aunt Kirania has helped and dowried her children according to 
common practice but not to the extent Fevronia has because at 
least Kirania does not live in a converted barn. Instead she lives in 
a neat, modest little cottage overlooking the village. The cottage is 
quite an attractive one and is unlike the box-like structures of the 
houses lower down the hill. 


Everyone in the village of Asklipio is friendly and welcoming. 
They all know me because I look very much like my father, now 
deceased. The older I become, the more I look like him. Most 
people I met in the lanes and at social functions claimed me as a 
cousin. I often became embarrassed when on meeting certain 
people again I could not recall how they were related to me. Some 
became a little annoyed by this, especially when they had to tell 
me again how we were first, second or third cousins. They would 
forget that I am one and they are many. I had to remember many 
family tree branches: they had to remember only one. One smarty 
who had somehow learned of my inability to recall relationships 
thought he would test me at a coffee gathering after church one 
Sunday. He was out to embarrass me and I foresaw this. He began 
with the kind of approach I have often come across in pubs, 
‘you’re a school teacher, you should know’. And then asked a 
question which is meant to catch you out. Schoolteachers are 
supposed to know everything, walking encyclopaedias! Luckily I 
look more like a ‘fish and chips’ vendor than a schoolteacher so I 
have been spared a lot of that nonsense. This guy, unlike pub 
patrons I have come across, asked me about my lineage and other 
pertinent and impertinent questions about my relatives, knowing 
full well I would not know the answers and he would. I countered 
before attempting to answer by asking him that if I got all the 
answers right, would he give me a ten out of ten assessment, and 
by making him aware that his mother and my mother were related. 
That threw him a bit because in no way were we related. “How are 
your mother and my mother related?” he asked. “Because they are 
both women,” I replied. This came over better in Greek than it 
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does in English and he appeared, for a moment, quizzical and at a 
loss for an answer. The answer, if there was one forthcoming, was 
not given a chance because those around us laughed. He did not. I 
was given a reprieve. 


I needed to visit the Vrisi, literally means the tap, because I 
remember that landmark most vividly from my childhood. The 
Vrisi is a source of water pouring from a hillside near the lower 
end of the village. It runs at a good rate and has done so for many, 
many years, the volume of water is as I remember it. The clarity 
though, has changed noticeably. As drinking water it is no longer 
used as it was in my day. The reason for its lack of suitability as 
drinking water is progress. The village now has septic tank toilets 
all of which are above this outlet. Seepage from these toilets has 
rendered the once crystal clear water of the Vrisi undrinkable. 

Fond memories of our splashing around fully-clothed at the 
base of this then clean water source came back. It was forbidden, 
especially by our parents, but like all forbidden fruit it was most 
enjoyable. After frolicking we would begin walking home the long 
way round so our clothes would dry by the time our mothers saw 
us. They would have been horrified to have known that we had 
been swimming in the forbidden waters of the Vrisi fully clothed 
and soaking wet part of the way home. 

The Vrisi is now used only as a source of water for irrigation. It 
provides water for the’ lower part of the village’s vegetable 
gardens, olive trees, fig trees and vineyards. Progress, from which 
we all sometimes suffer, has to an extent affected the Vrisi but its 
waters are still plentiful and very useful. How such a supply can be 
there for so long and run at such a voluminous rate from the same 
hole in the side of the same hill is truly one of nature’s miracles. 
The bitumen road now extends to the Platano. This tree continues 
to grow as it did in my childhood just above the Vrisi. Previously a 
dirt road led to it, now it is made of bitumen. Some villagers think 
the bitumen should not have been extended to cover the base of the 
tree itself. This part they say should have been tiled and provision 
made for seating which people could use while they sheltered from 
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the summer sun. 

Although most villagers now have a phone, inter-roof 
communication is still well used. In my days as a child in the 
village it was the only form of air-borne communication used. 
Adults used it to call their children in from play and children used 
it to call in their parents from an extended neighbourly visit. Often 
I would go to our roof-top or the nearest one and call to my 
mother. I would usually call and say that I was home from play 
and that I was hungry or, “Mum, where are you?”. Roof-top 
conversations are often heard in Asklipio. They are short, to-the- 
point calls which can be heard by nearly everyone who is within 
cooee. Progress has interfered with this kind of communication in 
two main ways, the telephone and the electronic public address 
system, which the village now has. Public address is provided by 
the council and through it the council delivers important 
government messages and other announcements including 
wedding invitations, christening invitations, church notices, and 
the like. The roof-tops are now made of concrete. As a child I 
remember they were made of shale-type soil which retained 
moisture, thus cooling the houses down in summer. What effect it 
had on the houses during heavy summer rains I am not sure, but it 
did not seem to be a concern as far as I can remember. The roofs 
were Often used to sleep on during hot summer nights and as a 
child I remember looking forward to a sleep-out. We were never 
worried about being rained on during the night because it never 
rained and still hardly ever does during summer. And as a child 
will have it, I was always more interested in sleeping on the roof 
than in my bed, which was not my favourite place of repose. Now 
with the concrete roofs I believe the practice has all but 
disappeared. I cannot imagine a comfortable night’s sleep on 
concrete. 

Unfortunately the character of the village of my birth has been 
spoilt somewhat. One can picture a sleepy, fresh village with white 
asbestos paint, resplendent in the. sun providing a genuine 
Mediterranean appearance such as is seen on postcards. This today 
is still so, to a certain extent, but it has been marred by progress. 
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Now one can look out of one’s window and see electricity wires 
and cables strung up everywhere, strung up willy-nilly without a 
thought to the aesthetic look of a postcard village as Asklipio was. 
Another eye-sore is the proliferation of TV antennas which nearly 
every white-washed house boasts. However, one still needs to don 
sunglasses early in the morning because the whiteness of the 
village houses together with the bright sunlight and the blue skies 
of a Mediterranean summer’s morning do produce a very bright- 
white picture. Progress has also to a certain extent affected 
traditional village life. TV is, as it has been in other countries, the 
culprit. TV has spoilt my early memories of people visiting each 
other without a formal invitation, sitting by the fireplace and 
chatting or meeting at vantage points for a gossip. Gossip is what 
Greeks do well and it is harmless gossip. ‘Ella na 
gouventiasoume’, a Greek will say — ‘come and we'll have a bit of 
a chat’. At the kaffenia this goes on a lot between men when they 
are not busy playing cards, although I did not see much card 
playing at the village kaffenia. But, card playing goes on at the 
Australian Greek kaffenia. 


TV has now caused some of the villagers to have to hurry home 
from their daily labour to be in time to watch the Greek soapies. 
Aunt Fevronia watches the soapies but she still meets with some 
other village ladies at the base of the doctor’s surgery steps to have 
a bit of a gossip. Old habits die hard. Radio is alive and well in the 
village as I assume it was before the advent of TV. As I passed one 
of the houses one night, I was privileged to hear a Greek rap song, 
the song bounced along quite well too. The Greek language which 
is usually spoken quite rapidly seems quite adaptable to rap songs. 
Not my cup of tea, mind you, but it does go to show that the young 
of the village are keeping abreast of things. 

The children of Asklipio are mostly of the weekend, school 
holiday variety. They come with, are brought by, or sent by their 
parents who live and work in Rhodes City. Weekends see a 
proliferation of these ‘tigers’. Some parents send them to get a 
break, others send them because of necessity while others 
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accompany them for a weekend or holiday in the village. The older 
ones come to the village to ride their motor scooters around the 
village’s narrow lanes and streets or ride them to Kiotari Beach. 
Some of the scooters are very upmarket machines purchased for 
them usually by their grandparents who idolise them and spoil 
them. The grandparents are at these kids’ service while they are 
visiting the village. Nothing is too much trouble for them and 
nothing seems beyond reach or acquisition. It is doubtful whether 
many of them actually have a scooter licence as they look too 
young to qualify for one. The scooter seems to be a kind of status 
symbol amongst them, the kid with the best bike is at the top of the 
pecking order. They ride to Kiotari and I assume other beaches, sit 
in their peer groups, sipping coke or eating elaborate looking ice- 
creams and ice-blocks. Most are fat kids who really need to be rid 
of their bikes and do a bit of walking or running instead of riding 
their machines, sometimes I suspect, to the toilet. 

The younger kids play in the streets and lanes of the village and 
do so till it is very late at night. We heard quite boisterous 
behaviour and play one morning. On noting the time we found it to 
be 3.00am. Safe enough yes, but sleep for those who keep normal 
hours is a bit hard to come by, especially on weekends and school 
holidays when these fledglings are let loose on the village. There is 
no fear of molestation or kidnapping here in the village where 
everyone knows everyone else so well. 

The village women still bake their bread in the hand-made stone 
ovens as it has been done for centuries. The bread is round and 
flat, shaped rather like a discus but not quite as flat. Most villagers 
buy the flour from which to make it while some obtain the wheat 
from their fields and have it ground by a miller. The bread has a 
slightly sweet taste about it and does not stay fresh for long. A day 
after it has been baked it becomes quite hard. We were used to 
Australian sliced bread, which can remain fresh for nearly a week. 
Freshly-baked village bread is delicious and bread-making is a 
ritual. The women enjoy using it as an excuse to socialise at the 
same time. When smoke is seen emanating from somewhere, one 
can be sure bread is being baked and anyone who has been 
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kneading dough is welcome to come and use the smoky oven 
while it is still hot. The favour is returned next time round. Bread 
is plentiful. Villagers are very generous with what they bake, 
sharing it round the neighbourhood. We never had to buy bread the 
whole time we were in the village, there was always a loaf on our 
doorstep whether we needed bread or not. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Laws in Greece for me became quite unfathomable. My late 
mother’s house in the village is tenanted by a man who hails from 
the island of Gos, one of the Dodecanese Islands. Not a very 
popular man because of his goats and their wanton freedom. He 
has lived in our property for close on 20 years paying the paltry 
sum of 1,000 drachmas a month or A$3.00 per week. Lately he has 
ceased paying even that, citing the fact that he had to do some 
structural repairs, repairs that were not authorised. 

When we arrived in the village, I visited him one night to ask 
him to leave, reminding him that he had had three months’ notice 
via a legal letter from the Greek Consulate in Queensland. The 
letter was sent to the president of the village council who in turn 
brought it to a committee meeting where it was discussed and duly 
hand-delivered to the tenant. On the night of my meeting with the 
tenant, he denied having received it. By a slip of the tongue later in 
the night he half admitted he had received it but had not moved out 
because he did not know how long I would be staying in the 
village, or if in fact I would be needing the house. I told him I 
would be staying in the village for a lengthy period and that I 
would be needing the house either to stay in or renovate. At this 
point he became a little cantankerous with my attitude and said, 
knowing full well that Greek law is weighted very heavily on the 
side of the tenant, “You can’t get me out.” What he meant was that 
I could not evict him that easily, especially since I am an overseas- 
residing landlord as well. 
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After his immovable attitude was expressed, I stormed out with 
Greek arms aflutter, saying I would obtain the help of some 
relatives to throw his belongings out on the street or I would hire a 
bulldozer to knock the house down around his ears. Seemingly 
unperturbed with my threat he walked calmly back inside leaving 
me alone with my anger. Later I was to find out that he was not as 
calm as he made out because that threat made by me in anger did 
worry him, the reason being that a bulldozer was actually used by 
a Visiting Greek-Australian who had half a house demolished over 
a dispute of ownership. Mind you, that person allegedly spent a 
night in a Greek lockup. The half-demolished house I can vouch 
for because I saw it but the lockup bit may only be conjecture. 

Anyway, the tenant knew that I would have to try harder than I 
did to evict him, so I did try harder. I hired a solicitor. The solicitor 
who was introduced to me by Aunt Fevronia began proceedings 
through normal legal channels, the first being that she had to 
procure an eviction notice, which had to be hand-delivered to the 
tenant by a court employee called a ‘klitira’ which literally means 
one who locks out. This notice, legal and binding as it was, had no 
effect on the Goti. What was affected? Our pocket! To have one of 
these notices prepared and hand-delivered cost us 23,000 drachmas 
or A$123.00. He consequently ignored the letter once again, 
thumbing his nose at the law, which he knew and had experience 
with much more than I did. He evidently tore it up and denied he 
had ever received it. A duplicate was delivered to his daughter 
down the road who I expect did the same. The next step was for 
our solicitor to apply for a court hearing of the case. This she did 
and it was scheduled to be heard on 7th February, 1997. We were 
back in Australia by then but my two aunts appeared in court in 
our place and as witnesses. The court’s decision was such that the 
tenant lost the case and was given till the end of March to quit the 
place. End of March came and went, still no action by the defiant 
Goti. His plea was to be given time to finish building his new 
house which, by the way, is being built right next to ours. In mid- 
May he had still not budged. After my many costly phone calls to 
Rhodes, to check his movements, if any, and my bothering Aunt 
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Fevronia with it, he is still defiant of the law and of our solicitor’s 
threats of further legal action. He is a vindictive man because he 
has allegedly taken revenge on Aunt Fevronia for helping us evict 
him by allegedly burning down some of their olive trees. I suspect 
he relies on the fact that there is no proof that he was the alleged 
arsonist as it would come down to the fact it was her word against 
his. But I also suspect that there were witnesses to the alleged 
misdemeanour, who did not wish to be involved. Regardless, it 
seems that we will be stuck with his ‘friendly’ presence for as long 
as our house remains next to his new one. We will be stuck with 
him just as the residents of the village of Asklipio will be stuck 
with him and his wayward goats. As building laws seem pretty lax 
in the village, I would not at all be surprised if his new 
construction and our house are so closely built we may even be 
sharing a wall with him. This is not an uncommon occurrence in 
this village or others which dot Rhodes Island. Walls, pathways, 
access ways, laneways and roof lines are shared between houses. 
This seems to be the nature of Mediterranean villages but it does 
cause trouble, no end of it as we proved first hand while speaking 
with a judge in Rhodes City. He was dealing with a trespassing 
case, while we were waiting to see him about the eviction of our 
immovable tenant prior to hiring a solicitor and the subsequent 
court action of February 7th. Cousin Maria and I were allowed to 
listen to it all as we sat a metre away from him waiting my turn to 
be heard. 

He had no problem with that. It was obviously a common 
occurrence for this very busy man who, I felt, rather enjoyed the 
sound of his own voice. He held forth with plenty of theatrics 
knowing full well he had a captive audience. He even had time, 
after the myriad interruptions and the endless wait on our part, to 
interrupt my attempted discourse and entertain his young son, 
accompanied by a friend, who happened to walk in to see dad in 
action. The son, I was told later, was his from a broken marriage. 
He had access to this child but hardly had any time for him even at 
this moment, as inopportune as it may have been. The boy knew 
he was an important visitor for his dad so he took full advantage of 
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the situation and made himself at home in the spacious office. He 
took over his father’s huge chair and began to fiddle with all he 
could lay his hands on. We waited while this kid had his little play. 
I was amazed at the goings-on. All this and more was to transpire 
in the courthouse of Rhodes City. Time had come for me to say 
my bit and, as I was about to open my mouth, we were again 
interrupted, this time by a trio, who on entering quite 
unannounced, addressed the judge who surprisingly entertained 
their intrusion while we waited and waited and waited. We thought 
their dissertation would never finish. It was a trespassing case 
where one neighbour encroached upon another’s access path 
leading to the house. The neighbour in question actually obstructed 
the complainant’s entry to his own yard by building a permanent 
structure adjoining the house and almost completely across the 
common access-way. Just imagine what our future neighbour 
might do when or if he finally vacates our mother’s dowried house 
and builds in such close proximity as I have described, with the 
vindictiveness he obviously possesses. Luckily, I have no olive 
trees. 

The moment came at last when the way was clear for me to put 
my case to the judge. Before I had uttered a complete sentence he 
interrupted by asking what village I was from and on my saying I 
was from Asklipio he immediately guessed the identity of the man 
about whom I was to complain. He told me he knew the person 
well before I had a chance to reveal anything. The judge then told 
me he had had dealings with him and his errant goats before. It did 
not surprise me, because prior to our leaving the village Uncle 
Kleovoulo had him summonsed to appear in court over the fact 
that his goats strayed into my uncle’s melon patch, completely 
destroying it and other crops. I believe our tenant was fined 
100,000 drachmas, which he paid without difficulty by simply 
selling off a few of his wild goats. This hardly made a ripple in his 
endless supply of these animals, so we were told. I ended up 
speaking with the judge for about three minutes, after all that wait, 
theatrics and intrusion! He listened for about two minutes and 
then, quite candidly and quickly, told me he could do nothing for 
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me. He advised me to drag him into court in the hope that the case 
could be settled by the year 2005. Yes, 2005, because he had the 
right to adjourn hearings and generally delay matters almost 
indefinitely. 


The saga continues as our immovable tenant remains that way. 
Our solicitor now has to issue him with a court summons to appear 
at a set date before another judge who will, I assume, ask why he 
has not obeyed the court order to move as was scheduled by the 
end of March. Hopefully the judge will order the police to evict 
him forcibly, seeing all else has failed, including being allowed 
another month by our solicitor. She has been very patient with him 
and very trusting of him as he subsequently signed an agreement 
with her that he would leave by the end of April. It was now mid- 
May. He is still in possession of our house and has yet to appear 
before a judge with the summons. Greek law is perplexing, a 
paradise for tenants and a hell for landlords. 


As for road laws and rules, they are a farce. No motorist, it 
seems, obeys speed limits, wears a seat belt or stops for 
pedestrians at zebra crossings. One takes one’s life in one’s hands 
as a road is crossed in busy Rhodes City. The only time a motorist 
will stop for a pedestrian is when the pedestrian has actually 
walked out in front of an oncoming vehicle, not before. Parking 
seems quite haphazard, but a good idea I saw was that, before a 
parking attendant issued a ticket for expired or wrongful parking, 
he or she would blow a shrill whistle to warn a driver what was 
about to be done. If the offending driver was, by some stroke of 
luck, nearby he or she could come and retrieve the vehicle before a 
fine was issued. The only issuing done to the lucky driver would 
be a stern warning and a scolding by the parking officer. The 
disadvantage with this warning system is that it would be hard to 
discern which whistle meant what, as police officers on point duty 
also use whistles. They use them to hurry along drivers who are 
slow off the mark or to chastise one who may be in a wrong lane 
or doing something wrong. Quite entertaining at times, as were the 
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antics of Rhodes’ taxi drivers at the main taxi rank. Often Michelle 
and I sat to be entertained by the squabbling, arguing and 
sometimes thoroughly abusive taxi drivers. They would abuse each 
other at will when or if someone jumped the queue, thus obtaining 
a fare before being entitled to one. Greeks can be very 
entertainingly abusive of each other and these drivers were no 
exception. At times it looked to us as if they were enjoying it, 
especially if someone was watching. Nearly all the taxis in Rhodes 
are Mercedes, it must be a car more cheaply purchased if it is to be 
used as a taxi. Beautiful cars, well kept and maintained, all air- 
conditioned and very smooth and comfortable to ride in. Rip-offs 
must have been rife in Rhodes in the past as they are at present in 
Athens because the council has erected a large, colourful and 
illuminated sign prominently at the main taxi rank, which 
stipulates the fares to be charged. An excellent idea but it does not 
prevent rip-offs altogether, as drivers tend to use baggage as an 
excuse to charge more. Double-hooking is evidently legal or 
maybe authorities turn a blind eye to it. The first hirer is not given 
the option of accepting another. One is simply bundled in, like it or 
not, as we so abruptly found out at Rhodes Airport. 


My next experience in a church was again in the village itself. 
As I made my entry, I noticed the line-up of black-clad, gap- 
toothed little old ladies turning in unison to see me, the newcomer, 
enter. I was conscious of their following my every step and eyeing 
every aspect of my attire. They approved, I think, because the busy 
whisper did not do its usual rounds. When the priest did his 
customary promenade around the inside of the church, attended by 
important-looking altar boys, they went down almost to their knees 
in reverence whilst touching his elaborate gold-threaded gown, 
then crossing themselves when he passed them by. These old 
ladies are a regular feature of the church. They hardly ever miss a 
service and are always dressed in black as a sign of respect for and 
in memory of their deceased husbands or close relatives. They 
dress this way for years and years especially if they are widows. 
Greece would not be Greece or Rhodes would not be Rhodes 
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without these women. How uncomfortable it must be in the 40 
degree heat of a Greek summer! 

The priest of the Greek Orthodox Church in Asklipio is a local, 
having been born in the village. He is relatively new to the job, tall 
and handsome, but an unsmiling married man. It was not long 
before he noticed Michelle and bestowed upon her a bonus amount 
of blessed bread. He gave her half a loaf as well as the usual 
amount, which is about the size one could conceal in one’s fist. 
This amount is usually handed out by the priest at the end of the 
service. He hands it out palm facing the ground so that the partaker 
of the ‘antithero’ or blessed bread is able to kiss his hand. The 
bestowing of a ‘bonus’ amount of blessed bread is, we were told, 
quite common practice when or if too much becomes available. 

The church is always there. Everywhere there is a reminder of 
its being, especially on the islands of the Dodecanese. Wherever 
we went we could see a chapel, a monastery, and a church, even a 
tin replica of a church at the side of most roads. These replicas are 
there because someone may have been fatally injured at that very 
spot or because someone had put it there in memory of the saint’s 
name he or she bears. They usually contain an icon of the said 
saint and a lighted wick swimming in a glass of olive oil. In any 
event the all-pervading presence of the church is quite noticeable. 
The church involves itself in everything in Greece, in government 
and in the politics of government. 


When we first arrived in Greece, the burial of Prime Minister 
Papandreou was in progress. On TV, in the papers and on radio we 
saw and heard of his death and burial. His coffin was usually the 
focal point of most TV programmes one switched to. Speeches 
were made, dignitaries from all over the world were seen but 
always there were several tall-capped members of the church 
hierarchy, quite conspicuous in the background. The funeral went 
on for four days! It is certainly hoped that the coffin had its own 
portable refrigeration because it was now in the middle of the 
Greek summer. 
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Monasteries and churches, both large and small, ornate or 
simple, abound on Rhodes Island as they do on most other Greek 
islands, with the exception of Patmos, which has more than its 
share, being known as the island of churches, and priests. One day 
we were driven to a small church or monastery. I think as a 
generalisation, they are called monasteries if they are small and 
alone up in the hills, and churches if they serve a larger community 
such as a village. 

This day we were driven to one that was far into the hills. It was 
an early start. When we got there, it was 8.00am and Aunt Kirania 
was already there. So was her husband Kirro who is a volunteer 
church chanter. The service was already in progress. My aunt 
remained embedded in this tiny monastery for the whole two to 
three hour service. Luckily for her, I suppose, she was near a small 
window which must have given her some breathing space, 
literally. This tiny place was jammed with people, the overflow 
standing outside in the very small courtyard and taking part in the 
service as best they could. The end of the long service could not 
have come sooner because I became thoroughly bored. Some 
boredom was spared by my pretending to take some footage of the 
surrounding bushland, but all I really did was to look for a shady 
tree under which to have a snooze. 


End of siesta, and the service and the fiesta began. We feasted 
at the expense of the person. whose saint’s day was the reason for 
the service and the trek to the monastery. He was not with us to 
participate in the service and the feast. He was unable to be present 
because of a more pressing concern; business. This businessman, 
we were told, was well to do, so we expected to get a good feed, 
and we did. People sat where they could, under a tree, on a rock, 
on the ground, on the stone fence surrounding the monastery, 
anywhere, as they ate. Quite informal, quite natural, no pretence. 

At this monastery I had my first meeting with George. An 
interesting chap with a North-American accent. He had very curly 
black hair, peppered lightly with grey, and he wore gold horn- 
rimmed glasses. He saw me outside the monastery, the epitome of 
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a tourist with camera slung over one shoulder, and probably 
concluded by my countenance that I was not as strong a believer in 
what went on. We had a little chat and to my surprise I found that 
his degree of belief in the goings-on was about on par with mine. I 
imagined that he was there because he had to be or that he wished 
to maintain the peace with his wife who, no doubt, had a belief, 
which was probably more than the sum total of his and mine. We 
shared some jokes and became acquainted, although I found that 
George was a man who kept his distance. He was not a man who 
became too involved with anyone or anything, except his boat and 
fishing. Try as I did for the rest of our days in the village, I could 
not get very close to him although he was friendly and 
approachable at all times. By the way, he was the one responsible 
for encouraging the mixing of my drinks at the first wedding and 
getting me plastered. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The island-hopping episode of our Greek Roots visit was to begin 
on 2" July. It so happened that Cousin Bill Saris from Adelaide 
was going to Rhodes City on this day so we obtained a lift from 
him, much, much better than roughing it by bus. Our intention was 
to visit as many of the twelve Dodecanese islands as possible. 
Twelve islands to visit are a tall order but we were going to see 
how far we got and how far our money took us. Also, there was a 
time limit as we intended to be back for the three weddings, the 
first of which I have already described. Cousin Maria drove us to 
board the ferry, which was to take us to the first island of our 
choice, the island of Gos. We bought ferry tickets at a cost of 
3,000 drachmas each (A$15) quite cheap comparatively speaking. 
The ferry was a huge vehicular and passenger vessel with a very 
large, carpeted lounge..It was multi-storeyed and provided 
sleeping cabins for those who were to embark on a longer journey 
than we were. A very comfortable, large air-conditioned ship with 
bars, eateries at convenient positions and a souvenir shop to boot. 
Not exactly the ‘Pride of Calais’ in size and grandeur but large just 
the same. There were aeroplane seats upstairs for those who 
desired them or for times when the ferry was to carry a greater 
number of passengers than it was destined to carry that day. The 
carpeted floor of the lounge and elsewhere was comfortable 
enough to lie on. 

Many took advantage of this comfort and one often had to step 
over sleeping bodies as one made one’s way to the toilets or to any 
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of the canteens. Some passengers came prepared to sleep on the 
floor because they had brought along a blanket or a sheet not 
because it was cold but because of modesty. When the ferry was 
on its way, movement was hardly noticeable. No rocking, no 
rolling, the only proof that we were actually moving was when we 
looked out of the window. Mediterranean ferries move slowly but 
smoothly. They are a cheaper but slower form of transport than the 
hydrofoils delphinis as the Greeks call them. Not all islands are 
served by ferries so a hydrofoil is sometimes the only means of 
transport that can be used. I snoozed on the carpeted floor in 
company with many others. Some passengers went to the top floor 
to sun-bake. Michelle never used the floor to snooze. She dozed 
while she sat at one of the many tables available, using her 
handbag as a pillow which by now was almost as round as a soccer 
ball. How some women’s handbags can contain so many things 
and be continually added to without bursting is a modern-day 
miracle! On awakening, Michelle would just relax and watch the 
islands go by as our ferry plied its way over the calm deep blue of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Our aim was to travel light so our luggage 
consisted of one large, fat sausage bag. We had left the two 
heavier and bulkier suitcases back at Asklipio. Nearly every 
traveller falls into the trap of packing too much. Such was the case 
with our sausage bag. You would think we had learned by now, it 
was absolutely stuffed. Travel agents always advise, “Lay out what 
you intend to take with you on a bed and then pack half of it.” No 
one but seasoned travellers follow that advice, it seems, as 
wherever we travelled, bulk was the norm. 

At the island of Gos’ main ferry terminal, we were regurgitated 
from the gaping mouth of the ferry with the rest of the alighting 
passengers and vehicles. Some remained on the ferry to go on to 
other islands, this was our first stop. Immediately we set foot on 
the jetty, we were besieged by persons trying to sell 
accommodation. One guy was rather relentless. At first he offered 
us ‘all new’ accommodation at 6,000 drachmas per night. We tried 
to ignore him so he went down to 5,000 then to 4,000 whereupon 
we weakened. We settled for a room at 4,000 drachmas with 
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shared bathroom/toilet facilities. The ‘agent’ soon had us bundled 
off into a private car, which took us to our sleeping quarters for 
that is all they were. Forget about the all new ‘come on’ we got at 
the jetty. The room was small with an equally small balcony barely 
large enough for two people to set foot on at the same time. There 
was a brown cloth-backed plastic wardrobe, which had to be 
zipped up rather than be closed up. It was one of those collapsible 
ones used by campers. The double bed at least had clean crisp 
white sheets but the bed creaked all night. Bathroom/toilet 
facilities were something else. It was a _bath-shower-toilet 
arrangement, which was none too clean or decent-smelling. The 
toilet did not flush properly, sometimes not at all in which case we 
had to use the hand-held shower rose to flush it. On one occasion 
we were to use this method of flushing to get rid of someone else’s 
load, and I mean load because it took some flushing. We knew we 
had been had, but it was too late as the landlady had relieved us of 
our cash at the door. We decided not to make a fuss, being 
influenced by the fact that the very pushy landlady already had our 
money, and it was only a one night’s stay after all. I must say her 
attitude was very off-putting for it rattled Michelle and made me 
angry to the extent I had to be somewhat restrained by my more 
sedate wife. We survived a night’s sleep and toileting. The sleep 
was surprisingly good considering what we were tricked into. 

On our walk in the morning, we stopped for breakfast at one of 
the many harbourside’ restaurants. We ordered one thing and 
received another, the fare was all right so we let it ride too. Not a 
very good introduction to the island of Gos so far. Things had to 
get better, we thought. At least we enjoyed our walk through the 
scenic but very hustle-and-bustle, down-to-business harbour. 

We took two council bus rides around the island. The second 
terminated at Asklipio. Yes, there is another Asklipio, the 
birthplace of Asklipaeus, reputedly the first doctor, who was said 
to have passed through the other Asklipio using his healing powers 
there. That is how the village of my birth got its name. Asklipio in 
Gos is an historical village centering on the life and healings of 
Asklipaeus. Everywhere on this island are ruins of historical and 
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legendary interest. The charge of 800 drachmas to view yet more 
ruins turned us off especially seeing we were fresh from being 
ripped off, accommodation-wise. What was more, to us one ruin 
started to look like any other. Just as one church or cathedral 
started to look like any other on our recently completed tour of 
nine other European countries. 

Our sausage bag was becoming heavier and heavier even 
though we had not added much to it at this early stage. As we tried 
to manage it from place to place, it became a source of conflict 
between Michelle and me. My idea was to pull against each other 
on the straps so it would not entangle itself at our feet. As I pulled 
on my straps, Michelle took it to be that I wanted her to come my 
way. On doing so the bag became an obstacle and hard to manage. 
I tried to explain it all to her but the noisy, smelly, heavy traffic, 
the heat of the day, and our tiredness made it hard to get through. 
We would have given any money for a collapsible two-wheeled 
trolley but there was none to be found. 

A lesson learned for future travel. In Gos as in Rhodes, if you 
are at all timid about crossing a road, it could take forever. You 
had to take the bit between your teeth and bravely venture out 
hoping vehicles would stop, and they did but not until you had 
risked life and limb. Because of this and Michelle’s timidity with 
the traffic, we came to an agreement that we would cross 
independently when we were not sharing the burden of our black 
sausage bag. Consequently I often had to wait on the other side of 
the road for Michelle to cross in her own good time. I have footage 
of her standing on the opposite side of the street, finger on lip, 
timidly waiting for a break in traffic. 


The Platano in Gos is an interesting tree. This was reputedly 
the tree under which Plato sat, pondered and came forth with his 
now well-documented wisdom and philosophies. Being the 
original tree, it is very old and very large-girthed. The trunk itself 
is hollow. Two or three people could easily stand inside its dark- 
red hollowness. Amazingly enough, this tree is still alive, probably 
because it is securely fenced off. Proof of its being alive is that it 
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showed prolific new leaf activity, its branches laden with green 
foliage equal to if not better than trees nearby which would be only 
a fraction of the Platano’s age. 


At the entrance to the area shaded by this unbelievable tree, I 
said hello to an old man selling souvenirs and other knick-knacks. 
We conversed a good deal. It was easy to get into conversation 
with a Greek, any Greek. This elderly Greek was no exception. As 
we conversed, I was to learn that he was originally from the island 
of Patmos, the island we were to visit next. He knew the family we 
were to contact. This family is related to us through my older 
sister’s marriage and they make their living through fishing and 
the letting of accommodation. He knew them well and told us how 
to reach them quite simply by asking for them by name at the 
foreshore where our ferry would moor. ‘Everyone knows them’, he 
said, ‘you’ll have no trouble finding them’. 

Time came to await the arrival of the ferry to Patmos. The 
journey, we were told, would take three and a half hours. Michelle 
waited at the water’s edge in the sun. “In case we miss it”, she 
said. How could we miss such a monster with all the commotion 
attached to its arrival and departure? Michelle was being extra 
careful as she always was during the whole of our three months 
sojourn overseas. Consequently no luggage or valuables were 
stolen or mislaid. Had it been left to my easy-going and sometimes 
forgetful ways, I doubt we would have had such a worry-free time. 
As it coincidentally turned out, the monster ferry’s name was the 
Patmos. I waited in the sheltered lounge for it to arrive; Michelle 
would not do that. She concerned herself about everything, 
missing ferries, where to stay, being ripped off, losing our way, 
being left stranded, you name it, she worried about it. But her 
concern paid off in the end, I guess. 

Not exactly the adventurous type, my wife. Cannot be blamed I 
suppose as she has had a very cloistered upbringing. Cloistered is 
still her way of life and I think she prefers it that way even though 
we have been married for over thirty years. There is something to 
be said for the over-protection of Greek girls as some are 
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overprotected even today as most were in the fifties and sixties in 
Australia. When the real world comes along, sometimes panic sets 
in as they do not know how to handle the traumas and real life 
tragedies that they were shielded from by their well-meaning, 
careful parents. But, on the other hand, giving them the freedom 
that some present-day Greek girls enjoy is probably going to the 
other extreme. It seems that the old and the very conservative 
values of the Greeks of my now deceased parents’ era, which they 
brought along from ‘old’ Greece, have remained somewhat 
steadfast in Australia. Certainly more so than the values of the 
modern-day Greeks in Greece have. In the village where I 
expected some of the conservativeness to persist, for after all this 
is where it all started for us, I noticed that the young girls enjoyed 
almost unbridled freedom, freedom, which was outwardly 
displayed by the way they dressed. A comment passed by a young 
fellow tourist from Brisbane could not go unnoticed. He stated, 
and it was very brave of him, that, “The girls here dress like tarts.” 
He bit his lip quite soon after he made the comment, but too late. 
Just goes to prove though that the conservative nature of Greeks in 
Australia persists even among the not-so-old. 


At the ferry terminal the attendant at the ticket office at Gos 
Harbour was very rude and quite abrupt. Strangers asking for help 
or directions seemed to bother him. Not good public relations for 
an island so dependant on tourism.: The Patmos about which I 
questioned this reluctant gentleman was not as comfortable and as 
well cared for as the first ferry we travelled on. It was slower and 
older. Its slowness and the feeling that our trip to Patmos could 
take longer than the expected three and a half hours prompted me 
to buy a pack of cards to wile away some time. It was only after I 
had purchased them that we realised that we did not know any card 
games, so we made some up. Luckily for us, Michelle who comes 
from a family of male card players, was able to recall, somewhat, 
some games which we happily played, although not expertly, for 
an hour or so. 

The Patmos made two island stops before reaching its 
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namesake destination. At these stops passengers, goods and 
vehicles were loaded and unloaded with practised efficiency and 
very little fuss. All islands look alike from a ferry window, most 
are ungreen rocky outcrops on which houses are built. How 
anything grows on these desolate looking outcrops is amazing! 
Where there is mostly rock and a hint of soil emerges, plants seem 
to pounce on that small amount and grow profusely. Which rather 
brings to mind Aunt Fevronia’s garden at the back of their shack 
caliva at Kiotari. Here the soil looks terribly infertile, has the 
texture, colour and look of clay, yet everything grows extremely 
well. 

In our garden in Brisbane, we fertilise, re-fertilise, turn the soil 
over, water and weed regularly, but still things grow lethargically 
or not at all. Here in the Kiotari garden, watermelon, vegetables 
and fruit trees were doing very well and grapes were nearly at the 
stage of picking. We missed the peak stone fruit season but some 
backyard trees still bore the last of this year’s crop. There was, 
however, plenty of this kind of fruit in the shops. Big apricots, big 
peaches, big nectarines, the like of which we do not see much of in 
Brisbane as the choicest of fruits are destined for the export 
market. Locals have to be content with lesser fruit sizes and 
quality. Wild pears were there for the picking, growing in 
abundance on the sides of many roads for anyone who cared to 
stop. We did, finding some were good but most had a brown centre 
or were too small to bother with. 


We arrived in Patmos at 8.30pm. Still plenty of daylight as 
Greece had switched to daylight saving long ago and continues to 
do so every summer, a very valuable extra hour for the tourist 
dollar. As we disembarked, the first person I recognised was the 
singing dwarf who was once imported for a stint at Brisbane’s 
Greek Club. What this man lacked in height he made up for in 
voice, possessing a very strong and melodious one. Such a strong 
voice emanating from such a small person seemed a bit 
incongruous at the time. He did not recognise me or Michelle and 
we did not expect him to, although we sat at the same dinner table 
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at my sister’s place in Brisbane. Her husband Emmanuel who 
originally hails from Patmos invited him over as they knew each 
other back in the days when he lived in Patmos before migrating to 
Australia. We reintroduced ourselves to the friendly little man who 
was soon able to point out Lefteri, the fisherman brother of 
Emmanuel, who was just walking from his fishing boat. Lefteri 
greeted us without surprise as he knew we were coming to Patmos. 
George, his son, who lives in an outer suburb of Brisbane, 
evidently wrote to him informing him of our imminent arrival. 
Next, we met Theo, Lefteri’s other brother and Lefteri’s wife. 

Soon we were ushered to our accommodation, to one of many 
units owned and run by the two brothers and one sister of brother- 
in-law Emmanuel of Brisbane. The unit was a single neat white 
tiled room containing two single beds and a bathroom-toilet- 
shower combination. All very white, very neat, very clean and 
very compact. We were also shown a nearby kitchen, which was to 
be shared by all guests on the same floor as we were. Certainly a 
vast improvement on the Gos episode, which was still fresh in our 
minds. 

That night we had mezethes and beer at a foreshore restaurant 
which Lefteri frequented every day, failing none, while we were 
there. The mezethes were excellent. The highlight being sea 
urchins, all prepared with olive oil and seasoning, brought proudly 
to our table by Lefteri. The taste of the urchins though was a little 
disappointing as their flavour had been drowned with too much oil 
and seasoning, the same fate that had befallen the snails I had in 
Paris about two weeks earlier. Regardless, I downed everyone of 
them on my plate and also had a couple of Michelle’s. She is not 
partial to sea urchins but had some anyway to please our host. 
Besides, Michelle is one of those people who eat with their eyes 
and urchins are not exactly a delicacy which can be presented very 
pleasingly, no matter how hard one tries. Theo, who is now an 
older version of his nephew in Brisbane, joined us. Both possess 
the same mannerisms and attitudes to life. Both are very casual 
and never, it seems, in a hurry, quite uncanny. On the same night 
we met the restaurateur’s wife who is quite a beautiful woman 
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with whom Lefteri had mezethes daily after fishing, which for him 
begins at 2.00am each day including Sunday, Christmas Day and 
Good Friday. He works hard and his weather-beaten face and lean 
body certainly display that fact. As for the woman, she certainly 
knows she has something going for her. She came into the 
restaurant every day dressed to kill with long flowing black hair 
which she would throw back deliberately as does a horse it’s 
mane. Her actions and body language were such that they made an 
announcement on entry. The announcement was, “Hi, I’m here and 
I’m beautiful.” 

I suspect that the mezethes that night may have given me 
diarrhoea, which pestered me for days although Gos’ water which 
we drank straight from the tap could have contributed as well. 
Rhodes’ water is good but we forgot that all the islands do not 
have good water. We should have been purchasing bottled water 
all along as we were advised to do even before we landed in 
Greece, but we were lulled into a false sense of security by 
Rhodes’ water. Diarrhoea, by the way, became a problem for 
Michelle who was also pestered with it for days to come. But she 
quickly got over this bout. 

That same night we tried to walk off our considerable fare by 
going for a moonlight walk along the foreshore. We enjoyed the 
stroll but became very tired very quickly. So we returned to our 
unit where our sleep was a sound one except for the battle we had 
at the start with the noisy motor scooters which roared up and 
down the narrow lanes near our room till well into the night. They 
started up again quite early the next morning. People in Patmos 
and other islands, it seems, do not walk much. They go 
everywhere by scooter, as they used to go by donkey. 


Patmos is the island of churches and Greek Orthodox priests. 
Everywhere one looked there was a church. In every second car 
there was a priest either driving or as a passenger. How do so 
many churches and priests justify their existence? There are only a 
limited number of people on the island to serve, even fewer during 
the off-peak tourist season. We went to visit a most glorious 
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church set high upon on a hill facing the most populated part of 
Patmos with Theo as our guide. The church of Panayia Koumana 
has a well-nurtured garden growing nearly every Mediterranean 
fruit one could think of. Signs prohibit people from picking the 
fruit but I am sure some fruit sampling went on regardless. The 
very healthy looking pear tree for instance was begging to be 
relieved of some of its abundance even though some of the fruit 
was not quite ready. From a point, which served as a lookout as 
well as a bell-tower, we obtained a most magnificent view of 
Patmos and its blue harbour with its many fishing vessels anchored 
or on their way to somewhere. Absolutely breath-taking. 

During the day we did some shopping and at night we were at it 
again. Mezethes with Lefteri and Theo at Lefteri’s favourite haunt. 
Some freshly caught fish were brought in by Lefteri and they were 
duly prepared for us on the spot by the restaurant’s cook. From the 
sea to the frying pan, could not be any fresher! He also brought 
along some octopus, which was done on coals, both delicious and 
of course fresh-tasting. The only way to go when it comes to 
seafood, I ate well, as usual, quite forgetful of the fact that it was 
not doing my diarrhoea any good. The fish, although not 
wonderful specimens to behold, were excellent and rather tasty. In 
Greece it seems they keep all manner and size of fish. Some fish, I 
saw in Patmos fish market, were not only small but were fish I am 
sure we would throw back. I suppose when a sea like the 
Mediterranean is probably nearly fished out, one can be thankful 
for small mercies, any mercies, however small. 


Theo (Theodoros) is an interesting fellow. Apart from looking 
like an elderly carbon copy of his, and my nephew Theo in 
Brisbane, he is also just as casual and easy-going as Theo the 
younger. He is quite unpunctual, never hurries anything. 
Unfortunately he has a disability. He has one useless leg and for 
support he uses an old fashioned crutch, something like the one 
Long John Silver of “Treasure Island’ used. He uses it skilfully, as 
if it were in fact an integral part of his body. He has never married 
and is quite content to live in Patmos to help out where he can and 
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wile away his days at the various coffee houses and eateries while 
watching the boats and ferries arrive and depart. Ferry-arrival 
watching is a regular pastime in Patmos. The locals greet each 
ferry as it arrives, always on the lookout for a familiar face. Of 
course there’s the other pastime with which we had experience in 
Gos; accommodation touting. Theo lives with his sister and helps 
her to run the accommodation units, one of which was rented out 
to us. Lefteri, on the other hand spends most of his spare time 
talking to the restaurateur’s wife who seems to find him quite 
fascinating company. Quite above-board company mind you, as 
Lefteri was pushing 70 while she was probably only approaching 
30. Every day we were there we saw them sitting at the back of the 
restaurant chatting, nibbling and drinking. She seems to be on the 
receiving end of the conversation as Lefteri has the ‘gift of the 
gab’. 

Plenty of late night diners could be seen enjoying the Greek 
cuisine and the view of Patmos Harbour by night. Patmos, to me, 
seemed to be enjoying a bumper peak tourist season although in 
Rhodes we were told that generally tourism was down by at least 
30%. 


In this part of the world the day livens up quite late, 9.00 — 
10.00am, but continues quite busily till 2.00am, sometimes later. 
Between 2.00pm and 4.00pm it is siesta time. Nearly everything 
comes to a standstill. Most shops close and people go home to 
sleep till four. A good practice because this sleep refreshes you 
and you work better. Unlike the midday sleep one might try in a 
tropical climate, the Mediterranean sleep does not seem to leave 
one in a state of drowsiness on awakening. To try to have siesta 
outside the traditional hours is near impossible because of the 
noise from the children playing in the lanes and the motor scooters 
roaring up and down the narrow streets and lanes which are 
overlooked by concrete structures that bounce the sound around 
until it reaches your ears making sleep quite out of the question. 
We soon learned to siesta like everyone else. 

Theo has never been to Australia, unlike Lefteri and his wife 
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who have been to Brisbane at least twice. Theo said he will visit 
only if or when his relatives foot the bill. He is a no nonsense man, 
and a relatively poor man now since he has given away virtually 
all to his relatives’ children. The usual sacrifice that villagers and 
islanders make for relatives, especially their children. Theo took 
possession of our passports, not because he feared we would 
abscond without paying our rent, but because, he said, it is the law. 
He said he would allow us to have them back if we needed them as 
identification to exchange money, but only one passport at a time. 
We were rather anxious that he might lose them and were rather 
taken aback that he saw it necessary to have to remove them from 
our Custody because at this stage no one had commandeered them 
except customs officials. We did not know then that it was 
common practice when hiring accommodation and I did not think 
that anyone had the power to remove one’s passport except 
customs officials, immigration authorities or the police. 

One of the nicest beaches we visited here is called Gambos, at 
which we spent four relaxing hours swimming, sunbaking and 
sleeping. A beautiful beach, the cleanest and clearest we had been 
to so far and here I include Asklipio’s Kiotari. Gambos Beach was 
one of the few beaches we had experienced, which boasted natural 
shade provided by trees not far from the water’s edge. At other 
places shade could only be provided by hired umbrellas or 
canopies. I swam to my heart and body’s content. Michelle was 
not in the swimming mood. She sat under the shady trees and 
either watched me or slept. 

Near the trees under which we sought shade were some other 
beach-goers, two married ladies and a fisherman of questionable 
status. The latter spent most of his time and energy trying to latch 
on to one of the ladies who told him that she was married but in 
the throes of separation. The ladies were both Athenians. One was 
more attractive than the other, so the fisherman naturally tried his 
best with that one. In an aside moment he asked her to get rid of 
her companion, so they could go diving for sea urchins the next 
day. The less attractive of the two was none too pleased to 
overhear the fisherman’s request but it became evident to us that 
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she was used to rejection. 

Later, in Patmos proper and by chance, we happened to bump 
into the one with whom the fisherman had, we assumed, success at 
the foreshore. She recognised us as her companions at the beach 
from the previous day and struck up a conversation, during which 
she was quick to mention that the date never eventuated because 
she became aware that he was only after one thing. “He was just a 
horny fisherman who considers Athenian ladies fair and easy 
game”, she said. It seems that Athenians talk quite frankly, as we 
were later to find out whilst in Athens. 

At this beach and others we went to during many such visits, 
including those in Rhodes, people did not mind stripping in front 
of others as they prepared for their swim. They would pull their 
trousers down, jump into their bathing costumes, and into the 
water, all in full view of other beach users, men, women and 
children. Only a few were a little modest about it and tried a towel 
as cover but they did not try too hard not to be seen. The woman 
from Athens who was subjected to the come-on by the said 
fisherman was a case in point. She stripped in front of us at 
Gambos Beach. No modesty, just complete nudity. I was asleep so 
I missed the strip show; maybe that is why she did it. Michelle saw 
it all. The lack of dressing facilities at most beaches is quite 
marked, so people cannot be blamed for exposing themselves, but 
at least they could be a little more careful with their towels or wait 
till am a sleep. Or fully'awake, only if being awake is warranted. 

We returned as we arrived; by a council bus which terminates at 
Gambos and serves the beach every four hours. The bus driver’s 
son collected the fares. He looked about ten years of age. When he 
came to us, I had only a 10,000 drachma note to offer as payment 
for our fares back to Patmos proper. On seeing he had not enough 
change, I suggested to him that he go on collecting until he had 
amassed enough cash to be able to give us change. He took my 
advice but was a little late getting back to us or he forgot to. At the 
next stop there was a change of drivers. We did not notice whether 
the boy got off with the changeover and assumed he was still at the 
back of the bus collecting fares. In the confusion of people getting 
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on and off, the change of drivers and the heat of the day nobody 
came to relieve me of the high currency note, so we got a free ride 
back. No big deal. The fare was small and it would have been too 
much of an ordeal to try to explain to the new bus driver what had 
transpired. Knowing that we would leave more than a bus fare in 
Patmos before we departed was our conscience-clearing thought. 

The island did well from us as it was doing from the other 
tourists, besides we had not been ripped off yet, but it was coming. 

We were due to meet our older daughter’s in-laws on the island 
of Samos soon, so I made inquiries about a ferry to the island. One 
was to leave on Sunday, which was too early for us as the relatives 
may not have been in Samos themselves by then. Another was to 
leave on Tuesday, which was too late as we needed to get back to 
Asklipio for the third wedding by 18" June. The only alternative 
left was a hydrofoil which left for Samos every second day; much 
faster but at twice the cost. 


Our last few days in Patmos were spent shopping and 
socialising. Through necessity I had to purchase a pair of 
sunglasses, having left my other pair in Rhodes at Cousin Maria’s 
place. It was not easy finding a suitable pair. The trend was in 
small-frame sunglasses and I needed the horse-blinker variety to 
cover some of my big-featured face. After much searching I found 
a pair of rimless horse-blinkers that were to my liking. They 
proved to be good for the sun but the glass became loose quite 
quickly. I took them back for an exchange. The exchange took 
place but I had to shell out another 4,000 drachmas, to purchase a 
different pair, in total the glasses cost me A$43.00. I would never 
buy sunglasses that expensive back in Australia as I am prone to 
losing them. The most I have ever paid for a pair is A$15.00. 
Suffice it to say, I have not yet lost the Patmos sunglasses and am 
probably less likely to do so, I suppose, because of the price — 
certainly not their quality. The quality is fair but in Brisbane they 
would be in the A$10 to A$20 price range. I also purchased a A$5 
hat for A$12 in Patmos. (Retribution for the free bus ride, 
perhaps?) Actually the quality of the hat was not too bad but the 
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band was too wide for my liking. I either had to narrow it or mince 
around Patmos; so I chose the former. It was also a bit big for me I 
thought, but Michelle thought otherwise. She thought I was being 
fussy, so I said I would not try for a smaller size but just wait till I 
got a swelled head. My attempts at humour passed her by, either 
because she was not in a receptive mood or she was tired. 

Next, home for a siesta. A long one for Michelle, although she 
claimed as usual, she did not sleep — just closed her eyes for a 
while, a long while at that, and with a smile on her face. Maybe 
she was responding to my attempts at humour an hour or so before. 

After the siesta we contemplated how to avoid another 
restaurant meal with Lefteri and Co., as by now our feet were 
swelling not only from plane trips, coach trips and ferry trips, but 
from over-indulgence. We decided to buy rolls, fillings, fruit and 
coffee so that we could honestly claim to have had an early dinner. 
We also meant to stock up on supplies for future use. Dinner time 
came and we used the predetermined excuse and the fact that my 
diarrhoea was playing up, for not joining them. They were 
sympathetic and later came up with all sorts of home-made 
remedies to try to effect a cure for it — to no avail. 


Strange goings-on in Patmos; while we were enjoying sea- 
urchins and octopus one night, we learned that the restaurant had 
been reported for cooking octopus. It seems that there are times, 
occasions and areas when and where it is illegal to prepare octopus 
over an open fire. The owner of the establishment next door 
evidently did the reporting — which he later categorically denied. 
The building next door is an hotel, which also serves coffee and 
drinks to its own patrons and those passing by, Theo has his Greek 
coffee there regularly. He and other male patrons treat it like a 
kaffenion. Lefteri vowed never to go there again; he very rarely did 
anyway. A loud argument ensued over the matter with accusations 
flying hither and thither, the owner of the hotel all the time 
claiming he was not the informer who reported the matter to the 
authorities. However, clientele were lost over the fracas, one being 
Theo. 
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I asked a local why it is not permitted to cook octopus at certain 
times and was simply told, “It’s the law”. When I asked why it is 
the law, no one could tell me. It seems that the law is obeyed quite 
blindly without the knowledge of why it is the law. Laws, I 
thought, are made basically for the protection and comfort of 
society so I suspected the smoke bothered the nearby residents. 
But, I could not see how it could, if it is done, as it evidently was, 
close to the water’s edge and away from buildings and people. In 
this case was someone cooking octopus over hot, smoky coals at a 
location other than the foreshore? Numerous reasons for the law’s 
existence crossed my mind. Another was that perhaps the octopus 
was fast becoming an endangered species here and the fewer that 
were cooked, the fewer needed to be caught. 


One Saturday in Patmos we were to visit the restored monastery 
of St. Christodoulou high up on a hill overlooking the island’s 
main business and residential area. A priest was organised by 
Lefteri to take us on a lecture tour of this holy place but things did 
not turn out as expected. We took the bus to the monastery with 
the said priest riding shotgun. He did not show us any sign of 
special recognition but, nevertheless, when we alighted from the 
bus, we were careful to follow discreetly behind him so as not to 
lose him or demand any special attention, which we suspected 
Theo and Lefteri tried to procure for us. After leading us to the 
church proper via the steep steps, he did not bother with any of us, 
let alone Michelle and me. We promptly lost him in the maze of 
alleys and lanes within the church walls. Only a glimpse of him 
was obtained as he walked along a balcony while removing some 
of his hot black attire. He was soon gone forever never to be seen 
by us within this monastery or on the island itself. We toured the 
church regardless. I tried to take some footage inside a prominent 
and most holy part of this monastery but was told quite quickly but 
gently by a boy church worker (probably an altar boy) that this 
was not permitted. Men were expected to wear long trousers inside 
such establishments, so I took along a pair which was difficult to 
put on as there were no really secluded spots along the way in 
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which to change. It was too hot to wear them in the bus or all the 
way up the steep incline to this famous and very holy place; a 
waste of effort. There were plenty of other men with shorts who 
strolled in and out of sacred pockets of the monastery who were 
not struck down by the wrath of God. We did not spend too much 
time here because without a guide, the tour was almost 
meaningless. Besides, the all-churched-out feeling from our 
European tour persisted. However this church was in a 
commanding position overlooking Patmos and it provided a 
panoramic and quite fantastic view of the whole of it; a good place 
for videoing, of which I took full advantage. 

On the very next bus down I could not help but muse that these 
early churchmen certainly knew where and how to build their holy 
places, the view, the security and today the real estate value! 


As was mentioned before, the diarrhoea that gripped me since 
our visit to the island of Gos persisted in Patmos. The relatives 
here tried using some home remedies on me, which tasted horrible. 
Black Greek coffee, no sugar with half a lemon squeezed into this 
traditionally small cup. It did not work, and only succeeded in 
making me nauseous. Boiled rice with lemon and an iced lemon 
drink did work temporarily. I was now prepared to resort to the 
services of a pharmacist but on this particular day he was shut. It 
was Sunday as I soon became aware after having lost track of time. 


We paid Theo 5,000 drachmas per day for the accommodation 
he afforded us and we were thankful for it because comparatively 
it was quite cheap. We were not given special consideration 
because we were related, as we found out later, it was the going 
rate regardless. On paying, we received our passports back, much 
to our relief. Overall the relatives were good and caring towards 
us, especially caring about my affliction, which certainly sapped 
my strength, energy, and zest for fun. However, my energy began 
to return after a lot of fasting, resting, and floating around at the 
nearby Patmos beaches. No shortage of neat little places where one 
could go for a relaxing swim, sunbake, or siesta. Some beaches 
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were so small that if you got there first, it became your own 
private little place. 

A hitherto unknown lady from Tasmania showed us heaps of 
hospitality. Rather more than the relatives did but only in the sense 
that she welcomed us into her home and her own private space. 
She invited us for coffee and offered lots of goodies, actually more 
goodies than we had seen on any relative’s table so far. We tried to 
have a conversation with her but it was near impossible. Talk 
about scatterbrained! One got the feeling that she had two brains 
for she could handle two conversations or situations with ease. The 
relatives were the same. She often switched to another channel of 
conversation, left you in mid-sentence and you never returned to 
the subject or to complete the theme. Everything was piecemeal. If 
she stayed with what was being discussed for two minutes, it 
would be a miracle. All the time this very hospitable lady was 
entertaining us, she would glance out her front door, say hello and 
briefly converse with someone else while we were left with an 
unfinished sentence, mouth agape. 


It certainly is a small world as had been proved to us previously 
on the European tour and in Rhodes City, and as was due to be 
proved time and time again whilst we were overseas. This time, 
our neighbour who stayed on the same floor of the apartment as 
we did, hailed from Adelaide and lives in the same street as my 
Uncle Margellos; mother’s side of the family. My uncle lives in 
King Street while our new-found friend and temporary neighbour 
lives at the other end of the same short street. He told us that he 
and his wife had been to Samos, the island to which we were 
heading next, and that Samos is a much greener island than most 
Dodecanese Islands are. We were looking forward to a bit of 
greenery, as most islands so far seen seemed rocky, desolate, and 
quite dry but somehow still pretty. 

Patmos is also a pretty island. It is also quite clean considering 
the standard of cleanliness of the islands we had been to so far. 
However, it is an island almost completely dependent on tourism. 
It has hardly any natural resources of its own and even has to buy 
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some of its water from Rhodes. Some local fruit and vegetables are 
produced but seemed to be in short supply, perhaps because of 
peak demand during peak tourist season. If you buy any locally 
grown produce from the back of a truck or from a cart on the side 
of the road, be prepared to be stung if you are a tourist. I had not at 
that stage learned to bargain with merchants. It is just not in my 
nature, as I am used to Australia where the price is the price and no 
variance exists except perhaps in electrical or furniture stores. I 
hoped to learn to bargain one day. Michelle often complained that 
I did not bargain and that I should and not just hand over the 
money. 

Theo took us to a restaurant, which he said was a good one, and 
had reasonable prices. Here we were sure not to be ripped off as 
we were with a local who knew what he was about. Unfortunately 
I was still not able to eat the good food available. I had, or tried to 
have plain spaghetti with a little cheese, but my appetite just was 
not there. Michelle took care of what I left, which was nearly all 
because she is partial to spaghetti in any form. 

While we were enjoying the food, the surroundings, the gentle 
sea breezes and the convivial atmosphere we suddenly became 
aware of a steady influx of people. In no time the restaurant was 
full to capacity. A wedding reception was to be held here that very 
night. Along came the bride, the groom and three priests, the usual 
bridal entourage and of course the hundreds of guests. We felt 
absolutely swamped but unfazed. Theo knew the couple who had 
just tied the knot and although he was at liberty to join the 
wedding feast, he did so rather reluctantly. Michelle did not and I 
could not. 

The wedding feast procedure was quite familiar to us; a typical 
Greek wedding; plenty to eat, plenty to drink, traditional Greek 
dancing, normal dancing, and music provided by a live, hired 
band. A slight difference here was that there were three priests in 
attendance but, with the abundance of priests here, one could 
understand. Unlike Australia where wedding reception costs are 
equally shared between both parties, we were told that the practice 
in Patmos and probably throughout most of Greece is that the 
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bride’s parents pay the lot. Quite a drain on the pocket, especially 
as most Greek weddings have a large number of invited guests. At 
this one I estimated that there were about between 150 and 200 
guests. The setting though was magic as the restaurant was on the 
foreshore of Meloi Beach and a stone’s throw from the water. The 
tables and chairs were under and surrounded by a continuous 
trellis of foliage creating a cool, green cave-like atmosphere. The 
best and most congenial setting for a wedding reception we had 
ever been to. 

We cabbed it home. I paid for the transport while Theo paid for 
the food, rather to my surprise considering his brother’s frugality. 
He paid 3,600 drachmas about A$18, not bad for a restaurant 
outing for two and a half people, if we compare it to food prices in 
Australia and most of the European countries we struck on our 
tour. We left the party at about 12.30pm and it was still going 
strong. Michelle wanted to stay longer as she was in a party mood. 
I was in no such mood in my condition. I had hardly eaten or 
drunk during the night nor had I done so for two days. We arrived 
home and the cone of silence was lowered, again! I had my 
shower, Michelle had hers and we both fell asleep almost 
immediately, and without further ado. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The trip from Patmos to Samos was of one hour’s duration and 
although it was twice as costly as one by ferry, it was cheaper in 
the long run. On a slow ferry one has plenty of time to spend 
money on food and souvenirs and items one does not really need 
such as the pack of cards previously mentioned. The hydrofoil 
certainly hurtles along; one can feel it lift as it gathers momentum. 
The boat was not crowded so I was able to sleep for half the 
journey by stretching my body along the empty seats; quite a 
comfortable and refreshing sleep. As usual, Michelle kept vigil 
while I was out to it. 

As soon as we set foot on the Samos jetty, hawkers of 
accommodation as usual, approached us, but we had other plans in 
Samos. It was a hot burdensome walk to the busy commercial 
centre of the wharf, burdensome in that the black sausage bag 
seemed heavier. Oh, for a two-wheeled portable trolley! However, 
life was not as difficult as I describe it for by now we learned to 
pull against each other on the straps so that the bag did not impede 
our progress. A minor problem on the surface, but quite major in 
reality, especially when one is tired, hot and hungry. We decided 
to have a burger for lunch; this one was the closest in taste and 
appearance to the burgers we were used to back home. It contained 
real red meat unlike the burgers in Rhodes, which contained either 
pork or chicken meat. 

Our plan was to bus it to Balio Gastro (Old Fort) but we caught 
a cab instead as bus services, we were told, were irregular and 
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unreliable. When we reached our destination, a kindly shopkeeper 
led us to Archondia’s sister who told us we would have to catch 
another cab to Kervelli Beach where Archondia and John, our 
daughter’s in-laws, were staying. Eventually, after a couple of 
frantic phone calls, a taxi arrived and sped us to Kervelli. It was a 
relatively long journey over very winding bitumen roads, which 
went around the many steep hills rather than through, or over 
them. It was a scenic and green journey, a pleasant break from the 
dry, barren-looking islands we had experienced so far. The driver 
knew Archondia’s other sister, the sister with whom she was 
staying, so he delivered us to the front gate of her house, which 
was situated down a narrow dirt lane which could accommodate 
only one car one way. We retrieved our baggage from the boot, 
paid our fare and made our way up the path to the house while the 
taxi backed back down the lane and out of sight. 

At the house we were greeted by total silence. It was siesta 
time. John was snoozing on the veranda couch under the grapevine 
which climbed over the makeshift support. This offered a cave-like 
shelter from the noonday sun. We remained quiet and let them 
sleep awhile. When they awoke naturally they were surprised to 
see us but were doubly surprised, so they said, because they were 
not expecting us till the end of the month. It was now the 
beginning of it. They planned to go to Crete and we were to 
accompany them but the three weddings back in Asklipio put a 
stopper to that part of the original plan. 


Kervelli in Samos is like paradise; the beach was very clear and 
clean. No aluminium cans, plastic bags, and the like littered this 
beach as they littered some other island beaches we visited. I went 
for my first swim here with John. The water was warm, warmer 
than at Gos and Rhodes. The place at which John and Archondia 
were staying was a gardener’s dream. Lots of fruit and vegetables 
were being grown, and goats were grazing where they should. The 
animals they had knew their place and seemed to know that they 
should steer clear of the market garden only a few metres away. 
The garden’s clayey looking soil was as infertile-looking as that in 
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Rhodes but plants and fruit trees grew profusely regardless. 

The unit we hired belonged to relatives of the people with 
whom John and Archondia were staying. We took up residence in 
it after being assured it would be reasonably priced. I assumed the 
rate would be around 6,000 drachmas per day, seeing we avoided 
agents’ fees by dealing directly with the owners, and that the 
owners were related to John and Archondia. The unit was cute, all 
to ourselves. It was like the tiniest of cottages of our own, on its 
own, surrounded by vegetable gardens and Mediterranean fruit 
trees. There was a pear tree right near the front door from which | 
often picked a pear or two. The cottage itself was self-contained in 
more ways than one, with tiled floors, tiled roof, of concrete 
structure and it was easy to maintain and keep clean. The 
whiteness of the floor tiles and walls gave it an almost sterile 
appearance. At last, we had a quiet spot. No noisy scooters, no 
traffic whatsoever and no noisy Greek islanders conversing at the 
top of their voices as they did, for example, in Patmos. The only 
noise was from the cicadas, which only added to the 
Mediterranean summer atmosphere. 


Being a sharing person, I passed on my diarrhoea to Michelle 
who now began to rest a lot due to the sapping effects of the 
affliction. Another home remedy suggestion came our way. 
Archondia suggested we drink plenty of coca-cola. Drink plenty of 
coke? New one on me! 


At our little cottage hide-away, we were befriended by a cat 
which visited regularly. It was obviously quite used to being fed 
by past tenants; at this early stage we had nothing to offer it, but it 
came anyway. As scraps became available, another cat soon joined 
it. They both meowed for a morsel each day they came, but the 
morsels were few and far between because we did not do enough 
cooking to have any leftovers. Both cats looked exactly the same, 
could have been siblings, so we called one ‘Cat’ and the other one 
‘Duplicat’; skinny but attractive little creatures. 

For the first time since arriving in Greece we had a TV set at 
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our disposal but it could receive only one channel. Even that 
required an engineer’s degree to obtain. The reception was difficult 
or near impossible because Kervelli is surrounded by very high 
green hills and to get over them one would need a very tall antenna 
mast. Most programmes were in German and often the very same 
programme would be repeated in other languages including 
English. So it was often possible to see the same programme three 
times. Good for language students. 

My diarrhoea, I thought, had subsided a little, now it was 
Michelle’s turn to suffer. Having been assured the water in Samos 
was excellent, we concluded that it must have been the water we 
drank earlier. From now on only bottled water, thank you. As we 
both now had the same affliction, we could not eat the home-made 
pitas that our acquaintances sent over, nor could we use milk in 
our coffee. Boiled plain rice with plenty of lemon juice we were 
told in Patmos, so we tried it. Plenty of lemons around but our 
private orchard that came with the cottage had only small 
immature ones. A kindly lady neighbour who was made aware of 
our affliction and need, let us have as many as we wanted and was 
very friendly and sympathetic about our plight; especially 
Michelle’s. Everybody everywhere we went wanted to mother 
Michelle, here was no exception. Maybe she looked homesick as 
was often obvious. 


Kervelli is a beach paradise’on Samos island, only on the 
surface and only to tourists. The Greek-Turkish tension became 
quite obvious to me and was quite real to the regular inhabitants. 
The tourists, including ourselves, seemed to go on enjoying the 
beauty and tranquillity of the place as if it were none of their 
business, and rightly so. 

On a short peninsula jutting out into the Aegean Sea and only 
about a stone’s throw from where we swam, was a Greek army 
lookout which was manned 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 
days a year. Constant surveillance is kept on the Turks across this 
narrow strait and, I assume, other straits and no doubt vice-versa. 
They keep a good eye on each other from these vantage points and 
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are close enough in places to give one another the ‘two-ups’. I did 
a bit of videoing of this beach paradise and its surrounds, and 
when I panned across to the military lookout, the soldier on duty 
immediately showed signs of nervousness, turned towards me and 
got a good look at me through his binoculars. He evidently decided 
that I was not a spy or a threat to the security of Greece, so he did 
not do much about it. However, I was told later by a local that I 
was lucky he did not dash across and confiscate my film or my 
camera, or both. It has been known to happen, luckily not to me 
because the camera was on loan. 


At lunch one day we talked about going over to Turkey which 
is only a one and a half hour’s journey from Samos proper. The 
young heavy-smoker mother who lunched with us expressed 
concern about going over. She was genuinely afraid and did not, as 
she said, ‘trust the Turks’. Archondia was similarly moved but she 
and John did make the trip with us; the young mother declined. 

Later that evening Michelle and I had iced coffee at one of the 
two restaurants situated right on the beach-front of Kervelli, a few 
metres from the clear gently lapping water. Iced coffee (frappe) is 
a popular drink on the Greek Isles, a most refreshing and 
invigorating drink on a hot Aegean day or evening. We sat and 
looked at the crystal clear water and enjoyed the tranquillity and 
quietness of the place. We were at peace with the environment and 
ourselves; completely relaxed. A couple was still swimming at 
9.00pm on this glorious night with the light from the restaurant 
shining in the water and on them as they frolicked playfully and at 
times heatedly. A little bit of free entertainment as we sipped our 
coffee and pretended not to notice. 

Next day I went for my usual stroll, this time towards the inlet 
lookout and witnessed some youths having a verbal battle with the 
soldiers in the lookout above. The soldiers tried to outsmart the 
youths below with what they thought was smarter repartee than 
that of those below. It struck me as a very immature way for 
soldiers to act. They were, after all, grown-up men trusted with the 
defence and security of this part of Greece while the youngsters 
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below were only kids not long out of nappies. Meanwhile, 
Michelle had come down for a swim and I was surprised to see her 
in the water, cooling off with John, Archondia and company. I 
joined them and Michelle stayed in the water unusually long. Not 
normal for her but I worked out later that she was probably waiting 
for John and company to depart before she got out of the water as 
she is and was very conscious of her body. Especially now since 
we had both put on weight. I did not care, although perhaps I 
should have stayed in the water longer too. During Michelle’s 
prolonged stay in the water, I slipped over to see what one of the 
kids who were staying with the relatives of Archondia and John 
was up to. He had discovered a nest of sea-urchins and he showed 
me every one he brought up, one by one, and with obvious pride; 
proud that he could do it. I watched and encouraged him for a 
while as he brought up a goodly number. To my surprise he 
assumed they were all for me and was equally surprised when I 
told him to pile them up on the beach and take them to his grandpa 
later. I wanted some but did not have the heart to ask him for any. 
He did take them home but I did not hear what became of them or 
if they were any good. They did look a bit small and may have 
been too young to have the orange-coloured eggs inside them, 
which is what is mainly eaten. Anyway his grand-dad would have 
known if they were any good having been an islander for ever so 
long. 


The diarrhoea caused havoc for both of us and for me it was 
persistent; I was still not over it even after a nine-day battle with it. 
Michelle complained of the side-effects of her bout with it, mainly 
stomach pains and weakness. Another remedy! Rub ouzo over 
your stomach. We had no ouzo so I tried to buy some from the 
restaurant which also had a mini-supermarket attached to it. I 
purchased a small bottle, which cost me the earth, rather 
surprisingly, as Samos is famous for its wines and ouzos. Prices, 
we thought, should be quite competitive. Not so at Kervelli, 
probably because it is so far away from competition. This bowel 
affliction returned with a vengeance for me because I started eating 
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normally too soon. Also, I ate three green pears from the tree near 
our little hut’s patio. They tasted ripe, but I am just a glutton and 
could not stop at one. It was about now that I decided that more 
professional medication was to be my next attempt at a cure. To 
add to our predicament we were often invited for a meal at the 
relatives’ place but had to refuse on diarrhoea grounds and on the 
grounds that we were not there to freeload every day. Once, maybe 
twice, was enough to be sociable, we thought. 


Kervelli is beautiful but it is an out of the way little place, 
which is not served by any form of public transport. To get to town 
is quite hard. Not like Asklipio, where a ride to the beach or 
Rhodes City comes quite easily as the locals are very forthcoming. 
Hitch-hiking is probably the cheapest way to get to Samos proper 
if you do not have your own vehicle. Taxis are available but they 
are a costly and not-so-immediately-accessible option. 

Prior to leaving for overseas, our son-in-law whose mother, 
Archondia, hails from Samos recommended that we visit Psili 
Amon, it literally means ‘fine sand’ Beach if we wanted to taste 
excellent octopus cooked over the coals before our very eyes. We 
decided to take his advice and went to invite the in-laws to join us. 
They were all at siesta when I called; only the sea-urchin boy was 
awake. I asked him for some paper on which to leave a written 
message about Psili Amon. They did not respond, so to avoid their 
having to be embarrassed with a refusal, we went on our lonesome. 

We phoned for a cab, which delivered us to the very spot after 
about a twenty-five minute drive. We recognised the restaurant 
recommended to us because it was the one closest to the water, so 
close that the water lapped at its very foundations. Our dinner was 
an excellent meal of octopus, fish, copious Greek salad, lashings of 
fresh bread, beer, coffee and kateifi accompanied by glasses of 
cold water, all for A$54; delicious, satisfying and filling and at a 
very reasonable cost. 

The beach, though, was not as we imagined it would be. Yes, 
there was sand for a change, from the usual hard-to-walk-on 
pebbles, but it was quite coarse and of a dirty grey colour. Nothing 
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like the fine almost-white sand of our Gold Coast beaches near 
Brisbane. This was the first beach where we saw topless-ness in 
Greece so far. The only complete nudity we saw was from twin 
German infants who romped quite close to where we overlooked 
the beach as we ate. 

Getting home from Psili Amon was a bit difficult. First we 
waited for a taxi to turn up before deciding to ring for one. Ringing 
would not guarantee instant response as one could take up to an 
hour to arrive, so we were told. While we were hanging around 
wondering what to do, a kindly German tourist offered us a lift, 
which we gladly accepted. He bundled two kids, fresh from their 
swim, and his burly frame into his hired four-wheel drive and set 
off for Kervelli. Communicating with this kind chap was difficult. 
He could not speak good English and we could not speak any 
German, so as a consequence of this and our poor sense of 
direction, we became lost. We drove through the night in the 
direction of what we thought was Kervelli. On seeing the 
multiplicity of lights, which lit a harbour, we realised that we had 
almost arrived at Samos proper so we asked the kind German to let 
us off at the next most convenient spot. As we alighted from his 
vehicle, I crushed a 1,000 drachma bill in his unwilling hand and 
thanked him sincerely and embarrassedly for his kindness and the 
fact that we caused him to have to drive so far out of his way. We 
hoped he understood what we said and that he found his way back 
home without as much bother as it was for us to find our way back 
to Kervelli. We caught a cab home. There was one almost 
immediately available as we were now quite close to the more 
populated part of Samos. An ‘inaudible’ sigh of relief from my 
wife as she must have been beside herself by now but did not let 
on. The taxi driver certainly knew where to go and it was a most 
reassuring feeling to know we were in knowledgeable hands. On 
the way to Kervelli, I was mentally chalking up our ‘losts’. 
Amsterdam, Paris, Venice and now Samos. Not surprising, as I 
still get lost in the northern suburbs of our own city in Australia; 
we live in the southern suburbs! 

That we struck a German tourist to become lost with us, was not 
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surprising because tourists from Germany were quite numerous 
everywhere we went, especially at Kervelli and Samos town. So 
numerous were they that the two beach-front restaurants’ menus 
were written in German. Menu chalkboards even advertised 
German foods, nowhere at Kervelli did we see signs written up in 
Greek, or English for that matter. 


Back at home after the eventful night before, I decided to go on 
a solo walk up the mountain on the southern side of Kervelli 
Beach. There I enjoyed a most magnificent view of the beach and 
the immediate surroundings, something comparable to the view 
obtained in Patmos from the church lookout, only this was more 
peaceful, less congested and less commercially orientated; just a 
beautiful sleepy hollow. On following a goat track for a little way 
up the steep hill, I came upon a small inlet, a cove where there was 
a fisherman’s hut with a boat moored near it. There was also a 
modern looking well-kept home farther back into the cove. It 
looked like someone’s holiday retreat with its own secluded 
swimming spot, compliments of Mother Nature. A place one could 
retreat to ‘far from the madding crowd!’ Ideal for loners and 
nudists of whom I saw none. 


Today we went to Samos proper, to the place called Vathi. The 
name of the place literally means ‘deep’, which is the central part 
of the island and the main business and commercial centre. The 
main harbour is also here and it is from Vathi that ships and ferries 
come and go. Here we purchased quite large quantities of ouzo and 
wine for which the island of Samos is famous. We relaxed at a 
harbourside coffee lounge where the in-laws shouted the coffee 
and where we all did a spot of people watching. 


Whilst here we booked for Turkey and our return trip to 
Rhodes. It cost a small fortune for a return ticket to Turkey 
considering it is only a stone’s throw from Samos. Certainly dearer 
than our fare to Rhodes, an eight hour journey by slow ferry. We 
questioned the cost and were told it was because of the departure 
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tax. The travel agent inspected and retained our passports, which 
were to be returned to us on the day of departure. This struck us as 
rather odd until we remembered that we were travelling from one 
country to another, not just island hopping within the same 
country. Besides, the tension between Greece and Turkey requires 
stringent passport rules and searches, searches we were later 
subjected to. Come to think of it, the high departure tax for Greeks 
travelling to Turkey may also be as a consequence of the Greek- 
Turkish tension. 

On our way back to Kervelli we stopped off at Balio Gastro Old 
Fort to visit Archondia’s sister, she and her husband were very 
friendly and hospitable. While there, we booked the taxi for 
4.30am so we could be on time to board our pre-booked pre-paid 
ferry to Rhodes; an 8 to 9 hour journey we were now told. While at 
the phone, I also rang Aunt Fevronia to obtain some phone 
numbers; she was hard to contact as usual. They are always out, as 
this is peak panayiri season and there are lots of church services. 
Fevronia attends every one, at times twice a day. When at last I got 
to speak to her, she complained that she had not seen much of us 
and to be sure to be back for the weddings commencing on 18" 
June. I assured her we would be back and that we missed her too. 
John who often acted as messenger at Kervelli came early this 
morning with the news that we would be departing at 7.15am and 
to be on time for our ferry to Turkey. The ferry was to depart from 
Vathi at 8.00am, John and Archondia accompanied us to Turkey 
but the heavy-smoking young mum with Turkophobia did not. 
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CHAPTER 10 


After a one and a half hour journey, we arrived in Turkey and were 
again asked for our passports, which had been returned to us 
before boarding by the travel agent. In their place we were each 
given a landing card to use as identification whilst we were in 
Turkey. We tried to make use of a tourist bus that was at the ferry 
terminal (already on group charter), but the going rate for the tour 
of about three hours was 6,000 drachmas each — A$32. We figured 
we would rather use that for shopping than put it into the pocket of 
the tour guide who was obviously keen to have us on board as our 
fares represented ‘cream’ earnings for him. 


We walked through many spectacular shopping malls where 
one could purchase anything ranging from trinkets to trunks. Our 
first purchase was a silk shirt from a young shop assistant whom 
we talked down to A$10 for it. It was his first sale of the day so he 
performed a Turkish good luck ritual, which consisted of rubbing 
the money on his and my forehead, then throwing it on the ground 
before quickly retrieving it. Whether we did well with our 
bargaining is debatable, but $10 for a silk shirt is cheap. It felt and 
looked like a silk shirt but what quality silk it was made of, who 
knows? Archondia was still apprehensive about Turks and stressed 
that we should not converse in Greek while we were shopping. We 
tried it but fooled no one. One Turk even guessed by our accents 
that not only were we not Greeks from Greece but were Greeks 
from Australia. We were not ‘real’ Greeks to him so Archondia 
should have felt better about her inherited Turkophobia. 
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After some purchases which included good quality all-leather 
shoes at very reasonable prices, about half the price asked for in 
Rhodes, we purchased some nuts from a roving vendor who 
pushed his barrow towards us. We then sat down for some Greek 
coffee. Greek coffee in Turkey? We did not dare ask for it by that 
name but the shop assistant understood what we wanted and 
served us some rather weak stuff which was nowhere near the kind 
and quality of coffee we were used to back home. After coffee and 
some more window-shopping, we sat down under a tree in a shady 
but grassless park to have some lunch which Michelle brought 
from Samos. All the time we sat we were nicely pestered by a 
smiling, playful shoe-shine boy who wanted to do our shoes even 
though we were wearing sandals and John was wearing sneakers. 
We were also approached by two or three sets of beggars. One lot 
was children to whom I gave some Greek coins, which they 
inspected with some disdain. They were gypsies, Turkish gypsies 
we assumed but gypsies of the kind we were to meet time and time 
again throughout Greece. All the gypsies we met were quite well- 
to-do although they tried to disguise the fact. Locals told us that 
they begged as a sideline, the children doing it for pocket money 
or to supplement the family fortune. Everywhere we went we were 
continually touted by sales-people who tried their sales pitch and 
Greek on us. Some spoke Greek very well, perhaps better than I. 
Nowhere though, were we ever taken for any other nationality but 
Greek. 


After more shopping, and purchasing more full-leather good 
quality shoes, at very reasonable prices, five pairs being purchased 
in all, mainly as gifts, I needed to visit a toilet. I found one, which 
I was allowed to use at the back of a restaurant. I entered. It was 
clean, and I sat. Some people read while on the job, others fiddle 
as I did with some knobs near the toilet pan. I inadvertently turned 
one on in a moment of absent-mindedness. It let forth some water 
from the rear of the pan which, expertly aimed, washed my 
backside. A new experience, a surprising experience! But, a 
common one in Turkey as men’s bidets are cleansing requisites. 
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The toilet to which I referred was not a separate pan as is the case 
with regular bidets but a men’s toilet/bidet all in one. 

We let the ladies loose on a further shopping spree while John 
and I sat and had coffee near the wharves at which our ferry was 
docked ready for its return to Samos. John became a little 
apprehensive when they were a long time returning but I was not, 
because the normally timid Michelle can become surprisingly 
active and protective of self when it comes to the crunch. Back at 
the ferry departure point we lined up to have our passports 
returned, and were soon on our way, five minutes early. It seems 
the captain did a head count, arrived at the correct tally, so off we 
went. Too bad if there were any stowaways! 


On our return we confirmed our 4.30am taxi for the ferry 
terminal. Back at Kervelli we tried to contact the landlady about 
the high rental we learned she was about to charge us. It was to be 
10,000 drachmas per day which was the highest we were asked to 
pay anywhere so far, and which we considered too much as we 
were told we could have got similar accommodation in Samos 
proper at 6,000 drachmas per day, breakfast included. What is 
more, there we would have been more centrally situated to tour 
Samos by public or private transport. I had trouble contacting her 
through her mother but in the end the message must have filtered 
through that we needed to see her and she was found sitting on a 
chair outside our rented cottage waiting for us. After some idle 
chatter, which included some in-depth questioning about our very 
being, I broached the subject of the tariff telling her we considered 
10,000 drachmas too steep but she had already made up her mind 
to charge us 8,000 drachmas. Finally, after some haggling we 
settled for 7,000 drachmas after reminding her that we rented the 
place through her mother and not through an agent who would 
naturally take his commission. There, I did it! I at last summoned 
up enough courage to bargain. We also felt that her mother who 
was our first point of rental contact probably knew all along what 
the daughter wanted to charge but did not let on in case she lost a 
customer for her daughter. 
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Anyway, we paid our dues but this did not signal the end of our 
conversation and her in-depth questioning about our life-style, our 
investments, our aspirations and so on. She was not being 
particular nosey, as this is quite a common line of talk with 
Greeks. Soon after our bargaining and chatter, the landlady left 
with a fistful of drachmas, quite literally because Greek currency is 
such that for any amount to be worth a mention it has to be at least 
in multiples of 10,000. It is time the money system was rearranged 
so that money does not have to be carried by the barrow-load. 

After her departure, we showered in preparation for a night at a 
nearby restaurant, which was owned by a relative of John and 
Archondia. His brother was in Samos on a business and pleasure 
stay; a well heeled businessman from Melbourne, Australia, a fun- 
loving man who enjoyed a joke and a good laugh. We were taken 
on a tour of Samos by this generous soul who showed us the more 
noteworthy and most scenic parts of the island. While chauffeuring 
us along the very windy roads he would point out certain 
landmarks among which were properties he owned. It seemed by 
his references to this piece of land, that building, that field and so 
on, that he owned half of Samos. At first I began to wonder if this 
man was on an ego trip or a scenic trip. My opinion of him at this 
stage was none too high until I got to know him better. Then I 
enjoyed his company and he enjoyed ours. He really enjoyed my 
story of the male toilet/bidet in Turkey, this becoming a reference 
point whenever we sat to drink or to eat. 

During the tour we stopped at a delightful restaurant situated on 
the side of a shaded hill. Boutsi, as this area was called, boasted 
this restaurant with fresh water running freely from several holes 
in the side of the hill. We sat, ate and drank to our hearts’ content 
and delight. The Melbournian footed the whole bill and would not 
hear or entertain the thought of our contribution to the cost of the 
fare. 


The restaurant we enjoyed on our last night in Samos with John, 
Archondia, the Melbournian and relatives of both was tucked away 
off the beaten track. Not as accessible as a restaurant should be, I 
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thought, and I wondered how this business fared because of its 
inaccessibility. Our night there was no indication as the restaurant 
was full to overflowing, and grossly understaffed. The owner 
worked hard because of this, so hard that he looked like a man 
who was about to go out of his mind. He served nearly everyone 
and did nearly everything including some food preparation in the 
kitchen. But, I suppose one has to make one’s money while the sun 
shines, in this case, literally. This was peak summer tourist season, 
he had to make his money — now! Soon he would close for six 
months. We enjoyed the food, the company but not the service. 
During the meal I recounted the story of our visit to Pythagoras 
Church where I was standing at the entrance filming. Suddenly but 
gently I received a push by a bearded man. It was the priest who 
wanted me to clear the entrance so a coffin could make its entry. 
Yes, we were ‘lucky’ to be there for a funeral! The entourage 
followed the coffin and I did what filming I could under the 
circumstances. I have been to countless Greek funerals but this one 
at Pythagoras was slightly different in that the coffin was opened 
for the congregation to view the body as they filed around it to pay 
their last respects. In Brisbane the coffin remains shut but I believe 
it would be opened if requested. 

The night was drawing to a close and it was time to pay our bill 
and head home as we had a 4.30am appointment to keep with our 
taxi to Vathi where we would board a ferry to Rhodes. We waited 
and waited for our bill and it seemed it would never come although 
we requested it at least three times. The reason? The owner was 
flat-strap and one of his many jobs was also to prepare bills. The 
taxi driver whom we booked for the rendezvous with the ferry was 
also socialising at this restaurant so this gave us a chance to make 
a confirmation of our booking. He assured us he would be on time. 
If he was not we told him we would not be able to get a ferry to 
Rhodes for another week! We said our goodbyes to everyone 
present and someone suggested that we meet in Melbourne for a 
kind of reunion. This has not eventuated but it was worth a try and 
it was something to file for future reference. We left at 1.00am and 
were in bed by |.30am. Did not sleep much as we were mindful of 
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the early morning rise. 

Three-thirty came. We rose, did some last minute packing and 
hauled our now overloaded sausage bag and a couple of pieces of 
hand luggage to the front of the restaurant to wait for the taxi. It 
was completely dark, the only light being from the full moon’s 
reflection off the calm water of Kervelli Beach. The luggage was 
none to easy to carry to the prearranged meeting with the taxi. We 
dragged and lifted the now twice as heavy bags, which contained 
wine and ouzo and all the purchases from Turkey. We waited in 
the dark but no taxi. Surely he had not forgotten us after all those 
reminders. Panic was looming when I looked at my watch at 
4.50am. I ran up the lane to awaken John to see if someone could 
drive us up to the terminal. Luckily Helen who had a car was still 
staying with her mother. Just as she awakened and was made 
aware of our emergency, the taxi came up the lane with Michelle 
and baggage on board. The driver was apologetic saying he was 
delayed at Balio Gastro. Also, he had not realised it was so late, so 
when we told him the ferry was to leave at 5.30am he set to and 
gave us a hairy ride to the terminal. I am not normally a nervous 
car passenger but this morning I was sure I was equal to Michelle, 
but did not let on, who is a notorious back seat driver at the best of 
times. 

Samos has very winding roads high up on the hills, which are 
not protected by barriers in case a vehicle tries a plunge. The roads 
being narrow and not at all well lit 4s they should be, you can 
imagine the ride we had. The driver was used to the roads so he 
sped and turned the nasty corners abruptly. Dark as it was and with 
our cab travelling at breakneck speed, the sudden turns we had to 
make came up with dangerous regularity. We knew we were late 
and appreciated the driver’s efforts to get us there on time but this 
was verging on the ridiculous. Any moment now, we thought, we 
would be a road accident statistic. I said nothing during the whole 
trip but held my heart seemingly in my mouth. Luckily my 
diarrhoea was under control by now. Actually we made it in good 
time, 5.15am. All that hurry, danger and worry for nothing! The 
bloody ferry did not arrive till 6.05am. We were supposed to 
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depart at 6.00am! By the time the ferry docked, the passengers 
disembarked and the waiting passengers and cargo boarded, we 
did not leave till 7.00am! We paid 3,000 drachmas to risk our lives 
in a taxi whose driver should have perhaps known better about 
ferry schedules in this part of the world. 

Our unexpected early arrival was a bit of a godsend in a way 
because it gave us time to have a more leisurely breakfast at the 
terminal coffee shop where we met and sat with an Australian- 
Greek couple from Greenslopes in our home city. We had a 
relaxed conversation and agreed that it is indeed a small world, 
proved by us a third time! Our conversation centred around 
Greece, the islands, and why tourism was down. The answers, we 
agreed on; the ripping off of tourists and the ever-present Greek- 
Turkish tension. With regard to the latter it was agreed that the 
Turks were winning the war. The economic war that is. Lots of 
drachmas were being poured into Turkey by tourists like 
ourselves, orchestrated by the sound marketing techniques of the 
Turks who steered tourism away from Greece and the holiday 
islands of the Aegean and Mediterranean. Part of their marketing 
technique as I understand it is a kind of subtle bribe of tourist 
agencies who were or are given incentives to steer tourists to 
Turkey rather than to Greece. We had personal experience of the 
ripping-off deterrent in Athens and there was more to come. 


Thank God Samos was to see the end of my diarrhoea and 
Michelle’s, because there we decided to give up using home 
remedies and to use recognised medication through a pharmacist. 
She sold us some capsules, which proved to be excellent, solved 
the problem after the first three doses. While we were busy in 
downtown Samos, Michelle tried to purchase aspirin from a 
supermarket but was told that medications were not sold in 
supermarkets anywhere in Greece. Aspirin and other similar pain 
relievers which can be purchased quite freely in most Australian 
supermarkets can only be purchased from a chemist who charges 
like a wounded bull. 
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CHAPTER 11 


We boarded the ferry to Rhodes at last. It was crowded and it 
reeked of stale tobacco. The smell obviously came from the air- 
conditioning, which must have been clogged from the smoke 
exhaled by the many smokers who could be seen reducing their 
life expectancy quite happily. To obtain fresh air we had to go to 
the top deck. There we did not last long because it was too windy, 
so down we went to a lower deck to resume some passive smoking 
and suffer in silence. Seemingly people in Greece cannot have got 
the full message about the harmful effects of smoking as we 
encountered many, many smokers wherever we went; especially 
women. Cigarettes in Greece are relatively cheap. The government 
has not as yet embarked on an excise programme to try to stop 
people smoking by affecting their hip-pockets as the government 
has done in Australia. 


There is plenty of sunshine in Greece. At least six months of it 
without cloud or rain to mar the perpetually blue sky or to blot out 
some of the harmful rays of the sun which produce skin cancer. As 
with cigarettes, the message about skin cancer does not seem to 
have sunk in although here this disease is not as prevalent. The UV 
rays seemingly are not as harmful as they are in Queensland, 
Australia, which is fast becoming known as the skin cancer capital 
of the world. In Greece one may tan quickly and quite safely 
without having to worry so much about covering up with clothing 
or sunburn cream, so we were led to believe. Also, the tan one 
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obtains here is of a different hue of brown and not as deep as one 
obtained in a tropical climate. 

A skin specialist, we were also told, can discern where a tan is 
obtained by the colour, depth and lack of UV damage his or her 
trained eye can or cannot see. We saw pink people everywhere on 
the beaches we visited. Mainly English people whose white skin 
was quite susceptible to sunburn, more so perhaps than people who 
live closer to the equator. They did not bother to cover up but it 
was obvious to us that they should, they just lay there and baked. 
We wondered how they slept at night. 


The ferry journey to Rhodes Island was an unexpectedly fast 
one for me. Maybe it was because I wrote a lot into my diary and 
snoozed quite a bit. We docked at Kalimnos, famous for its 
sponges, and I took some footage but we did not spend any time 
ashore. Docked at Gos, and I went out to look over the rails to see 
if it was still there. Actually I tried focussing on the touts for 
accommodation in case I recognised the smart individual who 
conned us into substandard accommodation there but, I was, as 
expected, unsuccessful. If I was successful what would I have 
done? Probably I would have made nasty faces at him or filmed 
him to show the folks back home whom to avoid when next they 
visit the island of Gos. 


Everywhere we stayed’ in Greece, with the exception of Athens, 
one was expected to put the used toilet paper into a pedal bin 
situated about a metre from one’s nose. The bin often contained 
used paper, sometimes days old. Not quite as hygienic and 
comfortable as what we had been used to in Europe and Australia, 
where all paper is flushed down the system whether it is a septic 
system or not. 

On the subject of toilets and waste, in Rhodes City we had the 
‘pleasure’ of witnessing how toilet waste is collected. At Cousin 
Maria’s apartment, we saw a huge tanker come along, something 
like a petrol carrier. The driver got out and put two huge plastic 
suction pipes into the concrete holding tank situated underground 
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in the front yard and commenced sucking out the toilet waste. The 
apartment manager had to pay the man on the spot. I saw money 
change hands and wondered if they paid by volume. 

Still on the subject of toilets, quite noticeable to me was the 
design of the actual pan, in Greece and throughout Europe. The 
well lies at the base of an abrupt gooseneck, probably put there to 
avoid the sometimes shocking ‘plop factor’. It does have that 
desirable effect but one is forced to use the brush every time 
whereas in Australian toilets it is ‘plop-and-gone’ thus often 
eliminating the brush clean up, unless one has the capacity of an 
elephant. 

Garbage collection as with waste collection is somewhat 
different from what we are used to. No private wheelie bins which 
are emptied on a weekly basis by the local councils in Australia. In 
Rhodes the householder is obliged to carry the garbage to the 
nearest industrial bin situated usually at the end of a cluster of 
streets. It became my job at Cousin Maria’s because I was first to 
rise to gO ON my morning constitutional, so it was convenient for 
me to take the garbage with me the short distance. I did not mind 
and I was good at it too, never missing a beat and never allowing 
the bin at the back of Maria’s kitchen to overflow. Missed my 
calling. I enjoyed my morning walks with or without rubbish to 
dump because there was always the fig tree laden with black, ripe 
Turkish figs to visit. They were just what the doctor ordered first 
thing in the morning before breakfast; delicious and good for the 
colon. 


Cars in Rhodes, Samos and other islands we visited always 
seemed to be in need of a good wash; they always bore the dusty 
look. Probably because it does not rain in summer, usually no rain 
falls between April and October, and there is always dust around. 
Also, I believe water rates are quite high here. The cars on most 
islands are of the small to medium variety. In Samos especially it 
would be quite useless owning a big car as the roads are so 
winding. Nowhere on this island can a driver speed with safety as 
there are very few if any long, straight stretches of road. 
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Economical cars are the go as petrol in Europe is expensive. In 
Rhodes it equated to $1.30 per litre, compared with an average of 
$0.65 cents in Brisbane, which boasts the cheapest petrol in 
Australia. 


Showers in most of Europe where we toured and certainly in all 
of Rhodes were of the hand-held variety. Usually there is no 
shower screen and the shower basin is very small. It is quite hard 
to wash one’s feet without making a mess in the shower/toilet set- 
up. I never succeeded in having a shower without wetting the floor 
and the toilet pan. We found it uncomfortable to have to step from 
the shower onto a wet floor. No wonder tinea was rife. But I 
suppose one could become used to and acquire a knack for using 
such facilities. 


Back to our long, slow journey to Rhodes aboard the crowded, 
smelly ferry. I found a cosy nook behind a lectern surrounded by a 
continuous counter on three sides behind which to have a nap in 
relative privacy. By shifting some chairs around I was able to 
block off the fourth side to make myself a little private ‘room’. 
Quite ingenious | thought until part of the way through my snooze 
I was rudely and quite noisily awakened by a staff member who 
was vacuuming nearby. When I heard his machine, I popped up 
suddenly and seemingly out of nowhere and I think I scared the 
pants off this worker, who instinctively shielded herself with the 
vacuum cleaner. 

People travelling on these ferries sleep anywhere and 
everywhere as the floors are carpeted and regularly cleaned. The 
back-packers get the best sleep because they are better equipped 
with sleeping bags and blankets, equipment which is part-and- 
parcel of their travelling kit. They sensibly travel as lightly as 
possible so they do not carry any unnecessary cargo; especially 
food, which they often leave, uneaten and sometimes unopened on 
tables when they disembark. The cleaners, no doubt, have a ball. 

On our reaching Rhodes, our thoughts turned to 
accommodation. I remembered the surname of cousins Theo and 
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Emmanuel so I looked it up in the phone book and rang their 40- 
room accommodation hotel. Emmanuel was not in attendance and 
Theo, as usual, was in Asklipio. Theo’s son answered the phone 
and told me to ring back in half an hour when I would be able to 
speak to him. I did so and was told, this time, to ring in five 
minutes as Emmanuel was upstairs fixing something. Rang back in 
five minutes and was at last able to speak to the man himself. I was 
relieved to be able at last to do so, for, after a tiring 8-hour ferry 
journey neither Michelle nor I was in any mood to be given the 
run-around, especially since we had not as yet eaten and we 
needed a coffee badly. Emmanuel did not sound too excited to 
hear from us but after getting to know him better later, we found 
that that is the nature of the man. I asked him for accommodation 
in his hotel but he told me he was booked out. He did, however, 
suggest he would ring a place for us and also ask for a discount 
seeing he was in the accommodation industry and knew a few 
people. Meanwhile, he and I agreed Michelle and I should shop 
around personally to try to find a reasonable place at reasonable 
prices. I forgot to ask him what was reasonable. He told me to ring 
back if we were unsuccessful. 

As it turned out, we did not have to go accommodation hunting 
because I remembered the hotel Sylvia which we visited to 
acquaint ourselves with the Sklips, a term used for a person from 
the village of Asklipio, who owns it, before we left to do our island 
hopping. I rang the hotel but he was not there. His manager 
answered and quickly arranged a room for us. We were there in 
five minutes because nothing is far from anywhere on the small 
island of Rhodes. The manager is a Sklip too and it was no surprise 
to us when he told us we were cousins. He explained the lineage 
but I have since forgotten the family tree connections. He gave us 
the keys to a room on the first floor, a room which can only be 
described as ordinary, but at least it was not as bad as the room we 
were given on the island of Gos a week or so before. The place 
was very noisy; doors banged loudly. The reason they did so was 
because the guests did not know how to work the strange locking 
system, so they slammed the doors shut which was the easy way 
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out rather than stand there trying to work it all out. Must confess 
we slammed ours a couple of times till I worked out the double 
lock system. 

After settling in I suggested we go for a walk through Mandraki 
but travel-lagged Michelle was not up to it, so I also went to bed 
and, strangely enough, slept through the noisy door-banging night. 
I awoke early as usual, Michelle slept while I tried to have a shave. 
No hot water! I guessed that they were in the habit of turning on 
the water later, which they did — about 8.00am. 

At this stage we had travelled quite a bit and Michelle was 
obviously tired of it. I was quite certain that at this stage if I had 
suggested curtailing our overseas jaunt there and then and 
returning to Australia she would have been wholeheartedly for it. 
We human beings are strange. Here we were, just recently having 
completed a 20-day European tour of nine countries, touring the 
famous Greek holiday islands, but we still had something to 
complain about. I am sure a human being would complain in 
Paradise! People are strange. Others on hearing what we were 
doing would think, ‘How idyllic! How lucky they are!’ I was tired 
but quite happy. I did not mind a bit of inconvenience, a bit of 
unsettlement. ‘That’s part and parcel of touring’, I thought and this 
helped me re-adjust quite quickly. But Michelle had not travelled 
as far afield in her lifetime as I had, so I understood and was 
patient with her. She soon got over it. 


At breakfast we met the owner of Sylvia again; a chain-smoking 
worrier who closely resembled Uncle Kazoullis in Brisbane. Like 
his twin would be a better way to describe it. This man also 
possessed the latent sad-sack lines, which are now a permanent 
feature of my uncle’s (his cousin’s) face. We also talked at length 
with an old lady from Brisbane whom we knew well. During our 
conversation, she expressed the opinion that she was sick and tired 
of being in Rhodes. She said she would rather be comfortably back 
in Brisbane any day and vowed she would never come back to 
Rhodes again. 

A chat with the manager’s wife was not very uplifting for me, 
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having found her a little overbearing. Her husband, once a 
classroom teacher now graduated to principal, manages Sylvia 
while the schools are in recess. A very unassuming man unlike 
many schoolteachers I know, yours truly is probably included. To 
be fair his wife was pleasant enough though, quite hospitable and 
outwardly caring. The couple had been childless for some time and 
were lucky to be able to adopt a child, a little girl who was now 
about three years of age. She had jet-black, naturally curly hair, 
which hung shoulder-length in near-perfect ringlets. Her face was 
that of a carefully sculptured doll, perfect, flawless features with 
skin to match. One of the most beautiful little girls I have ever 
seen. 

One night while we were downstairs at the hotel enjoying a bit 
of company and a spot of TV, this gorgeous child slowly became 
the centre of attention. She took centre stage quite expertly and 
soon had everyone there, including strangers, eventually at her 
command. She would go from person to person putting on her 
practised charm whilst not attaching herself to any one particular 
soul. Each person would momentarily entertain her, then she 
would flit to someone else fully knowing that all attention was 
focussed on her. Meanwhile, her mother was chasing her with a 
spoonful of food trying to coax her to eat between periods of 
flirtation and attention-seeking and the getting thereof. Everyone 
responded and reacted to her. It was hard not to, she being such an 
attractive child and the manager’s daughter. When it came to my 
turn to bestow upon her the attention so easily got, I treated her 
with an attitude verging on indifference. She immediately sensed 
this and very quickly moved on to the next person never returning 
to me during this evening’s performance. Meanwhile the mother 
was successful in offloading a spoonful of food and went back to 
reload. 
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CHAPTER 12 


We did many long walks around Rhodes with a lot of ‘I remember 
that, I remember this’, coming into the conversation as we mingled 
with other tourists. The island was now thick with them; so many 
tourists! We got the feeling the small island of Rhodes was about 
to sink. On one of these walks, we tried to alter our prepaid, pre- 
dated return to Australia so that we could spend more time in 
Athens. Surely no one goes to this city without taking time to see 
the Acropolis, so we arranged to be in Athens three days. Enough 
time to see this famous complex of ancient history, to visit a 
cousin in the port of Piraeus and our son’s wife’s grandfather in 
Athens itself. 

Altering the ticket was not at first easy because we encountered 
a couple of travel agents who could not be bothered, seeing that 
our tickets were prepaid: No commission comes from such an 
exercise I suppose. The excuse given was that their computers did 
not have the scope to be able to handle our request. Somehow I 
think we had heard that excuse before and it was not necessarily in 
Greece. Eventually we found an agent willing to process our 
request so we booked two flights out of Rhodes, one early and one 
later in the morning, preferring the later one if possible. We were 
put on standby for the later one, which we eventually got. Luckily 
that was so, because with the earlier flight we would have had to 
rise at 4.00am to be at the airport at the required time. Shades of 
Samos back to haunt us. 

After we succeeded with our booking, it was near lunchtime, so 
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rather than be accosted by food touts, we decided to buy a whole 
cooked chicken and pull it apart as we sat and people-watched. I 
purchased an average-sized one at 1,300 drachmas and we sat on a 
park bench within the Mandraki walls and devoured the tasty fowl 
as discreetly as possible; quite enjoyable but a bit salty. We ate it 
with chunks of fresh, slightly sweetened bread, which had been 
amply sprinkled with sesame, and washed it down with diet Coca- 
Cola. Yes, diet Coca-Cola! Great way to dine when one compares 
it with the elegance of the sparkling white table-clothed tables of 
the many hotels we stayed at and dined in during our European 
tour. 


On a Tuesday in July, we wanted to do some more island 
hopping so we decided to go to the island of Simi. Why not? 
Everyone else seemed to be going there. Boatloads of people! 
Three or four ferries plus a hydrofoil or two left heavily laden for 
the island every day. This is a two and a half hour tip from 
Mandraki Harbour. It would normally take much less time 
especially by hydrofoil, but the ferries off-load passengers at the 
church of St. Panermiotis, have them re-board and again off-load 
them at Simi proper. This church had been dedicated to and named 
after St. Panermiotis who like other saints is well known for his 
miracle cures. The icon of the saint was heavily laden with gold, 
and money was left or hung at its base by people or people’s 
relatives who needed to be cured of something which modern 
medicine could not cure. 

When we entered this very crowded church, the priest was busy 
reading out names of people who were seeking cures and blessings 
and asking the saint to effect a miracle. The church itself is an 
impressive structure, the bell and its tower being perhaps the most 
impressive of all. It was, as were other parts of the church, about to 
be refurbished, so there were lots of scaffolding around but that 
did not seem to detract from its beauty. There is a religious 
museum within the church grounds and a small souvenir shop that 
sells mainly icons of all sizes, and other church regalia. It is 
assumed that these icons had been blessed and/or dedicated so they 
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are useful to the religious because there were hundreds of them for 
sale. They probably received a blessing en masse after 
iconographers painted them, not quite so, as we discovered later. 
Michelle and I lit candles and placed them at the altar, and no 
doubt Michelle said a silent prayer for all our relatives with health 
problems. She even kissed the icon of St. Panermiotis, something 
she does not normally do when we attend church services in 
Brisbane. I do not kiss icons but I do cross myself and light a 
candle. This ritual I maintained throughout our visits to the many 
churches on our European tour and in Greece. 


We re-boarded Simi Il bound for Simi itself and arrived there 
midday, it was hot and we felt bothered, especially when we were 
attacked by restaurateurs offering all sorts of gastronomical 
delights of the Mediterranean cuisine. We succumbed easily 
though, because we were both hungry and certainly thirsty. We 
ordered, amongst other bits and pieces, spaghetti and octopus done 
on coals. The food was excellent, so were the cool drinks, which 
were most welcome on this scorching midday. Spaghetti we had 
not had for quite a while and we were glad to find that it was both 
delicious and generously served. 

After a leisurely lunch and a spot of watching people, one of 
whom was a harassed local photographer who became quite miffed 
when a mere tourist tried to tell him his business, we walked round 
the corner from the restaurant and cooled off with a swim. The 
water was cool, clear and Mediterranean blue as usual but we soon 
tired of this particular spot and decided to move on to another little 
beach. This spot was the only ‘real’ beach we saw on this island. It 
consisted of two waterside restaurants overlooking a very small 
pebbled beach which had hardly enough room for the deck chairs 
strewn along its entire but short length and breadth. We swam, and 
relaxed on these long white plastic chairs for a short time, while a 
donkey, tied to a tree on a hillock above the beach, surveyed the 
situation below. It was taking advantage of the only shade 
provided by the only tree close by. The tiny beach was crowded so 
we decided to relinquish our deck chairs and go up to obtain a 
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closer look at the donkey, but the climb was too steep for Michelle 
so we went further along the beach in the hope of finding a bigger 
and more secluded one. No such thing, so we looked into and tried 
to wade in some rock pools but they were too uncomfortable, 
being surrounded by very sharp rocks, the likes of which could 
incise one’s skin without one being aware of it. So we decided to 
make our way slowly back to the ferry. As we did, we went for a 
dip or two just to keep our body temperatures stable and 
comfortable. Hard life isn’t it! 

As far as I could gather the island of Simi has little going for it 
except tourism, which has to sustain its economy for about six 
months of the year. Its houses were built on the side of a rocky 
barren-looking hill; no different from most isles of the Dodecanese 
we had so far seen or visited. The only other sign of industry was 
the small rowing-boat building concern we saw as we walked 
towards the ferry. Simi was the most barren and driest island we 
had been on so far. Before boarding the ferry we had to pass the 
restaurant where we ate, and viewed the display of photos 
provided by the harassed photographer who was still seething 
about being told his business by a mere tourist. He was speaking 
with another person about this incident and was doing so with 
arms flying hither and thither and voice at tenor level. Business 
was not too brisk, as I did not see many tourists showing interest in 
the snaps he took as patrons were disembarking from the ferries 
and hydrofoil. Maybe they were being scared off by his anger and 
his Greek way of expressing it. It was not because of his antics that 
we decided not to buy the overpriced, uncomplimentary, candid 
shot of us. This shot showed candidly that we had been enjoying 
the good life with lack of self-control food-wise. 


Our trip back to Rhodes was quicker by one hour because we 
did not have to call in to St. Panermiotis to pick up any passengers. 
I snoozed for about half an hour while Michelle slept for almost 
the entire return journey. On our arrival back at Mandraki we 
decided to go for a stroll and look for blue label scotch whisky 
which our son-in-law asked us to purchase for him, thus taking 
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advantage of the overseas cheaper price for it. No liquor outlet in 
Rhodes City seemed to have heard of it, suggesting we had label 
colours confused. They could readily supply us with red or black 
label, but blue? Whilst strolling around familiarising ourselves 
further with our Rhodian-Greek roots, we decided to enquire about 
travelling to the island of Michelle’s mum’s birth, Astypalia. We 
were told it was a five-hour ferry trip from Rhodes. The island is 
small and remote and away from the more popular ferry routes. 
Michelle’s mother left the island to live in Rhodes back in the 
1940s and her maiden name we were told, probably no longer 
existed on Astypalia. A similar thing has happened to my mother’s 
maiden name in Asklipio. It no longer exists there whereas my 
father’s surname continues to flourish. 


The effects of the trip to Simi soon overtook us, so we caught a 
bus to Sylvia, tried to sleep, could not, so went downstairs to 
socialise. There the pretty little girl was putting on another show. 
We decided we could not cope with another attention-seeking, 
indulgence session so we unobtrusively retired to our room. This 
time, strangely enough, we slept soundly regardless of the banging 
of doors. 

We stayed at Sylvia and were charged 6,000 drachmas per night 
not 5,000 as we were led to believe. Later we were to learn that the 
owner charged more for relatives to stay than mere tourists. The 
reason for this is that they’ believe that relatives who can afford to 
come to Rhodes so many times must be loaded and therefore they 
are duty-bound to help out by paying a little more. Actually, some 
do visit quite regularly. One couple we know well, visits Rhodes 
biannually, without fail. 

The owner of Sylvia sat with us one moming and claimed 
second-cousinship as we ate a breakfast consisting of a split long 
roll, coffee, a slice of stale cake, butter and jam. One was expected 
to toast one’s roll in the toaster situated on the bar’s counter 
nearby while the barman-waiter served the coffee to the patrons. 
Cousin ‘Binzo’ as he is affectionately called, chatted with us at 
length about the decline in Rhodes’s tourism — down about 30%, 
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and the sabotage of the Greek tourism industry by the Turks; not 
news to us. Binzo also told us that nearly everyone he knew in the 
accommodation industry was in debt, himself included and that the 
banks were, in lots of cases, in the process of foreclosing. Quite 
depressing, but not much else could be expected from a man 
whose whole countenance exuded pessimism. 


Near Sylvia, a length of street was closed off and turned into a 
street market. This is the practice every Wednesday for this part of 
Rhodes, so we were told. Other suburbs get their turn on different 
days, some markets being on a grander scale than the one we were 
about experience. At this one and others we walked through later, 
merchants who were quite vocal about their wares and the prices 
thereof were selling anything one could imagine. Merchandise on 
offer was fruit, vegetables, fish, hardware, clothing, shoes, trinkets, 
gold, silver, toys, haberdashery, you name it, they sold it. Fruit to 
me was the most impressive commodity being sold; sold by the 
growers themselves. Very good quality; export quality by 
Australian standards. There was fresh fish, calamari, octopus and 
the usual rubbish fish, which in Australia would be thrown back 
into the sea regarded as inedible, unmarketable or undersized. We 
purchased some fruit to eat as we browsed but could not buy very 
much of it or anything else as we had no place to store it and being 
on the move as we were, did not wish to carry extra weight, around 
our waistline was enough. 


After the very pleasant sojourn we bussed ourselves back to 
Mandraki and pulled another chicken apart on the same bench 
under the same shady trees near the fish market. After our meal we 
continued to sit, digest and people-watch, a Greek pastime we had 
by now become good at. While watching and no doubt being 
watched, we met up with Philimona, a recent arrival from Brisbane 
who sat and chatted, expressing quite pointedly that he was not 
happy to be in Rhodes, citing the high cost of living and the rip- 
offs as his main concerns. He said he had come to live in Rhodes 
permanently but doubted whether he would last the year out. To 
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date he has not been seen back in Brisbane, otherwise I would 
have bumped into him at the kaffenion in Russell Street. Maybe he 
acclimatised. Being an elderly gent and probably needing 
medication and the services of doctors regularly he would be better 
off back in Australia using the ‘free’ system offered to the elderly 
and pensioners. I must qualify ‘free’ because not all the elderly in 
Australia receive such treatment. The independent retirees and 
those who choose not to use the public hospital system because 
they can afford to medically insure themselves opt out of the free 
service and use private hospitals and doctors. They do this because 
attention is prompt and the claim is that it is also better — but at an 
additional cost because they, like most employed Australians, are 
obliged to pay the Medicare levy deducted from their pay packet 
as an additional tax. 


Medication in Rhodes and mainland Greece costs an arm and a 
leg. Specialist medical attention is hard to come by unless 
someone is prepared or has the means to jump the queue by 
knowing someone or, heaven forbid, bribing a doctor with the 
proverbial ‘brown paper bag’, as we know it in Queensland. 
Sometimes the bribe consists of items other than money, such as 
olive oil, meat or other forms of produce or merchandise. Here it is 
almost a fact of life that doctors will receive some handout before 
prompt medical attention is forthcoming. It’s like a form of 
‘tipping’ I suppose. The locals accept this as part of living and do 
not think twice about it whereas tourists such as ourselves found it 
rather strange. Most locals are past the stage of complaining about 
it or thinking it unfair or unethical. One wonders how many people 
die or remain permanently scarred from remaining at the end of the 
queue, which must at times become longer instead of shorter 
because of the queue jumpers. Perhaps doctors in Greece should be 
paid enough so that their income does not need to be 
supplemented. Enough? 


I went for my second haircut since being away. An expatriate of 
Brisbane gave it to me whose name is Baxos, soft x for Greek 
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pronunciation. Interesting name. It means fatness. This man was 
inaptly named because he has been skinny all his life, especially 
when I knew him in Brisbane. He has ‘fattened’ up a little bit 
since, but he is still not true to his name. He did a good job on my 
hair, a bit short but neat. We had the usual barber-victim chat 
during which he admitted that when he first cut my hair, he did not 
really know who I was even though we were contemporaries and 
socialised occasionally as teenagers in our hometown; a real 
character. I think you have to be a character to be a successful 
barber. . 

Among the things we spoke of was the on-going problem with 
our unmoveable tenant in my late mother’s house. He advised of 
two ways of evicting him. One was for me to gain entry to the 
house when the tenant was out goat-herding, throw his belongings 
out and put in ours. Then, Baxos said, it was up to him to legally 
evict us, the owners who had received no rent for two years. The 
other was more colourful and daring, it called for me to go there 
with a loaded double-barrelled shot gun, fire one shot into the air 
and warn him to get out then or the next shot would be for him. 
Both bluffs, and both quite illegal. It would however take more 
courage than I could muster to carry out either ploy, although the 
first one was within the bounds of possibility and legality. Not for 
me, so I asked my solicitor about evicting him forcibly, not with a 
shotgun but with property removal and she said I would end up in 
custody. The only possible way my ‘solicitor said was to throw his 
belongings out, lock the place up, and hop onto the next plane to 
Australia. Although she maintained it would not be a totally legal 
way, she doubted whether Greek law enforcement authorities 
would chase me to Australia, bring me back, apply the law, then 
jail me. Being a peaceable man I thanked her for the advice and 
opted to go by the letter of the law and evict him legally. 


A meeting with the man from Gos at 11.30pm one night, inside 

a dimly lit room in our mother’s house, was potentially dangerous. 

It started out amicably but towards the end of our talk he became 

quite hostile towards me when I remembered the blood-stained 
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knife he had on the table, which separated us. Could have ended 
up a very interesting night. Something which the sleepy village of 
Asklipio could talk about for a long time to come. The potential 
danger of it all did not strike me till much later; weeks later. The 
reason for our meeting so late at night was that he had been 
avoiding me ail the time we had been in the village, so 11.30pm 
one night was the only opportune time to front him. Aunt Fevronia 
awoke us on that particular night to report that he was home and 
that now would be a good time to approach him about vacating the 
house. The good woman waited till I had finished with the Goti (or 
he with me) to find out that nothing really eventuated. Things 
simply got worse. Michelle also waited anxiously and was nearly 
beside herself by the time I returned. I was particularly prudent not 
to tell her of the potential weapon lying on the table between the 
Goti and myself till we returned to Australia. 


Our trip back to the village from our island hopping adventure 
and a week’s stay in Rhodes itself had to be by the dreaded bus. 
We tried, although not too hard, to obtain a lift. At least we were 
given one to the nearest bus stop courtesy of the school principal- 
cum-manager of Binzo’s Sylvia who charged us 24,000 drachmas 
for a four-day stay. That is only A$130 or A$32 a day. 

He dropped us off at a small, almost shadeless, kaffenion 
outside which we sat waiting for the bus. It was hot and the small 
amount of shade receded 4s it got closer to the arrival of the bus to 
Asklipio. We did not venture inside this kaffenion because it was 
hotter within. John, another Brisbanite, was outside this small 
kaffenion enjoying cool drinks and mezethes with an acquaintance, 
also from Brisbane but on an extended stay in Rhodes, so we 
joined them. For a while we thought we had struck it lucky 
because he said he was waiting for a lift to Asklipio and said there 
would be room for us. However, it seems that John misunderstood 
his friend and was waiting at the wrong pick-up point so we waited 
and waited. I shouted cold bottled water all round, then went up 
the road for a stroll and to wile away some time. On my walk, I 
saw a Street vendor selling melons from the back of his truck. The 
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melons were ripe and very eye-catching as they were made to spill 
out onto the footpath from the back of the truck. He was doing a 
roaring trade with people who seemed to be locals. I lined up for 
my purchase and was charged double what I expected. I knew I 
was being ripped-off yet again because only yesterday I purchased 
a similar sized melon up the road from Sylvia. He saw me coming 
so he charged tourist prices. I let him get away with it, as it was 
hot and I was in no mood to argue. Comparatively speaking they 
were cheap at double the price anyway. 

We ate it at the bus stop across the road from the kaffenion for 
by now we had given up all hope of a lift although at this juncture 
we were not aware of the misunderstanding between John and his 
lift-mate. It was a messy business but nonetheless we devoured the 
melon, which is a cross between a honeydew and a rock melon, the 
likes of which I have never encountered in Australia. We slurped it 
down; it was soft, ripe and very juicy. It was only coincidental, but 
at the same time we were being entertained by a horny young 
couple in the next bus shelter about ten metres down the road from 
ours. She was quite openly fondling his genitals much to his 
delight. At least she had the decency not to put her hand inside his 
skimpy white shorts as she enjoyed herself while no doubt at the 
same time causing him substantial ecstasy and obvious longing, 
made more obvious to us by the now swollen endowment within 
his short shorts. Needless to say they gave up waiting for a bus and 
when the next taxi arrived hailed it, hurriedly jumped into the back 
seat, and were soon on their amorous way, no doubt continuing 
what they were doing this time in relative privacy. 


The bus arrived on time, 3.05pm and we loaded ourselves and 
our baggage into it. The trip took two long, hot noisy hours. People 
got on and off at various stops, the bus sometimes loaded to 
capacity and sometimes almost empty. The conductor sold tickets 
seemingly oblivious to all the confusion and overcrowding and 
quite unperturbed that it was sometimes impossible to move down 
the aisle of the bus to collect fares. The noise, the rickety bus and 
the strong breeze, which made it near impossible to distribute 
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tickets, collect money and give change did not seem to worry him. 
He moved like a drunkard from section to section doing his job as 
best he could. Maybe he was drunk because he looked unsteady on 
his feet and his eyes showed signs of his being under some sort of 
influence, tiredness, I think. It seemed that again we were destined 
to visit every village possible on our way back to Asklipio. We 
hoped we would not have to pass again through Lindos where the 
bus does a complete, time consuming 360 degree turn round a 
roundabout which has a huge tree growing in the middle of it, but 
we did. As on the previous occasion we were there, the place was 
thick with tourists, many of whom seemed to congregate at the 
roundabout causing congestion, confusion and frustration for bus 
drivers trying to make the turn. On a hot summer’s day this village 
is not a pleasing place to visit. | am amazed no one was run over 
and killed by turning and reversing vehicles, especially buses ~— the 
buses doing so on average every ten minutes. The buses are not 
able to make the complete turn with the steering wheel on lock. 
They have to do a certain amount of reversing to get round the 
roundabout, which serves no real purpose other than as a traffic 
hazard. 

Near the turnoff to Asklipio which is but a stone’s throw from 
Kiotari Beach, the driver tried to avoid going into the village 
which lay four kilometres inland and asked if those for Asklipio 
would not mind getting off and hitch-hiking. We were certainly in 
no mood to comply with his request as we had quite heavy 
luggage, were tired, sweaty and needed to get home and clean up 
as soon as possible. John and I joined forces and told the driver 
and the conductor in no uncertain terms that we were not willing to 
comply with their wishes. After all a fare is a fare and we paid for 
one to Asklipio not only to Kiotari. The driver turned towards 
Asklipio as did the rest of the passengers who were by now eager 
to reach Yiannathi, the final stop on this particular route from 
Rhodes City. 

On arriving at the village, we delivered medication for someone 
and went to Aunt Fevronia’s place to get the key to the house she 
was letting us stay in. She was not home! What a blow! Tired and 
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cranky as we were from the long and rough bus trip we were in no 
mood to be without a key. We waited on her doorstep but she did 
not show up in good time so I walked to the house only to find the 
key in the door. I retraced my steps to pick up the luggage and 
Michelle. I really felt like doing that! 


At night we visited Aunt Fevronia where Uncle Kleovoulo soon 
caught up with us and took up shadowing us at every available 
opportunity. He took us to one of his daughter’s places, the one 
who lives and works on the mainland and visits Asklipio for a 
holiday nearly every summer to live in her dowried house. There 
he asked for his evening meal, which she dutifully placed in front 
of him. She offered us the same but we had already eaten. She 
insisted, however, that we have some melon and some stragalia. 
We chatted for a while, then called back into Aunt Fevronia’s so 
we could give her a bottle of Samos wine. We had to do it this way 
to save embarrassment as we had not brought one back for my 
uncle as well. All were tired, we from our island journeys, 
Fevronia from wedding preparations, and Kleovoulo from a day’s 
labouring, so we trudged homeward. On arrival, we found a plastic 
bag containing food items on the doorstep placed there by Aunt 
Fevronia. Very thoughtful and generous of her but we did not 
really need the handout as we had done some food shopping in 
Rhodes City at one of the biggest supermarkets we had as yet seen 
in Greece. Shades of Australian shopping! It was small by 
Australian standards but big in variety and choice especially, in 
Greek traditional foods. 


This morning, as on most mornings, we awoke to be greeted by 
a beautiful sunny sky, cloudless and blue. On opening the doors 
and windows, we were once again struck by the dazzling 
whiteness of the village houses, which look mostly box-shaped but 
somehow displaying a unique character; a character indicative of 
most village houses of Rhodes Island. The cuboid structure of the 
houses did not suggest monotony in any way. It simply brought a 
postcard scene to life. 
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Later in the morning we were greeted by the village public 
address system, something that certainly was not around when I 
was a kid in the village, which reaches all villagers in no uncertain 
terms, like it or not, sleeping or awake. The announcement was to 
invite everyone to the forthcoming wedding, yes; all the villagers 
were invited including the visitors. As an added honour later in the 
day we were invited via an invitation card handed to us personally 
by the groom’s parents. After the official public address system 
invitation to all and sundry by the young lady clerk of the village 
council, came a most moving moment. An elderly and respected 
female villager took to the microphone and sang the most moving 
wedding song I have ever heard. She sang it nervously but 
movingly. It brought a lump to my throat and I think tears started 
to well. The father and mother of the groom who lived just next 
door to us were also emotional to the point of very obvious tears 
and I was lucky that I was able to film the whole scene with the 
wedding song in the background. 


Saturday night, the night before a Sunday wedding, most if not 
all weddings are traditionally held on a Sunday, they have eating, 
boozing and the strange, fairly recent custom of shirt tearing 
introduced by an Greek American who visits the village regularly. 
It seems that he performed this crazy ritual one night at a pre- 
wedding booze-up and it caught on and is now something that is 
practised at every wedding. ‘This behaviour has become so 
entrenched and expected that on the appointed night some men 
sensibly wear an old shirt. 

The would-be shirt-tearers menacingly approached John, the 
then vice-mayor of Parramatta, New South Wales, Australia and 
me, but they soon got short shrift. We waved our index fingers and 
said in no uncertain terms, ‘It’s not on mate’. They got the Aussie 
message and went elsewhere to find a shirt to tear. It was quite a 
spectacle: grown men strutting around with shredded shirts. Some 
took to souveniring strips of torn shirt (spoils of war), and proudly 
wore them around their necks. Men rendered topless through 
horseplay of a strange nature, now evidently a tradition. Some men 
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should have hidden their toplessness that I can tell you with 
certainty. 

The night before was a kind of non-event evening. I was 
expecting another pre-wedding party because someone told me 
wedding celebrations go on for three nights. Those days are gone, 
so we were later told. 


Cousin Bill from Adelaide was on business in Asklipio. The 
business most visitors to Rhodes become embroiled in sooner or 
later; organising land and property re-acquisitions. Most Rhodians 
before emigrating to Australia or elsewhere leave behind dowried 
land or property, which remains in the family name for posterity. 
They often come back on holidays and use some of the time to 
repair property or claim land, which is theirs either legally, 
morally, or both. Most often they end up in conflict with relatives 
who have remained faithful to the said land and/or property. 

Difficulties arise because not a lot of legal documentation 
survived the wars and a lot of land and property was handed down 
to offspring and relatives by word-of-mouth. Now it is often left 
up to the courts to decide who gets what. Sometimes the fights in 
and out of court become quite bitter, culminating in antipathy, 
which can last a lifetime. The locals can sit on the property until a 
certain length of time has elapsed, when Greek law decrees 
holdings become the property of the squatter. Most come to an 
amicable agreement and settle among themselves or settle out of 
court. 

With regard to village land or property most villagers know 
what belongs to whom, so there is usually not a lot of argument or 
conflict. The holdings go into the hands of the owner no matter 
where he has been or where he is going — the dowry and hand- 
down rules see to that. Bill came for such a reason and has had to 
deal with courts and lawyers, which in Greece can take a very long 
time. Red tape is the culprit here as it is in other countries as well. 
He told us he had been here four months, is homesick and is 
thoroughly sick of it all. The unstated but understood argument the 
locals use is, ‘You deserted your land, property and place of birth 
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for a better life in another country, have become a citizen of that 
country and now you come back to reclaim. We have worked the 
land and maintained the properties only to have you walk back in 
to reap the benefits’. An argument, which one could say, has a 
strong and logical foundation. 
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CHAPTER 13 


On that non-eventful Friday night prior to one of the three 
weddings, we retired homewards after our lift from the beach. At 
home we had some Greek salad and renga and were about to go to 
bed for the night when Uncle Kleovoulo visited us with a bag of 
wild pears he had picked from a tree near where he was being 
employed as a builder-cum-builder’s labourer. He ceremoniously 
emptied the pears on the clean, white, crocheted tablecloth much 
to Michelle’s horror as she was trying to keep it clean enough so 
we would not have to wash and iron it before we left the village. 
The pears were in all sorts of condition. Some were green, some 
were ripe, some were over-ripe, some were half eaten and some 
had rotted. Uncle Kleovoulo did not stay although we invited him 
to have coffee with us. He apologised for not doing so, saying he 
was going home for his dinner. 

I re-encountered my uncle at one of the two local kaffenions the 
same night and had a coffee with him on the balcony, which 
overlooks most of Asklipio. The night was very cool so we retired 
to the TV room-cum-lounge where we were shouted a beer by a 
Brisbanite to whom I had taught English many years ago and who 
visits the village biannually. Actually, this was his 13th time. 
When a Greek ‘shouts’ a drink, it is not expected that the shout is 
returned by the receiver or receivers as is done in a ‘round’ in an 
Australian pub. It is really a treat but it evens out because the next 
time one meets up with the shouter, one usually returns the gesture 
although he or she is not expected to. Later cousin Emmanuel 
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arrived and shouted beers all round. He did not have a beer himself 
because he said he could not drink beer, only whisky. Beer made 
him sick he said. This co-owner-manager of the 40-room hotel on 
one of Rhodes’ beaches is a musician of sorts who plays the guitar, 
the bouzouki and sings. We never saw him play bouzouki or guitar 
the whole time we were there but we heard and saw him sing many 
times at the panayiria and at the weddings. Emmanuel looks a lot 
like my late father. Same height, same build — short legs and arms 
and a long body, same as my father had and I have. His voice is 
not as good as my father’s was and, if I may say so, not as good as 
mine; clarity-wise. He however took after my father more than I 
did because he has obviously inherited his talent for playing a 
musical instrument and singing. I inherited only the latter, so they 
tell me. Emmanuel possesses the same mannerisms, the same body 
language and the same wide-mouthed voice as my father had. But 
there is not the same depth of feeling in his songs although he 
churns them out quite ably. 

This man has lived in Australia (Brisbane and Adelaide), 
Canada, the USA and is now a permanent resident of Rhodes City. 
He prefers the city to the village, unlike his brother Theo whose 
preferences lie the other way around. Theo lives in his dowried 
house in the village as often as possible, more so during the 
summer. He enjoys the interaction with his village friends and 
vice-versa. Emmanuel is more the down-to-earth businessman and 
a straight-shooter who seems to do most of the work and shoulder 
most of the business worries — probably through mutual 
arrangement. 


Seeing me that night at the kaffenion, Emmanuel almost 
immediately broached the subject of accommodation for which we 
earlier approached him. He evidently felt guilty that he was not of 
more help than he was. He said he did find some accommodation 
for us after I spoke to him on the phone and was waiting for me to 
contact him. That is somewhat true but the understanding was that 
I was to contact him only if we were unsuccessful in finding any 
ourselves by searching personally around central Rhodes. His 
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feeling of guilt, if that was the case, was not necessary because we 
had no trouble in finding somewhere to stay — at Sylvia, and we 
certainly were not hurt in any way by his demeanour. I re- 
encountered Emmanuel at the other kaffenion, the one owned by 
another cousin of ours, a son of my deceased father’s oldest 
brother. On this night there was plenty of company. At first I did 
not see Emmanuel but I wandered around and was about to leave 
when he called to me and I sat with him for a while. He ordered 
some souvlaki and while we waited for them to be done over the 
coals, I told him a joke; a Greek joke in English. Prior to the joke 
he scolded me for paying for the beers last night. Evidently I 
breached a standing protocol which says, ‘He who orders pays’. 
The joke went over all right, as sometimes translated jokes fall flat. 
This one did not. Idiomatic words and phrases from other 
languages just do not come across all that well and one is usually 
left with egg on one’s face. I left the gathering before the souvlakia 
arrived much, no doubt, to his surprise but I was not feeling very 
sociable or hungry at that point in time — nothing to do with 
Emmanuel or his company. 

On my way home I saw Aunt Fevronia sitting with some black- 
scarfed and blue-scarfed old ladies at the gossip centre of the 
village. The centre is at the steps of the doctor’s surgery not far 
from where my aunt lives. Everywhere is not far from anything in 
a village the size of Asklipio. Its regular inhabitants number about 
five hundred. During the summer the population, I estimate, grows 
to about eight hundred. The centre, it seems, is the entertainment 
hub of the village where the ‘old chooks’ meet on balmy summer 
evenings to discuss or gossip about the day’s happenings. At 65yrs 
I do not classify my aunt as an ‘old chook’ but she is usually there 
amongst them on most if not all summer evenings. It is quite a 
sight to see them there and it is part of this village’s scene and of 
other villages I assume. The men have a bit of a gossip at the 
kaffenia so why cannot the women have a similar venue? I told her 
a joke, which went over well even though it was translated from 
the English, and departed. Fevronia enjoys a joke and does not 
hold back on seamy ones herself. She is a forthright person, very 
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popular and like her husband Christo calls a spade a spade — 
sometimes more than a spade as we shall see again later. 

How the passage of time can be deceptive! When I arrived 
home I found that Michelle had re-organised our luggage after our 
two week island hopping episode. She was trying to pack the best 
way possible with our additional luggage in the form of presents 
and alcohol for our eventual journey home. I suspected there and 
then we were virtually on our way back home although actually we 
still had one and a half months to go. She was under the 
impression we had only two weeks left having completely 
forgotten or left out the month of August. 

Perhaps it was wishful thinking on Michelle’s behalf, not mine 
as my re-acquaintance with my Greek roots was just hotting up. To 
be fair my wife did not have as many Greek roots with which to be 
re-acquainted as her parents left very little behind to be revisited. 
In the village Michelle was amongst ‘strangers’ as it were, while I 
was almost completely immersed in lineage. Mind you, they did 
not regard her as a stranger. On the contrary they came to like her 
very much and were highly impressed by the fastidious, quiet way 
she went about her business. 


Kiotari Beach was where we were introduced to John, an 
Aussie-Greek with a very pronounced Aussie accent, who was 
then vice-mayor of Parramatta near Sydney, Australia. A strong 
voiced fellow who could and often did muster a piercing voice, 
which was quite irritating until one became used to it. He kept 
referring to money and costs and this gave me a false impression 
of a man whom I befriended to a greater and better degree later. 
John had been doing a tour of Europe by picking up a tour here 
and there, which was to his and his wife’s liking. This afforded us 
something in common, about which we could talk. Also, he told us 
that he and his wife had traversed the island of Rhodes quite 
extensively by hired car, something we were about to do within the 
next few days. John was now doing time in Asklipio on land and 
property business like most of the rest of us. He related some hairy 
stories about Greek red tape and bureaucracy which he said he 
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found quite amazing when he compared it to land dealings he 
came across while he was councillor in Parramatta. “Tell me about 
it”, I said, speaking from recent personal experience with the Goti 
tenant of ours. 


Before embarking on a trip around Rhodes Island by a 
motorised vehicle of some kind, we were warned by Cousin 
Emmanuel against hiring a motor scooter. We took his advice and 
settled on hiring a small Italian Fiat. I was not confident about 
riding a scooter as I had never ridden one before, let alone carried 
a pillion passenger as well. Besides, I had seen a couple of tourists 
sporting quite nasty gravel rashes acquired from scooting around 
from village to village and the capital. Motor scooter accidents are 
prevalent, some leading to fatalities on the very winding roads; 
Cousin Emmanuel warned. As it turned out I was nervous enough 
having to drive a four-wheeled vehicle on the right hand side of 
the road and with the steering wheel on the opposite side to what I 
was used to. For a while I automatically reached for the gear stick 
with my left hand instead of my right. Even after I had been 
driving for a while and thought I was used to the change, in an 
absent-minded moment I would still reach errantly. 
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The Mandraki entrance and harbour 
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Rhodes Island, Asklipio and Kiotari in the South East 


Aunt Kirania and Uncle Kirro 


Left to right: Uncle Kleovoulo, yours truly, Aunt Fevronia, Aunt Kirania 
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The Asklipio village church, Icon within church Mary and Baby Jesus 
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at 2 


The Platano with the Vrisi below in Asklipio 


The dry bed of the Potamo and the distant hills of Asklipio 


My father’s wartime pension in ‘old’ Rhodes. Sole square window on left belongs to the 
“bombs away!’ hole in the ground toilet. Below used to be the kaffenion he also ran 


Argiro’s house. The house we stayed in, free of charge, courtesy of Aunt Fevronia 
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Thari where I met the iconagrapher/would-be nun. Monastery of Thari on right 


The ‘No Swimming’ beach near Mandraki, Rhodes 
(Where the sun-lover told the suitor to shove off) 
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The Minaret near my old stamping ground. 
Spiral staircase within 
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Raiding the fig tee of St Amarton 


Astypalia Harbour - At dusk 
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The Deer. Symbol of Rhodes — Rhodes Harbour 
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The lane I often played in, 
Where | had my brand new toy car trampled on 
by a passer-by in a hurry 
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A close-up of the Vrisi 
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CHAPTER 14 


The village of Asklipio, the place of my birth, has changed very 
little in size in nearly five decades. Its streets are narrow and, 
sadly, quite littered with plastic throw-away containers and empty 
cigarette packets. It needed a good clean up while we were there, 
on and off, for a period of two months. The villagers seem to be 
quite casual about the look of their streets. They litter them 
without a second thought as to the beauty and quaintness of this 
quiet, picturesque Mediterranean village. I saw one of my uncles 
throw an empty cigarette packet over the wall at his sister’s place 
as if it was the done thing here. The lanes-cum-streets are surfaced 
with crude-looking concrete, which seems like it was just thrown 
down and allowed to dry without boxing, floating or smoothing off 
to make the surface of the path neater-looking. There are no street 
names or house numbers, some lanes are known by name but only 
by the locals. Not too many visitors know or remember street 
names except if they are memorable ones like ‘Tis Skatias’. This 
literally means Shit Street or the Street of Shit, because this is 
where residents, my very young self included, used to go and 
relieve themselves back in the earlier days of the village when 
there were no in-house or out-house toilets to be used, anywhere. I 
remember vividly going there to join the sheep or goats as they 
and I attended to our needs. No paper! People used rags or river 
stones; smooth stones of course. Nowadays the village boasts 
toilets and showers as modern as those in Rhodes City itself. The 
village uses the septic system of disposal of human waste but the 
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council has promised proper sewerage by the end of 1997. This 
should clear up the water at the Vrisi. The walls, which often act as 
fences, and the lanes are made of stone crudely cemented together. 
Having done a bit of concrete construction myself, I noticed this 
crudeness but as well wondered if this was a sign of careless 
workmanship or that is the way things are meant to be by design — 
to conform with the old ‘crude stone’ look of the village. 

The village itself is set back into the hills four kilometres from 
the beach, which for the village of Asklipio is Kiotari, a very 
famous and very popular family swimming beach which tourists 
frequent as well. No toplessness or nudity is tolerated here. The 
locals soon see to it that any offenders cover up by being curtly 
reminded that this is a family beach. I witnessed such a reminder 
to a nude bather who swam amongst the rocks and within rock 
pools a fair distance from the families there. She stood up to the 
admonisher reminding him that this is a free country, a free beach 
and that she could do as she liked. She did do as she liked but not 
for long, because within ten minutes she disappeared having 
probably got the message that she was not welcome there in her 
birthday suit. Actually I was one of the first to see her and 
commented that over yonder there was a lady so poor that she had 
no clothes to wear. This was an attempt at humour on my behalf 
that went over much better in Greek than it obviously does in 
English. 


Village history combined with a bit of legend has it that 
Asklipio was once situated virtually on the beach-front but the 
inhabitants retreated four kilometres into the hills having had 
enough of pirates from various countries like Spain and Portugal 
who came to harass and plunder them and their property. So, they 
went off into the hills and built themselves the mandatory fortress 
or castle for defence against these and other enemies like the 
Persians. The fortress still stands in ruins at the highest part of the 
village. The nearest house to this ancient structure belongs to Aunt 
Kirania and her husband George. George’s father was sometimes 
referred to as “Kirro’ because he used to fancy a girl whose name 
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was ‘Kirri’. Uncle George inherited the name and has since been 
better known as ‘Kirro’, rather than George. 

The village of my birth like the capital Rhodes has its large cat 
population. The only difference is that the cats here are rarely fed 
whereas in Rhodes they are seen to be fed at least. A stray, ugly, 
mangy, begging cat befriended us while we lived in Argiro’s 
house. We made the mistake of feeding it one day with what we 
thought were inedible, meatless bones and leftover vegetables 
from one of our meals. This cat devoured the treat, bones and all 
and could be heard crunching as does a dog its favourite bone. 
Mangy as we named him thought all its Christmases had come at 
once after that first meal. From then on it haunted us at every meal 
and would eat anything we threw to it — even sauceless spaghetti. 
As meals rolled by, other cats got the message and we were soon 
inundated with scavenging, ravenous cats. Most cats that visited us 
or we saw elsewhere were skinny, flea-bitten creatures that one 
could only pity. They obviously ate anything they found or 
scavenged; bits of bone, bread, vegetable stalks, you name it, they 
ate it. If such fare was offered to the pampered cats of Brisbane, 
they would not even give it a second glance. My mother-in-law’s 
cat, the most indulged creature on this earth, would probably turn 
up its tail at the provider of such rubbish. 

I once saw some village cats fighting over what looked like a 
kitten which one cat had in its mouth. The poor creature, obviously 
dead, hung from the mouth of this cannibalistic feline as others 
tried to steal a bit of the spoils. After witnessing this and the 
hunger of this cat-pack, I surmised that there could not possibly be 
a mouse problem in Asklipio; even the hint of one. Wouldn’t these 
cats have a ball if they were rounded up and set free in the midst of 
the mice-plagues often experienced in the Queensland outback? 


The new bitumen road from Kiotari to the village was 
completed while we were in the village. It comes up to the Vrisi 
and is certainly a far cry from the road I remember as a kid. Then, 
it was no better than a donkey track barely wide enough for one- 
way traffic. Transport to and from Kiotari was usually by a truck. 
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The truck, as I remember it, was quite a jalopy with solid rubber 
tyres. The ride to Kiotari was therefore quite a jolting experience. 
This bone-shaker of a truck often broke down and we often had to 
push-start it and sometimes push it over the final leg of the journey 
to the beach or back to the village. When we arrived at Kiotari I 
was nearly always the first one into the water. Many a time I 
would lose my trousers because I would drop them somewhere, 
anywhere whilst in a hurry to enter the water. I could not swim but 
I loved the water. My mother became accustomed to picking up 
after me and after a while gave up asking where my trousers were. 


Cousin Bill from Adelaide showed me my grandfather’s house; 
the grandfather from my mother’s side of the family. We could 
enter only part of it; this was the part I remember the most from 
childhood. The door to this part was not locked, it was held closed 
by a rusty piece of wire, so we untied it and entered. This was the 
part that contained the fireplace and the slightly above ground 
level queen-sized bunk on which I slept on many a happy 
occasion. Seeing the fire-place again caused memories to flood 
back after 48 years. This was the hearth at which we sat with 
grandfather who was an excellent storyteller. He was well known 
for this ability because I remember other kids would visit and sit in 
on the stories he had to tell. Oftentimes they would request stories 
from him — stories which were our favourites and which he never 
tired of telling nor were we ever tired of hearing. Some stories he 
told were quite spooky causing me to have bad dreams. Poor old 
grandpa would then get into trouble from grandma who was very 
protective of me. 

The fireplace was where we would place a can full of fresh, live 
snails which were to be boiled before being eaten. They were 
ready, grandpa said, when they started singing. Sing they did, for 
as they boiled in their own juice, they would let out a buzzing- 
hissing sound. Cruel? No, delicious! 

My grandpa was a gentle, loving man and I missed him the 
most when we left for Australia. Little did I realise as a child that I 
would never see him again once we left for Australia. I loved him 
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even more than my doting grandma, who could not stop kissing 
and hugging me when I would first arrive from Rhodes City where 
my dad ran a combined business. As soon as I jumped off the 
truck, she would pounce on me and hug and kiss me all the way 
home. I hated that, especially if other kids saw her at it. I felt I was 
too old for that sort of thing, to be ‘molested’ in such a manner. I 
loved my grandmother almost as much as I loved my grandfather. 
What I did not like was all that kissing. The kissing would subside 
in direct proportion to the number of weeks or days I stayed with 
my grandparents. I was thankful for that but it would start up in 
earnest again when it was time for me to go back to Rhodes City 
where I would have to return to the drudgery of school and the 
more commonplace things. My grandpa on the other hand would 
not do much kissing. He would do it once or twice, then leave me 
alone until story-time in the evening when he would simply tell me 
stories until I went to sleep by the fireplace. I remember him as a 
man with failing eyesight and hearing. In those days you did not 
simply go to a doctor to get attention. You waited till the slapdash 
glasses you were afforded were no longer of any use to you and 
you went blind. Hearing aids were unheard of then so you had to 
accept deafness as part and parcel of old age. People, I remember, 
used to take advantage of his near blindness when they used to 
borrow his crude but useful carpentry tools. Who borrowed them 
or who was expected to return a certain tool he could not tell; one, 
because of his near blindness and deafness, and two, because of his 
failing memory. It got to the stage where he hardly had any tools 
prior to our leaving for Australia. 

The other part of the house we could not enter because Bill had 
no keys. A handyman-carpenter had them because he used part of 
this house to store his tools and paint. I was able to peer through 
the only window to this part of the house and saw what I thought 
were photos of grandpa and grandma. I was determined to get at 
them because I did not at that point in time have any photos of 
them or the other grandparents. Photography in those days was in 
its infancy and only the very wealthy owned cameras. The taking 

_of photos was done mainly by a photographer who put you through 
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an ordeal before a photo was taken. No wonder the subjects in a 
photo more often than not came out unsmiling. 

Through this window I was able to see the rafters and the 
bamboo ceiling which most of the houses in Asklipio still have. 
On one of the rafters I saw a swallow’s nest, which I remember, 
was in almost the same spot 48 years ago. This mud nest came 
alive every spring when the swallows flew in and out of the house 
to their nest to tend their young. For me, in those days, it was a 
happy occasion. It brought gladness to my heart for with the 
swallows came spring which is a bright, happy and colourful 
season in Rhodes. I associated swallows with the blossoming 
almond trees, a magnificent sight, one that then raised my spirits, 
as did the swallows. And yes, the bird droppings were on the floor 
as they were when my grandparents occupied their house. They 
did not seem to mind the mess which they dutifully scraped from 
the compacted soil floor. Today the floor is made of concrete; a 
luxury relatively unknown in those days. 

Later, Bill and I were able to obtain the keys, which afforded us 
access to this room, only to be disappointed. The photos were not 
of my grandparents. However I was again able to re-live the 
memory of the times I had in this part of the house and as I looked 
at the swallows’ droppings on the concrete floor I wondered how 
many generations of swallows nested in these rafters since I last 
gazed up at a similar nest 48 years ago. On gazing up there this 
day, I thought I could see tiny heads bobbing up and down. More 
memories came rushing back. This was perhaps the greatest feat 
for my own kind of memory. I believe some people have a good 
long-term memory while others have a good short-term one. 
Obviously I have the former and I am glad of it. During our six 
weeks stay in the village, I was often drawn back to re-visit this 
house. It is on the way up to the kaffenion and quite close to the 
church, so it was easy to make a short detour to re-live some more 
memories. Or was it perhaps because the fig tree in the tiny front 
yard was bearing nicely? I have no recollection of a fig tree in the 
front yard but then again the tree looks like a relatively young one, 
so I do not think my memory has failed me. 
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CHAPTER 15 


It quite amazes me how expatriates from Australia or any other 
country which enjoys a higher socio-economic standing than 
Greece are able to resettle, and are prepared to go backwards in 
standards of living and government utilities and services. We 
cannot say that they know no better because some of these now 
permanent residents of Greece were born and grew up in countries 
like Australia and the USA — cousins Emmanuel, Theo and Maria 
are prime examples. Steve and his wife are another. At least he 
was born in Rhodes while his wife was born and bred in Australia 
and has known the ‘good’ life. On this day I saw her slaving over 
piles of pots and pans, the legacy of the night before in their 
restaurant/hotel. A thin girl as I remember her. Today she seems 
thinner. 

I could not see myself doing it, too much of a backward step, 
too much adjustment. I’ve been living in the lucky country too 
long I guess. It is a lucky country all right, little poverty, no wars 
and very few natural disasters such as earthquakes, the likes of 
which I experienced for the first time in Asklipio. It was only a 
mild tremor, which was quite short, really. It happened during the 
night, possibly about 3.00am. I felt the whole house and bunk-bed 
shake for about five seconds, and then there was a break of about 
two seconds followed by another five seconds of tremor. Michelle 
slept through it all. She is a heavy sleeper while I am such a light 
sleeper I can hear a cat walk in on a carpeted floor. When I asked 
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her in the morning if she had felt the tremor she was thankfully 
oblivious of it having happened. Luckily she did sleep through it, 
otherwise she would have panicked and caused a secondary 
tremor. Seriously though, Lord knows what she would have done; 
probably packed us both back to Australia quick smart. Others in 
the village mentioned that they had experienced it, so I was not 
dreaming. Some missed it; no danger for Asklipio as_ its 
foundations are solid hard rock. No wonder the houses in the 
village are built of solid, set formed concrete. 


This day I took to filming some of the village and its environs. I 
wandered down to the Vrisi where I took shots of their irrigation 
system, the system which provides water to the lower part of the 
village. This part of the village does not have housing, only 
vegetable gardens, fig trees, a few vineyards and some small olive 
groves. The gushing water emanating from the side of the hill 
provides all the water required, gushing at the same volume I 
remember as a kid in the village almost five decades ago. Fond 
childhood memories came back almost as freely as the water from 
the Vrisi as I filmed it and the two old buildings nearby. Through a 
steel-barred pane-less window of one of those buildings, I could 
see the olive crushing factory with its huge millstone standing idle 
as it has done for many years now. This stone was turned by 
donkeys or mules as the poor creatures walked round in circles for 
hours on end. I also saw the manually operated squeezing 
equipment, which squeezed the olive oil out of the crushed olives. 
I filmed what was possible to be filmed through other small 
windows, which allowed my camera to peek into the dimly-lit 
interior of these stone buildings, buildings which cannot be 
touched because they are still privately owned, albeit by distant 
relatives of the original owner. What a shame they cannot be 
released to the council or some such authority which could convert 
them into an interesting addition to the museum which seems to be 
a going concern and which is right next to the very fine village 
church that so many tourists visit each summer. 
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The almost-ruined fortress at the top of the village is another 
attraction tourists visit, but it is so far up and inaccessible, that 
only the brave and fit tourists take on the challenge of a climb so 
steep, so the olive oil factory would be a central and easily 
accessible attraction for the less fit, verging-on-lazy visitors like 
me. 

Leaving these relics I wandered down to the Potamo (river). 
The Potamo remains bone dry throughout the long summer and its 
dry pebbly bed can be walked on. The entire width can be crossed 
on foot without a hint of dampness underfoot. The only evidence 
of water having been there is where there are channels that were 
cut by torrents of water flowing down from the hills during the wet 
season which is during the short season of winter and usually at no 
other time. Simply put, in winter it rains and in summer it does 
not. Viewed from afar the Potamo looks as if does have water in it. 
The contrast between the white dry pebbly bed with the 
surrounding greenery creates an optical illusion. Water is only 
present there during the winter months. Even then it continues to 
flow rapidly out to sea until there is nothing left in summer. It 
flows quickly and sometimes dangerously and has been known to 
sweep people to their deaths. The sand and pebbles are very 
similar to those of Kiotari. There are pebbles of all shapes and 
sizes and very coarse grey sand similar to that which we 
encountered in Nice, France, and in Psili Amon, on the island of 
Samos. Impossible to lie on without a towel to cushion the bumps! 
I crossed this dry bed; it was hard to walk on, even with sandals. 

I crossed it to an old disused pumping station which, I was led 
to believe, used to pump some of the water of the Potamo back to 
the village. Easy to understand why the utility was abandoned. 

The climb was steep and hot on the way back from the Potamo, 
so I paused now and then under the shade of the nearest olive tree 
to cool off, enjoy the scenery and catch my breath — a sure sign 
that I had put on weight and was not as fit as I used to be two short 
months ago. It does not take long to feel the extra blubber wobble. 

It was during one of my breather stops that I got the urge to 
sing. ‘Shenandoah’ came to mind. This was an ideal place to sing 
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it because I could sing the top notes without fear of being too loud 
or blowing someone’s eardrums with the sometimes off-key grab 
for the tune. 

To me it sounded good and the echo from the nearby hills 
helped improve the tone. I then arrived at the idea that I should 
record the song using the video camera I had with me. As I sang I 
scanned the nearby hills and the dry riverbed. I was not sure it 
would work as I am less a cameraman than I am a singer. Anyway 
I could always edit it out if the singing proved unbearable. Then 
another bright idea hit me. Why not put my own words to this old 
favourite melody? I made them up as I went along and they 
seemed to come quite easily. To the tune of ‘Shenandoah’ made 
more famous by Harry Belafonte back in the sixties I sang: 


“Oh Asklipio, I love your river, 
Away, beyond the hills, 

Away, ere bound away, 

Cross the wide, wide oceans’. 


‘Oh Asklipio, I yearned to see you, 
Away, across the water, 

Away, ere bound away, 

Cross the wide, wide oceans’. 


‘For Asklipio my heart was pining, 
Away, across the oceans, 

Away, ere bound away, 

Cross the wide horizons’. 


While doing these lyrics, I became emotional, choked a little and 
consequently had to stop. This pause I was sure would come out in 
the sound track and it did but I would be the only one to notice. I 
continued, but then seconds later, I was not able to go on because 
this time I had to stop longer for another little cry. Both occasions 
were brought on by the realisation that I was back to the place of 
my birth and was again wandering the hills I enjoyed when I was 
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but a small child of the village. I enjoyed the experience 
immensely. I was able to expend some bottled-up emotion, which 
afforded me pleasurable relief, relief of a kind I will never forget, 
and emotion I never realised was there inside me. 


Although it was a hot walk, the light breeze cooled my sweaty 
body and it became quite pleasant. really. The heat of a 
Mediterranean climate is not a humid heat so I did not feel as I 
would have, had I done the same thing in tropical Queensland. I 
did however notice a bit of man’s inhumanity to nature in the form 
of a rubbish dump, with plastics everywhere. Legal or illegal, this 
dump represented the problem of waste that is ever present in this 
small village as no doubt in others. 

The women of the village do most of the work it seems. Some 
even do hard manual labour, work traditionally done by men such 
as pick and shovel work; they mix and lay concrete and clean the 
streets, as well as attend to their wifely duties. The elderly men sit 
and watch TV or spend time at one of the kaffenions while the few 
able-bodied younger workers tend the olive groves, the vineyards, 
the melon patches, and the vegetable gardens. Others like Uncle 
Kleovoulo work for the local council or on building projects and 
maintenance, water reticulation and personal endeavours in 
between. 

Meanwhile, the women were busy making melegounni, the 
traditional wedding fare made from loads of honey and sesame and 
not much else. Very sweet, very fattening and requiring a good set 
of teeth to bite into it. If you have false teeth, forget it! I went to 
see and filmed it being made; it was a labour of love for the 
women making it. Here they were in full charge and were in a very 
gay mood when IJ walked in; I was the only male there, as men do 
not get involved in such preparations. Ouzo helped the occasion 
for the ladies, as by now they were quite uninhibited. They were 
singing and playfully touching each other — touching and grabbing 
each other below the belt, mind you. After watching and filming a 
few grabs, they turned to me and told me that what they obtained 
in the grab was sprinkled on the melegounni, to add flavour to it. 
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All the time this was going on they sang songs, which were 
definitely on the seamy side. Most of the rhyming couplets that the 
songs consisted of had sexual connotations or referred to what the 
bride and groom would soon be up to during and after their 
honeymoon. Aunt Fevronia was in her element here. They looked 
to her for some fun, to provide anecdotes and to provide some 
entertainment. She did not let them down, she being the gamest 
grabber of all. Her sister, Aunt Kirania was a bit embarrassed by 
Fevronia’s actions, probably because I was there. She told her a 
couple of times, ‘I wish you’d eat your head’. Which, if we were 
to translate this idiomatic Greek phrase, would mean something 
like, ‘Pull your head in’, or ‘Be quiet, you are being a bit forward’. 
They have fun in any case and it is probably one of the highlights 
of their easy-going, laid-back village lifestyle with a little bit of 
women’s liberation thrown in for good measure. Whilst filming all 
this I was grabbed at too. I felt vulnerable and defenceless because 
both my hands were occupied working the movie camera. After 
about three attempts (and as many Japanese bows by me) at 
grabbing by various ladies, one of whom was Aunt Fevronia, I 
asked my aunt if she found anything of substance down there. She 
said she did and this enhanced my feelings of endowment no end. 
Actually she got nowhere near the ‘crutch’ of the matter. My 
reflexes are still very good — so is my bowing. 

The laid-back, easy-going style of Asklipians must be great for 
frazzled nerves, so I recommend it to anyone in that predicament. 
Here the brain ceases to function at normal speed. It just ambles 
along and can become lazy. Forgetfulness becomes rife and body 
movements become slow and easy. Punctuality here is 
unimportant, things just happen at an easy and unhurried pace. TV 
is available but reception cannot be described as good. Music can 
be heard as one passes houses, especially on summer weekends. 
The young villagers here on a two-day break are no different from 
other youngsters on a break or on holidays. They play their Greek 
music loudly and, as they do, the English and American songs 
dominate and sound familiar to the ones our younger daughter 
plays. A surprise to my ears however was to hear rap songs. In 
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Greek! Maybe the Greeks invented rap music and songs along 
with everything else, because what I heard rolled from the singer’s 
tongue as if it was quite natural and easy to do as Greek is mostly 
spoken quite rapidly anyway. 

The village boasts many solar powered hot water systems. As a 
matter of fact I cannot recall seeing a building without one. Even 
Uncle Petala rigged one up to service the beach shack (caliva) at 
Kiotari; very crude but operative and quite efficient, ten out of ten 
for ingenuity and resourcefulness. It was constructed quite simply 
and it cost him nothing. It consisted of a 44 gallon metal drum 
hoisted to a height and set upon the roof of the toilet, fed by water 
through a galvanised pipe connected to an external tap near the 
back of the toilet. The drum was topped up manually whenever my 
uncle felt it should be or after someone had a shower. The drum 
was open to the full glare of the hot Mediterranean sun. This was 
enough to provide comfortably hot water for all and sundry. The 
old drum came with an outlet at its bottom to which Uncle Chris 
attached a long galvanised pipe with a control cock about half way 
down its length. The end of this pipe had a right-angled elbow 
which faced downwards and onto the head and body of the user. 
Free hot water but only during the summer months. No problem 
during the winter months because then nobody uses the caliva. 

It was good to see solar power used in the village and in Rhodes 
City itself and sensible at that because here one can be guaranteed 
at least six months of continuous sunshine, no rain and very little 
cloud. 

The English one hears in Asklipio is laced with the American or 
Canadian accents as some villagers have spent part of their 
working lives in the USA or Canada. Certainly some of my 
cousins have it. They have retained the American or Canadian 
accent and probably will for the rest of their English speaking lives 
as they speak and hear it whenever the occasion arises. They can 
even turn on what is termed ‘American Greek’ which is Greek 
spoken with the consonant sounds accentuated. Sounds cute. 


Building construction in the village is very crude, especially 
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where concrete structures are concerned. The walls of houses are 
still made of poured concrete. I thought it was a building 
regulation, which had to be adhered to because this part of Greece 
is often subjected to earth tremors and sometimes earthquakes, but 
no says Uncle Kleovoulo who is in a position to know. Large 
concrete blocks are not extensively used. If they are used they are 
not the closely compacted blocks we are used to in Australia. They 
look as if they would fall apart and I imagine would be very hard 
to snap-cut accurately. Using a special concrete-cutting blade 
would be the only way to cut them if a builder had to. I have since 
surmised that perhaps the reason they are not compacted to the 
Australian extent is that when the walls are up, they are then 
plastered with a cement-loam mixture. The mixture would of 
course adhere to these blocks more easily because of their 
roughness. One advantage of these rough, lightly compacted 
blocks is that they are much lighter than their Australian 
counterparts and thus not so back-breaking to work with. 


As we did on many evenings we visited Aunt Fevronia for a bit 
of a chat and a cool soft drink, which she never failed to offer. She 
sat with us for a little while, then suddenly departed our company 
to go inside and watch the Greek TV soapies. Yes, one cannot 
escape them even in a tiny, out of the way village such as Asklipio. 
Often they are not Greek-produced but are a subtitled series like 
those which one sees in Australia, the only difference being that 
here they are a few episodes behind. The old ladies love them. 
They meet at someone’s place and watch these plastic people 
perform on the small screen. It has become a kind of ritual, a social 
occasion if you like. They sit there and watch quite transfixed by 
the goings-on, at times making comments about someone’s 
morals, looks and behaviour whilst becoming quite involved with 
the characters as the sameness evolves evening after evening. I 
was left with Uncle Petala because Michelle went to visit Cousin 
Maria next door. I think he secretly wanted to go in and join my 
aunt at the soapies but he sat with me regardless. We chatted for a 
while about financial matters mainly, one of them being my 
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eventual superannuation payout on retirement. Petala became 
excited with the high amount I was to receive. High, 
comparatively speaking of course, because in Greece the standard 
of pay is lower, so is, generally speaking, the standard of living. I 
reminded him that it was not something to be really excited about 
because it was to be my very last pay packet and that it would have 
to last me the rest of my life. Plus, there maybe no pension coming 
my way, which surprised him because in Greece everybody 
receives an old age pension, a full one at that regardless of 
financial means. The amount I am to get seems rather high when 
converted to Greek drachma and compared to the lower Greek 
standard of pay. 

Our conversation turned to employment and I think I rather 
surprised him when I told my uncle that teaching was not all I did 
during my entire working life. I began by telling him that one of 
my first jobs was as a non-English speaking newspaper seller on 
Adelaide and Brisbane street corners, another was as a toilet 
cleaner, a layer of bitumen on the hot roads of Brisbane, a barman, 
a waiter, a shop assistant mainly in fruit shops, a steward, a 
batman, a cook’s assistant, a rubbish boy for a Russian wrestler- 
turned-furniture maker and the list goes on. However, I think he 
became bored with it all and left me to do what I always suspected 
he wanted to do and that was to go and watch the soapies with his 
wife. 

I was left alone on the small patio outside with the cats and 
kittens that abound in Asklipio; this cat family having taken up 
their abode in Uncle Petala’s toolshed. Cute little things with their 
mother fussing over them, she being fully aware that there was a 
stranger in their midst. I reciprocated by mentioning that I was off 
to the kaffenion, but was considerate enough to ask Uncle Chris if 
he would care to join me. He declined as I expected he would. He 
is not a kaffenion man like Uncle Kleovoulo is. He may become 
one later as he ages. The kaffenion is more an elderly and retired 
man’s means of wiling away the hours. 

At the kaffenion I joined into a little bit of conversation, had a 
drink and told some translated jokes, which unfortunately fell quite 
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flat. I was, however, able to glean from the conversation that 
cousin Theo was to go to Rhodes the next day which was just what 
the doctor ordered because I was due to see the ‘gun’ lawyer there, 
a meeting organised by Stavro, Eleni’s husband. He is Mayor of 
another village on Rhodes not far from Asklipio. Cousin Eleni is 
the eldest of the three daughters of Aunt Fevronia and is married to 
a qualified school teacher-turned-mayor of a village called Vati, 
who has never actually taught school. A very nice fellow, when he 
is in a good mood, very captivating, very helpful, but often 
patronising; in other words a genuine politician. 

Theo was to leave for Rhodes City at 8.30am. Knowing that 
punctuality is not important and also knowing that Theo is a very 
laid-back fellow notorious for his unpunctuality, I did not expect to 
leave on time. However, | was careful to be punctual myself in the 
hope that today would be different. I had an appointment with 
Stavro and Eleni at 10.00am so Stavro could introduce me to the 
solicitor whom he highly recommended. “He is a high profiled 
lawyer,” he said, “who would very quickly evict the tenant from 
our village house.” Why we needed a top man to do such a simple 
job had me beaten but I went along with Stavro who said he knew 
this man well and had had successful dealings with him in the past. 
I was not looking forward to going but it had to be done. I was 
especially not looking forward to having to put on long trousers on 
a mid-summer’s day, hot as it was. But, I suppose one has to look 
respectable in a solicitor’s office. I did take along a change of 
clothes so I could be rid of the discomfort of longs as soon as 
possible. Michelle also gave me a shopping list so I could kill two 
birds with the one stone. [ had cash with me to pay the solicitor a 
deposit if it were necessary. It was cash from the proceeds of rent 
paid by the Goti over many years before he decided, in his 
wisdom, to cease paying rent altogether. 

Here we were on vacation, hoping to continue revisiting and 
experiencing our Greek roots. Having to deal with solicitors and 
the law was something we have only done once in our lifetime in 
Australia. And that was only in dealing with the legalities of 
purchasing our home. It did not ‘turn me on’; to coin a phrase, 
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actually it annoyed me, but it had to be done. If it was entirely up 
to me, I would not have bothered, especially if it came down to 
having to deal with solicitors and dealing with the law — especially 
Greek law. I would have just had a good holiday. ‘They can do 
what they like with the old shack’, would have been my attitude — 
life’s too short! But when one gets up on the dance floor one must 
dance, I suppose. Especially when tradition and other family 
members are involved, in this case it was my sisters and the 
expectations of our relatives in our village. 


I was at Theo’s at 8.30am sharp and he was sound asleep, as 
was expected. I waited patiently all the time keeping in mind my 
appointment with Cousin Eleni and her husband Stavro at 10.00am 
in Rhodes City. We finally got going at 9.30am after having 
waited for another female passenger who ran down to Theo’s car, 
bleary-eyed, toothbrush in hand and a fretting father in tow. She 
piled into the back seat of the car, which already seated three other 
female passengers destined for Rhodes City. Luckily she was only 
a wisp of a girl otherwise I do not know how the quartet would 
have made the hour-and-a-quarter hot journey to the city. She put 
her carry bag on her lap and commenced telling us how she had to 
rush her morning shower and forgot to put her panties on. That at 
least improved our mood which by then had been a little strained 
because we had been held up for so long by Her Majesty. We also 
loaded a bag of wheat in the boot and on the way stopped at a mill 
to drop it off. This wheat was to be ground into special fresh flour 
for the wedding goodies. As it turned out, we were only half an 
hour late despite the delayed and quite frustrating start to the 
journey — for me anyway. 

I was bundled out of the car and arrived at Eleni’s and Stavro’s 
clothing shop in Mandraki. Eleni was there to meet me but Stavro 
was not. He arrived about three quarters of an hour later. Bad 
communication between the pair led to my not seeing the lawyer I 
was to see, so much for all the panic on my behalf to get to Rhodes 
City on time. 

I tried to talk Stavro into introducing me to another lawyer after 
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having found out that an appointment had not been made for me to 
see the top man, but Stavro insisted that I see Mavris, and that it 
was worth the wait till I could. I did not have that much time on 
my hands especially since I had heard that this legal eagle was not 
only hard to get to see but when one saw him, he was hard to 
corner in order that things got finalised. Anyway, Stavro had once 
stated that he knew of another good lawyer although he was not as 
high-ranking as Marvris, who would do a good job but was a little 
dearer fee-wise. A lower-profiled lawyer, dearer? As there was no 
solicitor to see I decided to go and do the shopping. At least I 
would accomplish something after such a hot, tiring journey. 
Stavro kindly offered to drive me back to the village as he was due 
to pass that way anyway as part of his mayoral duties. I declined 
his offer stating that I had other things to do as well and that there 
were frequent buses, one of which would get me to Kiotari from 
where I could thumb a ride to Asklipio. 

Alternatively I could obtain a ride with Aunt Fevronia who was 
in the city on a medical matter. He was a little taken aback by my 
declining his offer but he said he would wait for me till 1.00pm 
and if I was not at the clothing shop by then he would leave 
without me. As it turned out I was not finished with my errands till 
about 2.30pm so I caught the 3.00pm bus to Kiotari just in time to 
catch Aunt Fevronia leaving for the village from the caliva. Fate or 
design had it that we were not to speak to Eleni or Stavro for the 
remainder of our stay in Rhodes City and the village, not through 
any lack of desire on our part but it seems something had offended 
Stavro. Was it my refusal of a lift from him or was it the fact that 
one of my options was to return to the village with the help of his 
mother-in-law? 

Part of my shopping in Rhodes included the purchase of fish 
from the market, which is situated in the middle of the market 
place Nea Agora at Mandraki. This place is fast becoming a smelly 
eyesore and there are plans to relocate it. Quite ironically, below 
the fish market itself are the toilets, but no, they do not add to the 
variety of smells from the fish above. 
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The toilets are kept spotlessly clean by two attendants who sit 
inside the building and occupy a small table and chair at the 
entrance to the ladies’ section. There they do their ‘office’ work 
attending to such things as distributing toilet paper, ordering more, 
neatly folding extra paper for patrons to use for other purposes, 
while being careful to weigh down the folded bits with small plates 
into which grateful patrons deposit a ‘gold’ coin or two. What is 
quite amazing and probably quite disconcerting to some males is 
that one of these ladies will quite unceremoniously walk over to 
clean up a messy patch or two while a male (or two) is standing at 
the urinal trying to mind his own business. 

When I climbed the stairs to where the fish were being cleaned 
and sold, I was immediately accosted by a fishwife who began 
putting fish into a plastic bag. I had not as yet ordered any, simply 
showed an interest in a particular kind of fish. I fully intended to 
look around first of course. I told her of my intentions but she kept 
at it regardless. When I returned from my short browse she had 
almost filled the plastic bag. On telling her that I wanted only four 
fish, she quite begrudgingly removed some but still left six in the 
bag unbeknown to me at the time. They were a kind of black 
bream. The kind we in Australia all but discard, regarding them as 
low quality eating fish. She charged me A$37.00, the equivalent of 
A$6.00 per medium sized fish! Taken again no doubt. The fault of 
my camera of course, I should not have worn it over my shoulder. 
But, I was in no mood to disparage her with a refusal to buy or 
fight with her over the price. She saw a tourist coming and she did 
what they do best with tourists in Rhodes and as they would do 
with us later in Athens. I was dressed like a tourist so I was fair 
game, I assume, to her. Later it was confirmed that I was in fact 
ripped off. But, not knowing the price of fish in Rhodes, I 
purchased, thinking seafood must be expensive while surmising 
that this must be the state of affairs in all Mediterranean countries 
and islands which must by now have nearly fished out their share 
of this ‘inland sea’. I was soon to learn that one has to be up early 
to outwit a fishmonger. Their expertise has been gained over many 
years, many more years than I had as a tourist. We gave three of 
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the largest ones to Aunt Fevronia and Michelle fried the others, 
which we consumed with gusto for dinner and breakfast the next 
morning. They were, however, good tasting fish. 

After dinner we went for a walk to try to reduce weight. We 
walked to the cemetery situated at the lower end of the village. 
There I showed Michelle where I was ‘buried’. A grave there bore 
my Greek-Australian name, the name which exists in Australia but 
not in Greece. The name was suitably inscribed on the white 
marble top. The surname was Alexiou, the name our relatives in 
Adelaide thought we were using when they registered us as 
migrants to Australia back in the early fifties. The surname we 
were in fact using was Papavasiliou. This, like other names of 
residents of Asklipio, slowly evolved or changed as circumstances 
presented themselves. Ours changed from Alexiou to Papavasiliou 
because an Alexiou became a priest of the Greek Orthodox faith. 
A priest is most commonly referred to as ‘Papa’ with the accent on 
the final ‘a’. Now, seeing this priest’s Christian name was Vasili, 
Papa and Vasili were combined to make Papavasiliou, the ‘ou’ 
meaning ‘belonging to’ or ‘of’. Thus it is quite possible that my 
deceased parents are not officially dead in Greece because they 
died under the Australian name of Alexiou. Michelle wanted to get 
out of that cemetery as soon as possible as it was now dusk, dusk 
adding to the eeriness of this place as it would in any other 
cemetery, I suppose. The atmosphere did not bother me; it simply 
reinforced the fact that human beings are not immortal, that life is 
finite, and that sooner or later we will all be dead, buried and 
forgotten. 


We walked home the long way, round the hill and through the 
village church. On the way down, I showed Michelle my 
grandfather’s house; grandfather Margellos, my mother’s father. 
The surname no longer exists in the village. With the death of 
Grandpa Margellos and the subsequent migration of his children to 
Australia, the village is now without a Margellos. However the 
name persists in Adelaide, South Australia. Again I entered this 
house, this time with Michelle. The only accessible part of the 
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house was still via an old creaky door held shut by the same rusty 
piece of wire. We entered and I showed Michelle the bunk and the 
fireplace. The effect on her was not akin to the effect it had on me 
even on my second visit to my grandpa’s house. So we left to 
return home to sit in the cool on the steps of the patio which 
overlooks most of the houses of the village, all of the Vrisi area, 
the nearby hills, and the dry bed of the Potamo. We sat there 
enjoying the cool of the evening, the peace and serenity of 
Asklipio, the scenery, but at the same time commiserating with 
each other about all the weight we had put on, vowing to make 
tomorrow a no-food day. Famous last words! Again! 
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CHAPTER 16 


The bread making for the second wedding was scheduled for 
today. The wheat we delivered to the miller on that fateful day was 
to be put to use because Cousin Theo’s son was to be married this 
time. Last time it was Cousin Emmanuel’s son. I had already 
filmed bread-making but I did it again to be fair. The old ladies 
expect it, they love to be filmed and have their photographs taken. 
One reason they like it is that they leave little messages on tape for 
their relatives to view and hear back home in Brisbane and 
Adelaide. As I filmed, the usual crutch-grabbing I previously 
described went on. For my filming efforts I was given a freshly- 
baked loaf still hot, too hot to carry. Beautiful bread, made from 
home-grown natural village ingredients. Delicious to eat while it 
was fresh! Unfortunately though, it does not stay that way for long. 
Within hours it becomes hard and quite tough to bite into. 

On the way home I filmed a young man who was in the process 
of refurbishing his village holiday house, which was gifted to him 
and his wife by his wife’s parents (a dowry). He spoke with an 
American accent and as it turned out he lived in Baltimore where 
cousins Emmanuel and Theo had worked and made their small 
fortunes. Fortune enough it seems to enable them to buy the 40 
room hotel on a beach front in Rhodes City. The young refurbisher 
came forth with a philosophy which I thought was beyond his 
years when I asked him about the boredom he must experience as 
a young man in a laid-back village like Asklipio, a village unlike 
others where the night-life could not exactly be called exciting — 
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even in summer when at least there would be some semblance of it 
at Kiotari Beach. He said he did not mind the life and told me that 
to live here one has to be prepared to change one’s lifestyle. 
Certainly he would have had to, having come from busy Baltimore 
in the USA. I agreed. One would have to become a villager and 
live as they do, otherwise one would die of boredom or obesity. 
Yes, I thought if I lived here, I would have to busy myself. I would 
have to do some building, tend a garden, cultivate olive trees and 
vineyards, and grow melons and so on, just as the villagers do. 
With things like that to occupy me I suppose I could live here, and 
perhaps live longer. But I would still miss the orderliness, 
cleanliness and newness of Brisbane for quite some while, until I 
became generally acclimatised I suppose. 


At the cantina right on Kiotari Beach, I had bottled water while 
Michelle ordered a hamburger made Australian style by Tessie the 
owner who is an expatriate of Brisbane and whose parents hail 
from the village of St. Issederos. St. Issederos is a small inland 
village of Rhodes Island, nowadays boasting a population of 150 
inhabitants, most of whom are elderly. Tessie’s another example of 
an Australian born Greek who has adapted to and successfully 
settled on Rhodes living in Asklipio quite comfortably. She seems 
content running her cantina with the help of her two children and 
the occasional help of her husband who is a renowned pastry cook 
(renowned even in Brisbane to this day). He is famous for making 
the well-known baklava and galactobouriko both of which go well 
with a cup of Greek coffee or any other coffee for that matter. 

Tessie is a snack bar proprietor in summer and an olive picker 
in winter. She enjoys her work but complains that her hours as an 
olive picker are a bit long. Olive picking in Rhodes in the main, 
has not gone high tech. They still belt the living daylights out of 
the poor old tree with long poles. This relieves it of most of its 
olives. Most of the remaining obstinate ones have to be got at by 
other means or they simply remain on the tree till they ripen and 
fall off to be got at by the birds or gleaners. The olives which have 
been knocked off the tree are then laboriously gathered from under 
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it. To aid the gathering, a tarpaulin is spread under the tree. 
Nowadays some can afford to hire machines, which do little or no 
damage to the trees. One machine actually clasps the tree’s trunk 
and shakes it till the majority of the olives fall off. Another 
contraption ‘combs’ the tree free of its olives. A far cry from the 
olive harvesting I remember as a child. Then we did not even have 
the sense, or perhaps the means, to spread a tarpaulin. After we 
had given the tree its customary hiding, we would pick up the 
olives from the base of the tree virtually one by one. Then agile 
climbers would sometimes scale the tree to hand-pick the 
remaining Olives. 


While Michelle enjoyed her Aussie burger I shouted coffee to 
all nearby including Phillip who came down from the village with 
his wife looking for us to try to arrange a trip to the village of 
Katavia for the night’s panayiri there. This panayiri is a big and 
well-attended one so we were told. We arranged to meet at Aunt 
Fevronia’s place at 7.00pm. Phillip arrived very much on time, 
something we did not expect as we had forgotten he was not really 
a laid-back villager but an Australian who visits the village 
biannually and who goes by Australian punctuality. His wife was 
not so punctual. She was late because she wanted to see the end of 
a particular Greek soapie. Phillip had to actually go back home to 
extricate her from the TV couch. 


Katavia is about half an hour’s drive from Asklipio. On the way 
Phillip got busy pointing out to Michelle and me a few of his land 
holdings, a couple of which were almost beachfront allotments. 
The terrain between Katavia and Asklipio is unusually flat. The 
flatness and proximity to the beaches attracted American money 
and the plan was to build an airport with an almost ready-made 
runway but at the time, we were told, the Greek government 
rejected the proposal to build. Maybe the rejection was caused by 
the fact that a Turk owns most of the flat Jand in question and with 
the Greek-Turkish tension as it was and still is, the project never 
got off the ground. 
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It was dark when we arrived in Katavia, all was in full swing 
except for the dancing. Stalls selling everything from food to 
useless trinkets were doing a roaring trade. The platea was lit up 
like a Christmas tree. The church service celebrating the reason for 
the panayiri had just finished and the people were flowing into the 
platea by the church load. We sat somewhere temporarily 
believing Comino, whom we had come to honour, would show up 
and usher us to the seating we thought he would have for all of us. 
We were to meet him there but this did not eventuate. Comino is a 
native of Katavia but an Australian Greek through and through. So 
much so that he, no doubt unknowingly, displayed a certain 
amount of belligerent mistrust when conversing with the locals. He 
also displayed over-sensitivity about how some locals talked to 
him and how some displayed a kind of antagonism towards 
expatriate Australians and I expect others from other countries 
who have ‘forsaken’ their place of birth, and have since returned to 
claim some of it back in the form I described previously. I 
personally did not sense this attitude from the locals but then again 
I take a while to catch on to things like that. I am a slow learner in 
this sense unless the attitude is as blatant as the blow from a 
sledge-hammer. 


Mr and Mrs Comino came by where we were sitting, said a 
brief unenthusiastic hello and disappeared into the crowd of 
milling and seated guests of the Katavia panayiri. We sat and 
waited expecting to be invited to the party of people among whom 
they were seated. This did not ever look like eventuating, so we 
ordered mezethes and partied on without them. Phillip and I 
sighted Comino and his wife just once and briefly at that, dancing. 
We were none too pleased to have been all but ignored to say the 
least. After all we had come to honour them as we said we would 
when his village of birth was celebrating. We made this 
commitment back in Brisbane, the plan was a reciprocal one. 
Having received the cold shoulder, we wondered whether the 
Cominos’ would attend our panayiri at Kiotari or the panayiri 
celebrated within the grounds of our church. After consuming 
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some appetisers and some cheap ouzo, horrible stuff, we decided 
to make our way to the Stergakis car for our homeward trip. We 
again sighted the Cominos’, who pretended, not too convincingly I 
might add, not to have noticed our departure. One might not find it 
too hard to guess what the main subject of conversation was during 
the drive home. 


Michelle and I slept separately that night because I did not wish 
to disturb her sleep by snoring. I am told that I snore and like most 
snorers I am not aware of it. I tend to snore with a vengeance when 
I have consumed alcohol. This I am aware of because one night I 
woke myself up with my own snoring, believe it or not. Michelle 
slept like a log but I had trouble — I think because of the ouzo-soda 
combination. This combination was recommended to me by 
Phillip, a combination I had never heard of or tried before. Even as 
a barman at the now non-existent Greek Tavern in Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane I do not ever remember being asked to make up that sort 
of combination. Ouzo and coke, ouzo on ice, and ouzo, ice and 
water, yes, but never ouzo and soda. Maybe it was this 
combination that made the ouzo taste cheap and quite unpalatable 
to me. I drank it anyway, just to be sociable. Michelle would not 
have a bar of it. 

Next morning I was awakened by the village church bells. 
These bells are rung periodically and to a pattern, beginning at 
7.30am. Each peal ended with a triple single ‘dong’ followed by a 
double ‘dong’ and the whole combination ended with a single 
‘dong’ which was allowed to waft into the distant hills. The last 
single ‘dong’ signalled the fact that the church service had now 
begun. I tried to get back to sleep after lying there working out the 
system of ‘dongs’ but not unexpectedly, I could not. I read a bit 
but that did not succeed in lulling me to sleep so I arose, made 
myself a coffee and made further entries in my meticulously kept 
diary which contains information some of which I would never put 
into a book such as this one. All the time Michelle slept soundly 
although she always claimed she was rarely able to sleep well. 
Could have fooled me, and most other people. The villagers started 
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to come to life between 8.30am and 9.30am. They would begin 
shouting to one another from their roof-tops or balconies 
conversing this way as we would over the telephone except their 
conversations are short and to the point. Amongst other things they 
communicate about is an invitation to coffee, which often is not 
taken seriously. It was just a gesture, a kind of salutation. 

The young children of the village are quite interesting. They 
speak, act and sound like miniature adults, talking like 45 year olds 
instead of like 10 year olds. They are very forward and are very 
spoilt, usually by their grandparents. That is what grandparents are 
for, are they not? These children become very materialistic very 
early in life. One small child became an absolute pest to all 
including his peers. As we sat at the cantina at Kiotari one day, 
this particular precocious child hurled abuse at the adults, wiped 
his snotty nose on a German lady tourist’s beach towel while at the 
same time continuing his tirade of abuse at all and sundry, quite 
candidly and without reservation. No one it seems was able to 
control the little runt. He was elusive when an adult made an 
attempt to curb his behaviour. One could see he was accustomed 
to, and quite adept at, being a brat. All the time he was being 
egged on by another older child in his group and all the time I 
gritted my school-teacher teeth. Was I going to get up and display 
some of my well-practised disciplinary tactics of yesteryear? Not 
likely. I have retired from all that. Anyway, he performed 
admirably for the other child-hangers-on and for the disgusted 
adults who each had a go at curbing his unacceptable behaviour, to 
no avail. At last one of the adults, who obviously knew this child 
well, summed up the courage to lift this little urchin up and put 
him in a car that was bound for Rhodes City where his mother or 
father resided. 

The parents of this child had split up, so it was a toss-up as to 
whom he was being offloaded to. The next brat we were to meet 
up with at the same venue the very next day was a blond little boy 
of about seven years of age. He came sauntering among the seated 
adults and swung from adjacent chairs and mine as if he had every 
right to do so, a divine right if you please. ‘Here’s another one’, I 
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thought as I tried hard to ignore his obnoxious actions. Ignore I 
did, until he came unceremoniously up to me and was about to 
shove something up my nose when I gave him that distinctive 
school-teacher disarming stare cultivated over 38 years of teaching 
experience, and told him quite candidly but privately to buzz off! I 
would have liked to have replaced the word ‘buzz’ with a more 
fitting expletive. 


At the cantina the next day I reacquainted myself with ‘Zorba’. 
Zorba is his nickname, the name we knew him by in Brisbane 
where he lived ten years ago. His surname is Tsangaris, which 
means shoemaker, which he is not. He is the pastry-cook husband 
of the seasonal olive picker-cum-cantina operator, Tessie. 

Zorba and I talked about old times in Brisbane. Zorba’s Greek 
roots are now more firmly in the earth of his country of birth and 
look like remaining that way. During his Brisbane sojourn he and I 
were involved with a Greek sponsored soccer club called Olympic 
now known as Olympic United. He was a tireless supporter and 
committee member while I was, on different occasions, secretary, 
president, and chairman. He still maintains a love of soccer 
keeping in touch with the fortunes and misfortunes of the ‘A’ 
grade team in Brisbane even though he now lives permanently in 
another hemisphere. 

We also discussed the various pros and cons of living in Greece 
or Rhodes. Yes, it is lovely to live on the Mediterranean but it has 
its drawbacks. One of them was trying to get something basic done 
such as having a phone installed or electricity connected. To have 
this done in due course or when it was your turn is hopeless as it 
would not get done. Not for a very long time anyway. To get it 
done and quickly one has to ‘know someone’ or be prepared to 
virtually bribe an official. He related an example: to have a phone 
installed, which was vital to his businesses, he was told.he would 
have to wait for a year unless he jumped the queue somehow. He 
did, and it was done in two weeks. Similarly with an electricity 
connection — the old ‘brown paper envelope’ touch had to be 
employed. Even doctors have to be bribed here he told me. This 
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would be quite unthinkable in Australia. It would be regarded as 
sacrilege and the doctor would be professionally offended. If he 
accepted a token and it was discovered, he would be in danger of 
being deregistered whether he was in private or public practice. 
Speaking of doctors we had occasion to smell one of the village 
doctors who obviously had a body odour problem. We wondered 
how his patients could stand him, especially when he examined 
them at close range, until we discovered he was a vet. Does he not 
shower often enough or does he need a stronger deodorant? Could 
be both. Anyway, villagers and Rhodians do not bathe or shower 
every night. They may do so once or twice a week. Bathing here is 
not as necessary as in a tropical climate with a high humidity. 

On the subject of doctors and medical treatment or the lack 
thereof, an interesting story comes to mind related to me by an 
expatriate of Brisbane who had a heart condition and who has 
since had bypass surgery in Australia. One hot day this gent was 
walking towards a village and while he was climbing a slight 
incline in the road, a stranger beckoned to him to come out of the 
heat of the day. He did so and was subsequently told he did not 
look too good. The person giving the invitation then disclosed he 
was a doctor and that he should examine him. He did so and, as a 
matter of routine, ordered that certain tests be carried out. After the 
results came through, the kind doctor re-visited the expatriate and 
told him the bad news. It was that the tests showed kidney failure 
and consequently he-did not have long to live. Maybe two months! 

The Brisbanite quite naturally became very concerned and not 
being insured medically for overseas travel decided to hot-flight it 
to Australia on the next available plane. He intended to visit his 
Brisbane GP and then a kidney specialist to have his newly found 
but obviously urgent malaise attended to. He felt safer having it 
dealt within Australia where he could obtain medical treatment 
promptly, and of the highest order, and because he is a pensioner, 
completely free of charge. On visiting his local doctor, he was told 
that he looked pretty good but the doctor said he would carry out 
certain tests to get to the bottom of this. When the tests came back, 
the report accompanying them was surprising. The GP told the 
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very worried patient that his kidneys were in better shape than his 
own, functioning quite normally, and that there was no threat to his 
present well-being. What a relief? Was this unfortunate incident a 
bureaucratic bungle or plain incompetence? I suppose poor old 
John is still wondering and is no doubt spitting chips. 

Nearly everyone in the village ‘steals’, especially figs. We were 
driven to a place near Kiotari by Phillip to ‘steal’ some, and we 
were able to obtain a good supply while being assured by him that 
the figs were there for the taking. Everyone did it and it was a very 
minor sin, if that. What is more, it was not really considered 
stealing as these trees belonged to nobody in particular. They just 
grew there and nobody really knows on whose land they 
flourished. Some maintain the land is owned by old people who no 
longer cared for the land or the trees because they were just too old 
to do so. I climbed two trees with difficulty because they are quite 
bushy and the bushiness would not allow a body to be easily 
accommodated amongst their branches. I was able to pick quite a 
few and eat almost as many in the process. The only setback was 
that I was affected by the fig leaves and my body became quite 
itchy. I resisted the temptation to scratch and a good shower 
afterwards soon got rid of the itch. Fig tree leaves have a rough 
feel about them. This roughness is brought about by minute salt- 
like crystals which act as a protection for the leaf and which 
become dislodged quite easily by a foreign body rubbing against 
them. Also, the milk-like sap from the broken or dislodged leaves 
and fruit can be quite sticky and can irritate the skin. Pinching figs, 
I remember it well as a kid in the village of Asklipio. 


Friday morning saw us having to listen to the cute little old lady 
who everyday sits under the shade of an equally little tree growing 
in her front balcony. This morning, as on most other mornings, she 
was talking to herself, or talking about and calling out to people 
who were not there. She was obviously into the dementia stage of 
her life, harmless and cuddly. She could be heard calling her 
relatives every day. Some of the relatives have been long dead but 
she calls them along with the others anyway. She had a good 
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voice, which carried loudly and clearly, a very good voice for a 
woman of 92. From our vantage point we could not miss a word 
she uttered. She often called one of her sons whose name is 
Panayioti (Peter). He was visiting Asklipio from America and is 
the very same fellow who made shirt-tearing popular and quite 
obligatory at weddings. This morning she called and conversed 
with about four’ different but imaginary people. 
Uncharacteristically on this particular morning she received an 
answer to one of her calls. A passer-by was asked if she was going 
to Kiotari today. The passer-by replied in the affirmative and 
surprisingly enough that was that. 


One day I became inquisitive enough to obtain a closer look at 
the owner of the now very familiar voice, so on one of my walks 
around the village, I purposely went by her little shade tree. I said 
hello and so did she. She asked who I was and I told her my 
village surname and she quite quickly was able to thread together 
my lineage. Not bad for a 92 year old who soon lost a 56 year old 
when she started talking about my forefathers and the like. She 
was cute all right as I imagined she would be when I first sighted 
her from a distance. A little old lady, weather-beaten from many, 
many days out in various fields of manual labour. She was very 
friendly and only too glad to have a chat with me. We talked about 
past and present relatives of mine whom she knew, might I add, 
better than I did. This little old lady familiarised me with my 
Greek roots far more cogently than any of my existing relatives did 
or could do. By now I was nearly melting in the sun as the little 
shade tree she was under afforded shade only for her good self and 
no one else. Although I wanted to, I could stay no longer. The 
relentless sun showed no mercy. Hers was the only shelter within 
cooee and I had no way of sharing it with her unless I went up onto 
her tiny balcony and sat shoulder to shoulder with her. I am not 
known for becoming that familiar with 92 year old ladies, so I said 
goodbye to her sooner rather than later. 


At Kiotari about a week later, I had occasion to have a 
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conversation with her Greek-American son and mentioned his 
mother’s habit of calling his Greek name and of her habit of 
talking to herself over her personal, but unintentional, loudspeaker 
system. He must have become a little perturbed about it because 
next time I saw him he told me he had silenced her. He was 
successful in doing so because we did not hear her again during 
the remaining period of our stay in the village. What a pity! By 
trying to make friendly conversation with the son I inadvertently 
silenced the mother. It was certainly not my intention to do this as 
she was doing no harm and no doubt her antics helped pass an 
otherwise uneventful day for her. And I suppose it all added to the 
quaintness and character of the village of my birth. Poor harmless 
little old lady, I felt sorry for her but I have no doubt with the 
passing of time and with the son back in America, she would have 
started up again. 
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CHAPTER 17 


On a brief trip to Rhodes City I could not help but notice that not 
much building construction on the way to the city begins and 
finishes on schedule. Obvious are the many unfinished buildings 
that stand there in all states of near completion. On enquiring 
about this, I was told that owners start a project, run out of money 
and leave the construction half finished or partly finished, standing 
there looking quite naked. They return to do some more work on 
the building when or if they obtain more funds. There does not 
seem to be a law or a contract binding enough to provide a 
completion date as in Australia. Here the builder can be forced to 
pay rent or some other form of compensation to the owner if 
completion is unduly delayed. In Rhodes more often than not, the 
owner is also the builder so the project is finished, whenever he 
chooses. An owner-builder in Australia is bound by the same rules 
as is a licensed qualified builder and the construction is closely 
monitored by the relevant building authority. It is a bit of an 
eyesore though, all these unfinished structures dotting the 
countryside and the sides of the main highway into Rhodes City. 
Of equal affront to the eye are the prongs left protruding from 
nearly every ‘finished’ or unfinished building. Not a good place 
for a parachutist to land! These rusting reinforcing rods point 
skywards giving one the impression the structure, although in full 
use, has not been completed and there are plans to go higher. 
Going higher is more often than not never accomplished, so these 
rods stand erect pointing upwards thus providing an added ugliness 
complementing the one that the unfinished buildings provide. I 
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was told that these skyward pointing rods also cause damage to the 
concrete structure itself. The rusting rods expand and cause the 
hardened concrete to crack thus causing costly damage. Yet the 
practice goes on. 

Another procedure we found rather strange in Rhodes was the 
one where you obtain a drink, some mezethes or other 
refreshments from a food outlet and you do not pay at point of 
receipt of such goodies. You pay after you have consumed them. 
No one seems to write down what you partook of. It is all reliant 
on your honesty, the proprietor’s eagle eyes and good memory. Eat 
and drink first, pay later. Not a bad custom for the consumer for if 
the food was lousy, he can easily walk away and not pay claiming 
dissatisfaction. Putting one’s hand out for a refund is not as easy as 
walking away in disgust and refusing to pay. It was a procedure 
hard for us to get used to, especially at Kiotari Beach where we 
would often obtain a drink from the Coca Cola fridge, order 
something to eat and not be expected to pay till after all was 
consumed. On a couple of occasions we walked away completely 
oblivious to the fact that we had not paid, only to return later or 
even the next day and apologetically pay for what was due. 
Trusting souls these shopkeepers, one wonders though how many 
dishonest tourists, not locals hopefully, get away scot-free. 


We enjoyed the relative cool of another cloudless, blue-skied 
morning. Yes, another one! Can these kinds of days ever become 
boring or monotonous? According to an English migrant lady 
interviewed on Australian TV they can. She said she missed the 
dingy, overcast, drizzly days of London and was dying to get back 
to England to resettle into familiar surroundings and weather 
patterns. This female Londoner said she often looked out of her 
Australian window and would say, ‘Oh no, not another nice day!’ 
A disgruntled migrant, cannot please them all! Anyway on this 
particular morning I went for another walk into the Asklipian hills 
drawn by the desire to rekindle some more of my childhood 
memories — memories of my walks amongst the befka, and re-feel 
the dry Potamo’s sandy bed beneath my feet. This was a walk I 
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would often take as a kid whose mother would then take to the 
rooftop of our house and call me for lunch or for dinner. This time 
I ventured further than the disused pumping station. I decided to 
check out a large set of buildings farther on which looked deserted 
and which I do not recall having visited as a kid. Yes, they were 
deserted at present but it was obvious they were very occasionally 
put to use, as stables for goats or donkeys because there were 
feeding troughs and there was relatively fresh manure strewn 
everywhere. The place was noiseless and eerie and as I cautiously 
made my way from room to room, I fully expected to come across 
a dead body — animal hopefully, not human. Nothing dead, only 
dead silence. 

The climb back across the Potamo and up the steep hill to home 
was hot and hard. Harder than last time so I paused more often 
because I needed to and because I wanted to gaze at my beloved 
hills, the hills that featured in my childhood memories, the hills I 
dreamed about returning to, the hills I sang about. Hard to believe 
I was wandering amongst them after such a long absence. Once 
again that now familiar lump returned to my throat as I paused 
under each and every olive tree I chose. On arriving back to the 
Vrisi, I retrieved the three lemons I borrowed from a nearby tree 
and took them home for later use on the fish for which I paid so 
dearly. Michelle was still sleeping so I left the lemons on the 
kitchen table and climbed up the steep hill past the church and to 
the place affectionately referred to as ‘the stop’ where in no time I 
received a ride to Kiotari. There was no need to use the thumb. 
The giving of a lift was assumed and was given by the driver, a 
complete stranger, who automatically opened the door of his car. 
Not quite a complete stranger though because after a bit of a chat 
on the way down he was able to trace my lineage and work out 
that in fact I was one of his second cousins, from my mother’s side 
of the family. 

I was let out on the breach-front at Kiotari whence I made a 
bee-line for the nearest shady tree and vacant white plastic chair 
near Tessie’s cantina where I sat and gazed out into and beyond 
the blue waters of Kiotari Beach. Sitting there gazing for a while, 
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completely relaxed, I soon became drowsy so I picked up my 
blanket, large beach towel actually, and went looking for a cool 
spot to prostrate the old body; a place to siesta. I had no luck as I 
walked the pebbled beach in search. I saw however, a clump of 
trees quite a way off the pebbled part of the beach near the newly 
laid bitumen road, which leads to the seaside village of Yennathi. 
So I headed for it. I found a small cave cut out of joined up trees 
and thought it would be an ideal place for my now well established 
midday ritual. On inspecting it I found it dirty, breezeless and 
rather smelly so I gave it a miss and went to cool off with a really 
short swim instead, after which I picked up my pants and towel 
and went forth to look for a shady nook elsewhere. No luck, so I 
decided to go to Aunt Fevronia’s beach shack because it was 
always cool and breezy there. On arriving, I found John and his 
wife at the end of a mezethes and beer session with Uncle Petala 
and Aunt Fevronia. Looks like I was destined to miss my noon nap 
today. I sat and conversed with them for a while during which 
conversation I asked Uncle his opinion regarding locking out the 
tenant in Mum’s house. He said that it would be useless. His 
suggestion was that we punch him up. The beer talking I thought. 
Not being adept at violent behaviour, I did not entertain that idea 
but opted to do it the legal way to save being jailed, jailed for 
assault, deprivation of liberty and unlawful eviction. 


Regardless, my fists and reflexes are not what they used to be 
when I took part in a few two-minute rounds of legitimate boxing 
when I was young. We sparred and boxed under the eye of a 
would-be boxing coach, a man by the name of Don Corry. He kept 
us fit during the off-season of the Rugby League competition. 
There is no better way to stay fit than train as a boxer; even if only 
a part-time one. He did not do much for me as a boxer but he did 
teach me how to use my left quite adeptly. I did well with it, my 
left that is, until my opponent discovered that I did not have much 
of a right. Then I was in trouble. Don was one of the well known 
‘tough-nut’ Corry brothers who like most of us attended the West 
End State School where he played Rugby League, then graduated 
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to play the same game for the Southern Suburbs Club. It was a 
natural progression for most boys from this school. We played 
League for the love of it. Professional football as we know it today 
did not exist. If you lived in a certain suburb, you played football 
for it. If you did not live within the confines of the suburb, you did 
not qualify to play for it. Nowadays of course where you live does 
not matter. You play for the club you wish to play for or the club 
that will have you. So the top club is usually the one that can 
afford the most top class players. 


Let us get back to Uncle Petala and the tenant in our mother’s 
house. The shot-gun advice given to me by the barber in Rhodes 
City quickly sprang to mind and was duly related. At best it got a 
laugh. It was by no means taken seriously nor was it ever 
considered a serious ploy to use. Aunt Fevronia was making Greek 
coffee for all. I went into the kitchen to tell her I did not want any 
because I did not like the flavour of Greek coffee in Greece, 
having become used to the Greek style coffee of Australia. She 
promptly brought out the makings of a ‘Nescoff’, as they call it, to 
me first. Uncle Petala and beer immediately reacted to the 
promptness of this gesture and said that Fevronia puts her relatives 
before all — even himself. We agreed, but said he was showing 
jealousy upon which my aunt came out and planted a big, noisy 
kiss on his dial. He reacted coyly, showed embarrassment and we 
all got a good laugh out of it. 

After coffee I invited all present to join me for a swim. A ‘bath’ 
to give the literal translation of the village word for ‘swim’. No 
takers for a banyio so I went alone after leaving a couple of 
translated jokes that did not necessarily go over all that well. But 
they laughed to accommodate me anyway. I am not suggesting 
theirs was a false laugh but I have had many false laughs given to 
jokes I have told. People do that I suppose so that they do not 
offend the teller or because they do not get the joke, and laugh so 
as not to display a lack of a sense of humour. Of course one gets 
the odd recipient who will simply say that they do not find the joke 
amusing. That is when one ends up with egg on one’s face. 
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When I got to the beach, I did not feel like a swim after all so I 
decided to hitch back to the village. Five minutes later I had a lift 
provided by two young guys who completely ignored my presence 
and continued their discussion. I was driven about three-quarters 
of the distance to the village when the car was brought to quite an 
abrupt halt. One youngster remembered having left some keys 
behind so they let me out. They excused themselves politely for 
dumping me and turned back. I did not mind in the least for I knew 
another lift would soon come my way. 

I walked for about ten minutes in the heat in the middle of the 
day, and it was beginning to weary me when along came Cousin 
Theo with Vagiano (another Brisbanite) and I was given a lift the 
rest of the way. They thought I had walked all the way so far but I 
explained my aborted lift and Theo looked relieved — probably 
because he once offered me the use of a spare car while we were in 
the village and the offer had not as yet materialised. [ was not 
waiting with bated breath for it to do so, might I add; my 
independence coming to the fore again. 

We soon arrived at the shady Platano overlooking the Vrisi 
where Theo let me out. He then led me to the back of his car to 
show off his prized possession, a double-barrelled shotgun stashed 
away in the boot. He likes to go shooting for deer and rabbits but 
there is a very limited hunting season on deer. I would not be 
surprised if there is a total ban on hunting deer but I received 
conflicting opinions on this hunting law which I did not bother 
verifying. However, Theo told me he knows the game warden who 
has been known to turn a blind eye to the activities of local 
shooters, knowing full well they do little if any harm to the balance 
of nature in this respect. From further conversation with Theo I 
was left with the impression that the game warden would soon 
pounce on commercial shooters or shooters who were strangers to 
him. The deer is a protected species on the island of Rhodes and it 
is also the emblem of this small place. One would imagine that 
since Rhodes is such a small island the deer would have little room 
to hide from hunters. There are a few wild deer around but not as 
many as there used to be. That there are any at all is one of 
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nature’s miracles and a feather in the cap of conservationists. 

The three weddings brought back memories of my late father 
who would have relished such occasions carrying on into the wee 
hours of the morning with his mandolin ablazin’. Unlike me, who 
flaked out mixing drinks at one of them. My dad would have 
turned over in his grave if he were to learn what a ‘piker’ I was, 
not being able to cop a heavy afternoon, night and morning of 
merriment accompanied by some solid drinking. He was a man 
who would have sailed through that with no after-effects 
thoroughly enjoying himself and being the life of the party. My 
dad was the life of every party and no doubt would have been the 
life of all three weddings we attended in Asklipio. No one is 
indispensable, as the saying goes, and after a while no one is really 
missed, but that does not ring true where my father and parties are 
concerned. His brother Kleovoulo is good, but nowhere near as 
good as dear old dad, who not only sang well but he played a mean 
mandolin as well — by ear. His voice was good and very 
expressive. He could make up a song with voice and mandolin to 
suit any occasion. His songs would consist of, among others, well 
known ‘oldies’ that everyone could relate to and join in with. Even 
the young ones who, as we all well know, are often prone to 
criticise the songs of old, would sing along. Then again the oldies 
do the same for the modern songs, claiming some are of a raucous 
nature. 

Rhyming couplets could be put into song by dad very skilfully 
to suit a wedding, a birthday or just a common old booze-up. You 
name it, he could provide for it. He could even provide dance 
music if he was asked to. Often he would have people in tears 
when he played at pre-wedding functions where it is customary to 
sing about the bride, groom and their respective parents and 
relatives. The offspring leaving the nest was usually the central 
theme of the songs, which caused the parents and the bride and 
groom to become emotional, and quite generous money-wise 
towards my mandolin-playing father. He would come away from 
such occasions with considerable emolument — not unlike Uncle 
Kleovoulo in Asklipio. 
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In Brisbane in the fifties and sixties it was common for private 
parties to occur in various private homes nearly every Saturday 
night. Each group or friend would have a turn at providing his 
residence where the party would take place. The host would lay on 
Mezethes and beer and the party would go on till the wee hours of 
the morning. Even though participants at these weekly parties were 
not very well off, fairly newly-arrived migrants, the tables were 
laden with food and drink and everyone would have their fill, even 
the children. My dad would be at the centre of it all, the life of the 
party — he, his songs and his mandolin. His company was always 
sought after and if he was not able to be present, the party either 
did not happen or it fell quite flat. I was present at most of these 
parties and not once did I hear a song that was unsuitable to be 
heard by a general audience. Nor did I witness any unseemly 
behaviour, like untoward touching or petting or the like. Maybe it 
went on when we youngsters went to bed or were not there, but I 
very much doubt it. It was all good, clean fun. They did not have 
to resort to any ‘R’ rated behaviour to enjoy themselves. Even 
though my father has been long dead his surviving friends still talk 
of those enjoyable parties with my dad and his mandolin. A 
mandolin he played with fervour, played well, even down to the 
last string or two. On many a good night I would see Dad break 
one string after another, end up with maybe two or three and still 
be able to belt out a rollicking good tune. He died relatively young, 
at the age of 63, a happy man. He died of a ‘heart attack. Too much 
good food, too many late nights, too much alcohol perhaps. Who 
knows? But what a way to go! 

Unfortunately I did not take after him where playing musical 
instruments was concerned. I tried to learn a musical instrument, 
taking on the guitar while figuring if my dad played mandolin a bit 
of transfer of talent could occur. So, I purchased a second-hand 
guitar and several self-teaching books. I was determined to be self- 
taught. My lack of success as a guitarist was not helped along by 
my late dad’s attitude towards my progress. One day, while 
hearing ‘dulcet’ tones emanating from my room, he entered and 
asked me to show him what I could do. I tried nervously to show 
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him how I had mastered a basic chord or two. After hearing me 
play them and quite badly at that, he said, “You don’t have the 
talent, son.” That took the wind completely out of my sails. 

I gave it up there and then, but a few years later I gave learning 
an instrument some more thought and then serious consideration. I 
mused that perhaps the reason I was not too successful on the 
guitar was that I have very short, thick, stumpy fingers as did my 
dad, which could not easily reach the strings, especially when 
trying to play some of the more difficult chords. So I purchased a 
mandolin. A brand new one, as a second-hand one was impossible 
to find. I did this with the knowledge that the mandolin has double 
strings placed quite closely together over a much narrower and 
shorter finger-board than that of the guitar. I became determined to 
learn the mandolin, seeing that I had failed with the guitar. Once 
again I purchased self-teaching books but no matter how hard I 
tried my progress was minimal. I gave up the mandolin also, my 
dad was right; to learn a musical instrument it helps if you possess 
some natural talent. Patience and discipline are also pre-requisite 
virtues, both of which I lacked, so I stuck to singing and telling 
jokes, claiming at least that I have some talent for both. Patience 
and discipline are not necessarily required here. 
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CHAPTER 18 


The hiring of a car was quite momentous for us. It gave us a 
chance to pry a little beyond where our immediate roots lay, as did 
our island hopping. Prior to its being hired, we spent quite 
predictable and slow-moving lives in Asklipio. It was a small 
white Fiat the owner showed us and he took me for a pre-hire spin. 
The price he originally asked for was 90,000 drachmas per week 
but he soon went down to 80,000 when he saw I was hesitating, 
saying he came down to this as a special favour for me. Rubbish! I 
told him (truthfully, not just to bring his price down) that I had 
found a car in Rhodes City of similar size for 70,000 drachmas per 
week. He went down to this price almost immediately! I was 
surprised because for a change I was prepared to haggle some 
more but did not have to. Later Argiro’s French de facto husband 
told me that it was a good price for the peak tourist season we 
were in. I was to meet the hirer who, by the way, claimed to be a 
distant cousin, at six that evening to take delivery of the vehicle. I 
noticed he claimed lineage only after the deal was sealed. I was on 
time but he was not, so I sat at the base of the Platano and made an 
entry into my diary. Soon the hirer arrived and drove me to the up- 
market Rhodes Princess Hotel where I signed up for one week’s 
hire with the option of an extension. His young daughter, probably 
about 12, was there while I was signing up and acted as his 
secretary. She was to go back to the village so he asked me to 
drive her home in the Fiat he had just rented to me. He baulked a 
bit about being paid by Visa Card because, he said, of the fee they 
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charged, so I promised I would bring cash when I handed over the 
car at the end of the rental period. 

It felt quite strange driving on the right hand side of the road 
and steering a vehicle from the opposite side I was used to for 40 
years. At first I drove very, very tentatively especially seeing I had 
a young girl’s life in my hands. My passenger was more relaxed 
than I was on the way home. We arrived safely and I let the young 
lass out at the Vrisi where I also parked the car. I trudged up the 
steep hill towards home, melons in hand. I had left them at the 
base of the Platano before leaving to take delivery of the car quite 
intentionally, knowing full well they would still be there when I 
returned. That is the beauty of living in a small village where 
everyone knows everyone else. No thieves, other than fig thieves 
like myself, no crime, only occasional gossip. Michelle wanted to 
go for a drive in our newly acquired Fiat on the evening of 
delivery so we went for a bit of a spin to Kiotari and a little 
beyond. Michelle, as usual, was nervous about my driving in 
Rhodes but then again she is nervous about my driving in 
Brisbane, so there was nothing new. I suppose she was extra 
nervous here knowing how I felt about driving under the new 
circumstances. 

The drive was pleasant and we sat to enjoy dusk at Kiotari for 
about half an hour. I drove back slowly at Michelle’s insistence 
because it was now dark. Although I was gaining confidence, she 
was still ill at ease and displayed this by putting her foot down on 
the floor every time I hit the brake. I parked the car back at the 
Platano and we went home to enjoy a rock melon. 

After I had slurped through nearly half of it on my own, visitors 
arrived. It was Cousin Maria and Aunt Fevronia. Cousin Maria 
caught me cooling myself at the door with only my briefest of 
brief underpants on. She wolf whistled causing me to dart off into 
the bedroom to clothe myself. We all sat out on the cool patio and 
had a bit of a laugh, some of it at my expense. The best laugh, 
though, came when my aunt asked in a quite matter of fact manner 
if the groom had as yet laid the bride. I think there was some 
question as to whether he was able to, for some reason or other. I 
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think the reason was partly to do with his inebriation. I cracked up 
at the manner and matter of fact way with which Fevronia asked 
the question and how she used the Greek ‘F’ word without batting 
an eyelid. How Aunt Fevronia handled the cheeky young lads 
sitting outside the kaffenion near the end of one of the weddings, is 
a case in point. She put them in their place ‘good and proper’ with 
a colloquialism, which is untranslatable. Not because it is 
unsuitable for publication, but because it would make no sense 
whatsoever in English. 


The first day of our practice drive did not start as early as we 
had planned because Aunt Fevronia came over to give us a change 
of bed sheets. She also cleaned up and did a linen change for 
Thareni who used her dowried home over the weekend. Fevronia 
is assured of a place in heaven as she still cleans up for her kids, 
feeds them and even pays some of their bills. That is the lot of a 
parent in Asklipio, duty-bound and a servant of their children till 
‘death do us part’. 


One of our first stops was Lindos, which is a very commercial 
part of Rhodes, very tourist orientated and probably the busiest 
tourist village outside Rhodes City itself. We tried to climb the 
hundreds of steps leading to the Acropolis Castle. So steep was the 
climb that Michelle made it only half way, understandable as it 
was one of those depressingly hot days. I continued to the base of 
the castle and took some shots of the very scenic village and the 
most beautiful harbour of Lindos from a height, which afforded 
breathtaking views we will never forget. I decided that I was not 
going to join the mile long queue to get inside the castle, so I 
descended to join Michelle for a walk to the sparkling blue waters 
of Lindos Beach. On the way down to it, we decided to have 
something to eat at a café, which boasted air-conditioning. After 
we had ordered, we found that what they meant by air- 
conditioning was via one large fan situated in the middle of the 
ceiling. False advertising or just a matter of a slight bending of 
definition? To their credit the food was of good quality and their 
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prices were reasonable, unlike other places we had been to. It was 
obvious that their pricing policy was not such that they were out to 
take in the tourist dollar while it was abundant. 

It was a long walk downhill to the beach and I picked some 
grapes, which were hanging over a fence and ate them on the way 
down. Michelle did not want any as some looked a little worse for 
wear from hanging out there in the boiling heat. They tasted good 
though but then for a glutton like me, everything tastes good. The 
water was clean and clear and, to our surprise, the beach was 
sandy, not pebbly. The sand here was the closest we had struck so 
far to the colour and texture of Gold Coast sand. It was a very 
crowded beach, the crowds resembling those on the main beach of 
Surfers Paradise. Boobs everywhere! No modesty here! Lots of 
white skin roasting in the midday sun. Ladies beyond their prime 
went about topless and proud of it. “They should cover up or stay 
home,” was my comment to Michelle. The beach was rocky in the 
shallows but sandy, smooth, and rockless further in. After a swim 
and a little bit of sunbaking, we trudged up to the restaurant at the 
plaza and had coffee. We then did the long walk uphill to the car. 


My childhood memories of Lindos are scarce. All I remember 
was my mother telling me that Dad had just been to Lindos where 
he had acquired such and such merchandise for my grandfather’s 
little shop, the only one in the village which sold or could get you 
almost anything. One of Dad’s jobs apart from helping grand-dad 
look after his little village store, was to travel on his trusted 
donkeys from village to village and the capital, purchasing 
merchandise that was on order or was needed to stock up the 
shelves. He enjoyed this part of his job immensely; the reason 
being that he would take along his mandolin and mix work with 
pleasure. As he travelled from place to place, his mandolin would 
often be put to good use at a party or two where he would be the 
centre of attention and merriment as he was in Brisbane later. He 
became well known in most villages by most people, including 
damsels who fell for his singing and playing charms. However, 
none was able to entrap him on a permanent basis and he ended up 
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marrying a very beautiful demure Sklip girl from the Margellos 
clan who bore him three children, two girls and one boy. Dad was 
not paid a salary by grandfather. If he needed cash, he would go to 
the ‘salary drawer’ as grandpa used to call it and relieve it of some 
cash to go on his next round of purchasing and _ social 
engagements. Not a bad life! 

On one of his purchasing trips he was able to procure some 
goats, one of which strayed. He did not realise this until he arrived 
back at Asklipio. Angry about having lost one, he set out the next 
day to retrieve this wayward animal. After a tiring search he at last 
found it. His anger was by now at fever pitch and had quite 
overtaken his good sense because he slaughtered it there and then 
only to have to lug it back on his shoulders. “Not a wise thrust of 
the knife,” said his father who from then on related this story over 
and over again; a story, which brought on some hilarity and still 
does when I tell it. 

Into the car, and we drove off but in the wrong direction for our 
intended visit to Seven Springs. On retracing our tracks we soon 
found the turn-off to this famous tourist spot. On the way we 
stopped to view the very impressive church of St. Nectarios, 
named after a Greek Orthodox archbishop who was given 
sainthood. This saint, we conjectured, must be a healer too because 
many tokens, some obviously very valuable were hanging at the 
base of the icon depicting him. 


Seven Springs was a bit of a disappointment, as we saw only 
two or three of them. The other four or five were too far out of 
reach to bother with. If the first three were impressive enough we 
would have made the effort to see the rest. Instead we visited the 
concrete tunnel, which the sign said, led to a lake. It was a dark 
unlit tunnel with very cold water flowing through it. Many tourists 
were seen walking through it to get to the lake, all of them 
commenting on the coldness of the water. A lake! It was only a 
creek really, the upper reach of which was a swamp that harboured 
rubbish, of the plastic variety mainly. 
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The tunnel is 186 metres of almost complete darkness. Its 
claustrophobic cold-water walk was broken about half way by an 
overhead column of light provided by a huge cylindrical 
pipe/manhole set at an angle of 90 degrees to the tunnel. This 
concrete pipe had stairs set into it, which led to the road directly 
above us. Some people used these steps, probably having been 
overcome by claustrophobia and the coldness of the water. They 
did the rest of the journey to the lake on foot, as I did. The walk 
through the tunnel brought back recent memories of the catacombs 
we walked through in Rome where I learned something new about 
myself. Afterwards we drove back to Kiotari where we had a bit of 
a break. My nerves needed it because by now Michelle had 
become a very tense back-seat driver and the tension quite 
naturally flowed over to me. 

At the beach we saw John, vice-mayor of Parramatta, who 
asked us where we had been. He already knew we had hired a car. 
In fact the whole village knew. Nothing one does in a small village 
remains unknown for long. With John we discussed various things 
we had seen, been to and done. One point of discussion centred 
around the lack of environmental consciousness among the 
islanders. One young, permanent female resident overheard our 
chat and agreed with our comments and said we should come back 
to Rhodes one day and make it our job to educate the locals on the 
hazards of not being environmentally conscious, especially in the 
disposal of waste. It was good to hear from her because it made us 
aware that at least the younger generation of Rhodes, and perhaps 
of Greece, is becoming more conscious of such matters. 


We drove back to Asklipio where two expatriates of Brisbane 
asked us where we had been for the day. One was just being a 
sticky-beak who also asked how much we had paid for the car’s 
hire. “Too much”, I said rather dryly, whereupon she made the 
comment that a week’s hire here is not much. Not true! 


We found, as we visited the different villages and talked with 
people, that they have their own unique kind of twist to the spoken 
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Greek language. Most of them speak what is called horiatika, 
Greek with a pronunciation all of its own. I, particularly, was 
disappointed not to hear some of this kind of talk in the village of 
Archangelo, one of the largest villages of Rhodes. The residents of 
this village spoke with a very heavy horiatika almost dialectal 
tongue which as a kid I found rather interesting and unique. 
Remembering their ‘funny’ talk as I used to call it, I had hoped to 
hear some of this on our visit. Unfortunately I did not hear any. 
Even the elderly with whom I spoke had lost that uniqueness. 
There was not even a trace of it in their speech. On asking what 
happened to their interesting form of horiatika, | was not given a 
satisfactory answer. A great pity though because to me it was like 
having the Scottish accent disappear from the English language. 
Asklipio villagers speak horiatika too but it is not so much their 
accent that is interesting as the words they use, some of which are 
of Italian origin. The reason for the Italian in Sklip and other 
village talk emanates from the wartime occupation of Rhodes by 
the Italians under Mussolini’s rule who assumed Rhodes was the 
twenty-first state of Italy. Other nations occupied Rhodes as well. 
From childhood I remember three — the Italians, the Germans and 
the English visitors. 

The Italians occupied Rhodes for the longest pre and post war 
period and consequently have had a lasting influence on the island. 
They reorganised the island and its education system. All 
Rhodians were compelled to go to Italian schools to learn to read, 
write and speak Italian. The Greek language survived however by 
schools going ‘underground’; in some cases literally. These illegal 
schools allowed the standard of Greek to deteriorate noticeably but 
it survived just the same. My father was subjected to Italianisation 
and consequently he could read, write and speak Italian almost as 
well as he could use Greek. As a matter of fact, some Italians 
whom we befriended in Australia were heard to comment that Dad 
spoke educated Italian - in some cases better than they could speak 
it. 

At the end of the war the Greek government reclaimed the 
Dodecanese Islands, of which Rhodes is the capital, thus reuniting 
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them with mainland Greece officially in 1947. The Greek 
government lost touch with the now famous ‘holiday islands’ to 
such an extent during the various occupations that when it began 
the reclamation it sent out language interpreters thinking that by 
now the islanders would have lost the use of their mother tongue. 
Not quite unbased thinking after all, because these islands suffered 
a total of 633 years of occupation, beginning with the Persians 
through to the Italians during World War II. 


A few examples of village-speak: mermingia are often referred 
to as limbonous (ants), xourafia as limbithes (razors), seimaies as 
bundyeres (flags), maxilaria as broskefalla (pillows), and the list 
goes on. Having been away from the island of my birth for so long 
has caused my Greek to lapse also. Examples of this are: cars are 
not called cara but amaxia, buses are called pullman or elophoria, 
beaches are not called thalasses but paralias, all cuts of meat are 
called brizolles regardless of the kind of meat it is, as long as the 
meat is in cutlet or steak form. (Refer to the glossary for more 
village-speak). 


Church services in the villages are very important to the older 
generation. I suppose as they near the grave, instinct, or what have 
you, draws them nearer to God. There were occasions when a 
particular saint’s day was approaching, services were held twice a 
day, morning and evening. They were well attended, especially by 
Aunt Kirania, and almost as well by Aunt Fevronia. After most 
services the ladies would retire to their kaffenion outside the 
doctor’s surgery to laugh and gossip for a couple of hours. One 
could see from a distance these well-scarved ladies sitting on the 
surgery steps enjoying the sunshine and the chatter while adding a 
bit of colour to that part of the white-washed village. Some would 
wear white or blue scarves and some would wear black, 
consequently it was very easy to pick who was in mourning and 
who was not. 
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I arrived home late on Monday to find a note pinned to the door 
and a watermelon on the doorstep. The note was from Aunt 
Fevronia who indicated she needed to see me so I went to her 
house immediately. She was still up even at this late hour, waiting 
for me and probably one of her grand children — a ten year old not 
yet home at 11.45pm. Not unusual in a safe village such as it is. 
She wanted me to go to Rhodes City the next day to see a solicitor 
about our immovable tenant. Killing two birds with the one stone 
was her motive because she also had a doctor’s appointment about 
her painful arthritic shoulder. I suggested my driving us there but 
expressed the concern about my ability in busy Rhodes City as I 
had not driven in heavy traffic as yet. She said she was planning to 
go to Rhodes by bus anyway. We decided to bite the bullet about 
my driving and go there in comfort. I left her at 12.30am and got 
home to an anxious wife who was on edge about the urgency of 
the note. I explained to her briefly, and then she let me in. I set the 
alarm for 6.30am to give us ample time to prepare for Rhodes City 
and the appointments. We were scheduled to leave at 7.30am but 
my aunt came at 7.10am and soon busied herself watering the 
bushes on the patio whereupon Michelle assured her that they had 
been attended to. I do not think my aunt believed her because she 
continued to water with gay abandon. 


I drove tentatively to Rhodes City this time with two back-seat 
drivers. Aunt Fevronia was almost as nervous a passenger as 
Michelle although she was too shy to be as assertive. On arrival at 
Cousin Thareni’s husband’s electrical shop, we talked to Stathi, 
Thareni’s husband, who gave us some layman’s legal advice 
before ringing to confirm our appointment with the solicitor. 
Whilst we waited at the shop for a convenient time to leave for our 
appointment, a priest came and spoke with Aunt Fevronia. He was, 
it seems, to be the go-between for my aunt at the hospital. A go- 
between who could assure her of seeing a specialist doctor 
promptly and as I assumed, by queue jumping, otherwise a few 
thousand drachmas would have to change hands. Her appointment 
was later on in the day so she had time to accompany us to the 
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female solicitor she had selected for us to see. We were driven 
there by the very helpful and quite unassuming Stathi, Fevronia’s 
son-in-law, an electrician, who was one of the nicest relatives we 
had as yet met. He also had parking access in Rhodes City right 
next to the main taxi rank and just across the road from the 
solicitor’s office, an impossible parking location at this time of 
year in Rhodes City which was just about sinking with the number 
of peak period tourists and traffic. 

All of us went into the office, Michelle, Thareni, her husband 
Stathi, Fevronia and me and were duly and quite ceremoniously 
introduced. The solicitor, Irene by name, asked for certain 
documents all of which I had brought from Australia, thank 
goodness. She copied relevant documents and arranged for a 
‘notice to quit’ document to be delivered person-to-person. The 
courier to deliver the notice was to be a court official called a 
klitira (which literally translated means ‘one who looks out’). All 
this cost 23,000 drachmas (approximately A$125) — to have one 
letter delivered to one person. The pain was eased somewhat when 
the solicitor explained that that was not what she would be getting 
out of it. Her fee was 13,000 drachmas (about A$67). The rest was 
to be consumed by court administrative costs as the matter 
required the attention of a court official as well. Whether it was a 
judge, a magistrate or a legal clerk of some kind I do not know. 
The solicitor was a nice person, very attentive, attractive and 
understanding. Certainly not what I expected or was told to expect 
of solicitors and the like, male or female, in Greece. For all intents 
and purposes I was warned to expect inefficiency, abruptness, 
delays, and over-charging; none of which were brought about 
through any fault of Irene’s. 

While we were in her spacious carpeted office, we heard a loud 
banging on the door, the one separating the solicitor from her 
secretary. Soon a well-dressed gypsy woman entered; she came to 
beg. She did so by leaning on the doorjamb of Irene’s office while 
holding out her begging hand. 


The beggar was in full view of all. Front view for us and the 
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rear view for our lawyer’s secretary. Her presence was ignored for 
a while until she made herself heard by actually asking for a 
contribution, whereupon Stathi told her gently but assuredly that 
we had business to conduct here and would she mind leaving. Still 
leaning there she ignored him and continued to hold her hand out 
whilst listening intently to the goings-on. On perceiving she was 
getting nowhere, she left as quickly but not as noisily as she 
entered. A most unusual beggar I thought. Well-dressed with 
sizeable gold earrings, gold rings encrusted with gems of some sort 
(diamonds perhaps?) on the fingers of both hands. She also 
displayed teeth well endowed with gold surface cappings which 
made her mouth glow. How was she allowed to enter the office, I 
wondered. Are there classes of beggars? Some relegated to the 
streets while others are ‘allowed’ to try entering places like 
solicitors’ offices if they look presentable enough as this one 
obviously did. Did this one slip the lawyer’s secretary a few 
drachmas to be allowed to enter? Begging is obviously big 
business in Rhodes City and in other parts of Greece as we were 
soon to learn. 


Before driving Aunt Fevronia home from our trip to Rhodes 
City, we made two stops, one was to purchase clothes for Uncle 
Petala from a huge, airless barn which sold clothing and footwear 
at bargain or near-wholesale prices. Inside this barn it was 
probably ten degrees hotter than outside. It was unbelievably 
stuffy even though it was such a large place. I lost interest almost 
immediately because of the discomfort it caused me. Normally I 
am a bit of a browser but not in this place. I let the ladies shop 
around while I sat on a white plastic chair under the shade of a 
roadside tree and watched the traffic zoom by on its way to and 
from Rhodes City. 

Our second appointment was at Archangelo for Fevronia to 
conduct some sort of business on which she did not elaborate. She 
was quick returning to the car, within five minutes of leaving 
actually, because the person with whom she was to do business 
was not available. At least we felt good about having done her a 
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couple of favours for a change. We were dog-tired on arrival at the 
village. We retired quite early so that we could awake refreshed for 
our planned drive around Rhodes Island. Our intention was to 
follow the map and drive round the island clockwise, trying to 
keep the ocean within view. This was easily accomplished as the 
main road or highway system of Rhodes hugs the coast quite 
passionately. 


Our first village stop was not far from Asklipio, it was Yennathi 
just four kilometres from Kiotari Beach. We visited its long 
pebbled beach from which Kiotari can easily be seen with Tessie’s 
cantina jutting out on to the sand of the beach itself. As we passed 
or paused at each village, one village started to look like the next 
one or the one we had just passed. As we drove through one 
particular village a priest beckoned to us to stop and have 
refreshments at his roadside café. There he stood in all his priestly 
regalia, waving one arm while the other arm held down his tall 
cylindrical cap. He waved as would a policemen on point duty, but 
we sped on. We could not help feeling for him in his black attire 
on such a hot day in the middle of a northern hemisphere summer. 
It is quite common for men of the cloth to supplement their church 
salary by running a privately owned business or to work at some 
other sort of paid employment. One of the past priests of Asklipio, 
we were told, as well as his priestly duties, also ran one of the 
local kaffenia within the village, many years ago. 

On stopping for coffee or a snack and talking with the locals of 
various villages we visited, we found nearly everywhere that 
someone knew someone from the village of my birth, usually 
better than I did; understandable for such a tiny island as Rhodes. 

Just at the outskirts of the village of Monolithos we experienced 
one of the more memorable aspects of our car journey. We 
climbed the hill, which boasted the ruins of a castle. Inside the 
outer walls of this ancient structure was a fairly recently built 
monastery, completely hidden from view from the roadside by the 
ancient walls of the all but ruined castle. Here, as at most other 
monasteries, churches or cathedrals, Michelle lit a candle for 
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Yianni our first-born grandchild and our engaged daughter whom 
we left behind. The view from this hill was panoramic, the sea, 
which was postcard blue, lay far below. A fantastic view, probably 
the best we had experienced so far in Europe. 

We continued our drive around the island. On occasions we saw 
beaches that actually had good waves. Not waves that one could 
actually ride as on Australian beaches, but large enough to be 
noticed as they broke on to the pebbly shore. We contrived to 
bypass Rhodes City because by now I was in no mood to tangle 
with its heavy traffic. 

Soon we were on the other side of the island at a beach called 
Faliraki. I have absolutely no recollection of this place from my 
childhood, not even the name rings a bell. A very busy beach 
indeed, hot and steamy. The beach itself had coarse grey sand, 
something like Psili Amon in Samos. The greyness of the sand 
detracted from the Mediterranean blueness we expected to see, but 
the water was clean, clear and warm. Faliraki was a well- 
patronised beach — shades of Surfers’ Paradise, the central beach 
of the Gold Coast in Queensland, Australia. At Faliraki there was a 
bungy-jumping facility. Here we saw people paying to risk their 
lives. Some jumped singly, while others did so in attached pairs — 
usually male with female. A good excuse to give the best hug one 
can muster. They jumped from a platform winched up by a crane 
whose long neck extended skywards and seawards. We swam near 
the crane and could not help overhearing a familiar accent coming 
from those who ran the bungy-jump. It was an Aussie accent. Yes, 
the organisers were Australians far from home but close to the 
action, as there was no shortage of daredevil customers whose 
money was gladly received by the fistful. There was plenty of 
toplessness here, as there was in Lindos, except here most of those 
wearing half-birthday suits need not have stayed home as, I 
suggested, some of those at Lindos should have. Certainly it was a 
much larger beach here, and there was much more to do. One 
could try committing suicide, windsurf, water-ski, canoe, raft-ride 
and of course bird-watch. Michelle enjoyed the warm water of this 
beach, and not only did she go for a swim but she actually wet her 
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hair! 

We drove through now more familiar roads. Almost back at 
Asklipio, we first called into the well-known, well-patronised 
Sofos Supermarket, which is about halfway between Yennathi and 
our village. There we replenished our food supplies. It took us 
fewer than ten hours to get round Rhodes Island in the little Italian 
car, which performed perfectly. The only disadvantage with it was 
that it was not air-conditioned but it had all the other features of a 
late model sedan. It was small, pug nosed, very easy to park and 
could run on the smell of an oil rag. Just ten hours to drive round 
an island and at a leisurely pace at that. Non-stop one could 
probably do it in about five hours. A lead foot with a good 
knowledge of the roads could, I reckon, do it in four. That is about 
the size of Rhodes. 


We drove back to Asklipio, arriving at dusk, had dinner, and 
then I went round to Aunt Fevronia’s to see about the glass 
duchess top that had been cracked when the heavy lathe-turned 
curtain rod fell on it during a heavy wind gust. My intention was to 
ask my uncle to come and measure it so they could buy a 
replacement the next time they were in Rhodes City, which 
happened to be the next day. Uncle maintained they would have 
enough time and that there was no hurry. We were quite 
embarrassed about the breakage and wanted it done as quickly as 
possible and at our cost, of course. We made that quite clear to 
them. Their laid back village attitude told us that it would be done 
in due course and that we would be lucky to see it done before we 
left. Anyway, the blood test my aunt was to have done was the 
main priority and rightly so. While I was there, I tried to get a 
moment alone with them so that I could invite them to dinner at a 
restaurant at Kiotari or somewhere close to the village. I could not 
manage it because they had visitors, one of whom was Uncle 
Kleovoulo. I left and went to the kaffenion for a quiet drink 
intending to return to my aunt’s place afterwards in the hope that 
the couple would be alone. They were alone on my return, so I 
seized the opportunity because in villages such as Asklipio visitors 
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pop in at any time quite unannounced staying sometimes for hours 
and sometimes for only a few minutes on their way to somewhere 
else. The invitation was turned down on the grounds that Fevronia 
was fasting. She vowed not to break her fast, which allowed her to 
eat fish only after 6" August. Normal fare was allowed after 15 
August. These dates did not suit us as by the former date we would 
have had no car and by the latter we would be in Rhodes City for a 
period of two weeks before we left for Australia. I could not see it 
being right to ask them to drive us to shout them dinner nor could 
we ever contemplate asking them to come to Rhodes City for a 
night out. However, we planned to make it up to them some other 
way. Their generosity, accommodation-wise at least, could not be 
allowed to go without some gesture of gratitude on our part. 


We were into some more touring, and this day we visited 
Yennathi Beach again where I tried to coax Michelle into going on 
a pedal boat ride with me but I was unsuccessful. I expect my 
driving on land was enough for her. The owner or lessee of the 
hire equipment was cleaning out one of his boats, which had been 
used, it seems, overnight on a fishing trip. In it he found an eel 
which he gave to an old man who in turn tried to offload it on us. It 
looked too much like a snake and we were not sure it was not off, 
so we said thanks but no thanks. However, that did not stop him 
engaging us in conversation and asking us all sorts of searching 
questions, some verging on personal. We were polite and 
entertained him and his questioning for as long as it was bearable. 
Soon it was time to be rid of him but we had trouble doing it 
politely. We thought that if we went into the water, he would take 
the hint but he joined us there as well. He might as well have come 
in naked. For swim trunks he wore loose flimsy white underpants 
with an open buttonless fly. When the wetness of the water caused 
his underpants to adhere to his buttocks and crotch, not much was 
left to the imagination. Michelle was flabbergasted and quite 
embarrassed. Thank God he at last took the hint that his company 
was no longer desirable. We made this quite plain by deliberately 
swimming away from him. I do not know if I did, but I may have 
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looked furtively in the direction of his very revealing crotch before 
I swam away. I do things like that often unbeknown to myself. 
Soon he got out for a beach shower and as he walked towards it, 
no doubt to the embarrassment of others who were showering, he 
made no attempt to hide his intended or unintended revelations. 
Proud of his “crown jewels’? He should not have been from what I 
saw. The people at the shower cluster did not seem too perturbed 
or impressed with his appearance. They showered and he 
showered and talked, regardless. 


Next, we drove to the village of Lardos where we purchased 
some food to have picnic-style a little later. Our picnic was to be 
12 kilometres from Lardos in the grounds of the famous monastery 
of Thari. It turned out to be the longest 12 kilometres I have ever 
driven. I did not enjoy driving over narrow, winding and 
precipitous roads, which were often unsealed, dusty and under 
repair. It made Michelle more nervous of my driving than ever 
before. She sat there with both feet firmly planted on the front 
floor section of the Fiat, probably wishing there was another set of 
brakes and the journey would soon be over. 

At last we arrived at the monastery but we were too early for 
lunch. So we decided to do a tour of its environs and go into the 
monastery itself for a look-see and some filming. Once again, as at 
the church in the village of Siana, I was not allowed to enter the 
sanctified interior of this monastery unless I covered my bare legs. 
Cover for such atrocities as my bare hairy legs was available from 
a pile of gear near the entrance to the monastery and strategically 
placed near a donation platter. We donated, I dressed and we 
entered. Unfortunately the interior of this holy place was being 
refurbished so there was much scaffolding around. The main altar 
was finished so I was able to gain some footage of it at least. When 
I turned myself and the video camera around to do the same with 
the refurbishment progress, I was quite quickly and sternly told not 
to. It seems that restoration work on icons and religious paintings 
on church walls is a secretive procedure so I was told to desist. 
The restoration was being done by students under the direction of 
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their lecturer who was also the authority, which forbade me to take 
video footage. 

After the inspection and filming of the interior of the Thari 
monastery, we were met again outside by the lady who first let us 
in and who pointed to the leg cover I was obliged to make use of. 
Michelle went on to prepare the picnic lunch while I had a 
conversation with this very interesting woman. She was a tall 
slender lady with silver steel-rimmed glasses who wore a long 
black dress, which had obviously seen better days. The shoulder 
parts of this faded black dress were almost white from sun-bleach 
and constant wear and washing. She spoke American English 
although her accent was not heavy American. I was told that this 
monastery trained monks, some of whom became priests, and she 
was the only female amongst them. She said she hoped one day to 
become a Greek Orthodox nun. An iconographer by trade, she told 
me that she received a calling from God one night in her sleep. 
This calling was to go to Thari and do what she does — draw icons. 
She spoke very authoritatively about the place and the goings-on 
in and around it. She said she was at peace here, but even here 
there were trying days. Everyone everywhere, it seems, has his 
problems, even so close to peace and paradise as this monastery 
was. I had so many questions to ask but the picnic lunch was 
nearing completion so I had to hurry and ask only the pressing and 
more obvious ones. She mentioned that people often used Thari as 
a refuge from their worldly troubles and traumas. Some came only 
to escape them while others came for deeper reasons and remained 
to become monks and in her case a nun. “It can be said that some 
come here for the wrong reasons,” she mused, “those who do, do 
not stay long,” she added. 


We had our picnic lunch under the shade of an almond tree on 
tables and chairs provided. When it came to cutting up the 
watermelon we had brought along, we discovered that we had 
forgotten to bring a knife. I went into the monastery grounds to see 
if I could borrow one. When the lady iconographer-would-be-nun 
spotted me, she led me to the kitchen to show me where the knives 
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were kept. She was very helpful and forthcoming with regard to 
the amenities and even offered to let us make and have coffee in 
the kitchen from supplies belonging to the monastery. She also 
showed us a back road to Asklipio which she said was certainly 
shorter than the route we used to get to Thari. Before we parted 
company, I asked her about the icons she draws. ‘How do they 
become sacred objects? Who blesses them? Do they go to a 
particular place to be blessed? At what point in time are they 
regarded as objects to be idolised?’ I must have fired these and 
other questions at her too rapidly because I did not get satisfactory 
replies — replies I could remember anyway. I did remember an 
important fact about the blessing of the icons though. She said that 
it was not the finished icons that were blessed but the wood they 
were drawn on. 


The back road to Asklipio which we were shown was rough, 
unsealed and rocky, but it did shorten our journey to the village 
considerably. It brought us through the top and back of the village, 
through which we drove, not stopping till we got to Kiotari 
because by now we sorely needed to cool off. We headed straight 
for the water, jumped in, and later lay under the shade of the 
portable stage which had been set up for the 6” August panayiri 
concert. Later we visited Aunt Fevronia who was fussing over one 
of her grandchildren at the kaliva. She was in pain as her shoulder 
was still playing up. The grandchildren knew this and were old 
enough to know better but they continued to be demanding of her 
efforts and attention regardless. They all demanded of this woman 
in pain, old and young alike. Although she is one of my aunts 
whom IJ had not seen for 48 years, my wife and I tried not to bother 
her unless we really had to. Unfortunately this may have been 
misconstrued as a form of aloofness or snobbery. She had her 
hands full. It was the school holiday season and her many 
grandchildren often visited for weekends and on extended week- 
long visits, so having us to cope with along with her own children 
and her house duties was, we thought, just too much for one 
woman, so we distanced ourselves a little. The word ‘distancing’ is 
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not in their vocabulary when it comes to relatives, especially ones 
they have not seen for decades. ‘Shadowing’ is more attuned to 
their sense of hospitality, and shadow they did, with tenacity; a 
great supportive feeling. A feeling which is not as often 
experienced among relatives in Australia, as it used to be or 
perhaps should be. 

On the Friday nearing the end of our car hire term, we decided 
to make it a beach only day, so we visited four beaches: Tsambika, 
Kolumbia, Stegna and Haraki. All lovely clean beaches, much of a 
muchness though, for like the villages the beaches started, near the 
end, to look the same. I deduced that the water remains clear 
because there is hardly any wave action to churn up any silt or 
rubbish that may lie on the seabed. Also I suspect that the large 
and small pebbles, which abound in nearly all the beaches do a 
good job of filtering and clearing the waters. 

Kolumbia Beach to us was probably the least attractive. It was 
the largest of the four and certainly the windiest. Its overall 
appearance was desert-like with the dust and sand being blown up 
into one’s face by the strong winds, which we were unlucky to 
have encountered on this particular day. No power was being 
supplied to this beach, so noisy generators did the job and were 
placed strategically so as not to annoy the beach-goers and the 
proprietors of food outlets and hire equipment. We did not bother 
trying out the water as we had obviously caught this beach on a 
bad day. 

Stegna Beach was by far the most peaceful, clearest and 
cleanest we had been to, to date. It was accessible only after a long 
winding, steep and dangerous road was traversed. Going down was 
all right, but the long hot climb back up was nearly too much for 
the cooling system of our small Fiat. I remember none of the 
aforementioned beaches from my childhood. They probably were 
not accessible in those days except by donkey, mule or horse. We 
owned a donkey and a mule but we were not wealthy enough to be 
able to afford a horse. Uncle Demosteni (now deceased) owned 
one though, and I was so proud of him and it. On many an evening 
I would wait with bated breath to catch a glimpse of him flash by 
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on his white charger on his way home from the fields. I remember 
it as a white horse, but then again my memory of it is like a dream, 
so it could have been grey or a colour approaching white. I would 
boast to my friends the next day about having seen my uncle on his 
gigantic white horse. I would boast about how fast it could run, 
how beautiful it looked and how big it was because in comparison 
to a donkey it looked like a monster. My fondest dream was to get 
to have a ride on it but it never happened. Tsambika and Haraki 
beaches were, well, just beautiful, idyllic beaches, both of them. 


Saturday saw us in St. Issederos, the village birthplace of my 
younger sister’s husband. When we arrived there something rang a 
bell. Yes, we had been there, at least through there, before. On our 
trip round Rhodes Island we breezed through this very small 
village without realising its significance. We visited this village 
with the intention of meeting up with Despina, my brother-in- 
law’s sister, whom we met and had lunch with in Rhodes City 
about three weeks previously. Hopefully, we were to meet his 
mother again. She is the very shaky old lady suffering from 
advanced Parkinson’s Disease of whom I have made mention 
earlier. We had heard that Despina and her family visit St. 
Issederos each weekend to tend their properties, harvest olives and 
pick grapes when the seasons permit. This particular weekend it 
was expected that they would be here to do some grape picking as 
the season was now in full swing in this and most other villages. 
As luck would have it, this was one of the few weekends they 
decided not to visit, so we made the journey for little gain. 
However, we did meet some of the residents whom we found very 
friendly and accommodating. We sat at a roadside café and 
introduced ourselves. One of the ladies present offered us a plate 
of wild pears which we found to be over-ripe, but we ate a few just 
to be sociable. We made reference to the people we came to see 
and people we know from St. Issederos who are now permanent 
residents of Brisbane. To our surprise the five Brisbane Makras 
brothers now have only distant relatives living in this small inland 
village of Rhodes. Other Brisbanites of whom we spoke were 
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barely recognisable by those seated with us at this very small 
roadside eatery. It seems that migration to Australia, Canada and 
the USA has taken its toll on this village, which now boasts only 
150 permanent residents. Some semi-permanent residents, as is the 
case in most other villages as well, now live in Rhodes City and 
visit on weekends or on odd occasions of celebration such as 
panayiris and the like. 


Our next point of visitation in this village was the very small 
kaffenion where the proprietor shouted us a Greek coffee which we 
enjoyed as we sat and chatted about the Georges (brother-in-law 
George’s surname). After we purchased some healthy looking 
peanuts from him, he procured the services of a very short man, 
simple of nature, to show us the residence of the Georges. This 
little fellow set a cracking pace considering his short legs. We had 
trouble keeping up with him. In no time he had us at the doorstep 
of the house, whence he quickly disappeared before we had time to 
thank him. The poor little fellow was obviously used to doing as 
he was bidden without question and without fuss or recompense. 
Shades of old with regard to the expectations of the mentally 
disadvantaged? Next door, we were told, lived one of George’s 
many cousins. She was in the middle of baking bread in her crude 
stone oven similar to the ovens at Asklipio, crude but belonging to 
the natural setting of things. When we had introduced ourselves, 
the busy lady made us feel welcome, chatted with us for a while, 
and when it was time for us to leave, sent us packing with a hot, 
freshly baked round loaf of bread — almost too hot to hold and be 
contained within the plastic bag she gave us to carry it in. 

Before leaving I filmed the Georges’ house and it surroundings, 
which consisted of rather dry, rocky, very steep and precipitous 
hills. The view from the house was of a tall-defoliated mountain 
which we certainly would not be able to climb. It stood there as a 
kind of high wall, almost perpendicular to the village proper. The 
early inhabitants of St. Issederos definitely did not need a fortress 
to defend their village. Maybe that is why they originally 
established their village there. Saved building a fortress as most 
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villages had to, I suppose. 


Each village has its own character, character as in looks, 
village-speak and mannerisms. The regular inhabitants of St. 
Issederos are mostly elderly. As a general rule they are short in 
stature and quite a shade darker than the other villagers of Rhodes 
we had seen. These villagers with black curly hair are far from the 
respite of a cool beach. A beach for them is at least half an hour’s 
drive away. That is a long drive, relatively speaking, on such a 
small island as Rhodes is. In a village such as this I could not 
imagine that there would be much to do except work, if one was 
capable of it. 


We left St. Issederos with the intention of cooling off at Kiotari 
Beach, but Michelle was feeling weary, so we drove straight to 
Asklipio and had the siesta we had by now grown accustomed to. I 
slept for about an hour but Michelle slept on. Her idea of a siesta is 
a bit like the length of a night’s sleep — or is it that its length had 
often been exaggerated because I have had to, oftentimes, wait for 
her to rouse. 

At Kiotari in the afternoon preparations were almost complete 
for a night concert. Admission was to be charged for access to the 
beach itself. Near the water a makeshift stage had been erected and 
the foreshore had been cordoned off with hessian. No seats were 
provided for the admission price. Patrons had to make do with the 
pebbles on which to park their butts. The concert itself was just 
passable if my opinion is anything to go by. To us who had been 
away from the latest in Greek music, it did not sound all that 
wonderful. I did not get round to asking what the locals thought of 
it, but near the end of the concert the songs and music became 
more meaningful for us and we could now relate to the programme 
more. The audience seemed to groove to it and often sang along 
with the performers who often invited us to join in, especially near 
the end. 

The star of the show, the draw card, was a man who looked like 
he was 50 years plus, but it was hard to tell from where we sat. 
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What was easy to tell was that he looked uncannily like the late 
Burl Ives. His choice of clothes left much to be desired. Actually 
we thought he dressed rather shabbily. His back-up group looked 
good and dressed the part. They sang and harmonised well, and 
they were much younger than he was. He produced a rough ageing 
voice at times. The songs that were sung were mainly modern folk 
songs — if that is possible. Somehow we could not relate to them 
very easily. We were brought up on traditional Greek music and 
popular old songs. The music had, and still has, a Turkish or 
Arabic flavour and so do the lyrics. 

There was quite a crowd and police were needed to control 
traffic both human and motorised. The concert was put on by the 
Asklipio local council and the entry fee was 3,000 drachmas 
(about A$16) per person. A bit steep when one considers that there 
was no seating provided and the show did not start until 10.15pm 
and ended shortly before midnight, even though it was advertised 
to commence at 9.30pm. That is laid-back Greek timing for you. 
You give or take an hour when you go to a function — mostly give. 
It was a bit painful for us though, as we arrived there at about 
9.00pm so that we could get a good seat. All we got until 10.15pm 
was a lot of noise whilst technicians and performers endlessly 
fiddled with their sound equipment. They had a lot of sound and 
lighting equipment to contend with but that is the case with all 
‘pop’ groups, I believe, even in Australia. Even with all the 
fiddling and testing 1-2-3’s that went on, the system played up 
about halfway through the concert anyway. There were 
refreshments available, including the mandatory souvlakia, made 
from pork, an insult to any self-respecting stick of souvlaki, but we 
had not counted on such a steep entry fee so we could not partake 
of as many with the limited money we had brought along. Since it 
was a council organised affair we wrongly assumed there would be 
next to nothing to pay at the door. 

We drove home in heavy, noisy, impatient traffic but it was an 
easier drive than I expected now that I had learnt how to drive as 
Greeks do. Barge in and hope for the best. They say that bad habits 
are easily adopted but leaving them behind would be wise as one 
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could not get away with such driving in Australia. 

On our last day of car hire we visited Befko Beach and the 
village of Kalitheas where the adage, ‘it’s a small world’, was 
proved, dare I say, again. There we saw seated at a kerbside table 
another expatriate from Brisbane. Stella’s brother-in-law. Stella is 
a well known business woman in West End, Brisbane who deals 
mainly in imported Greek goods. Some are locally made but are 
very good copies. We were shouted a coke by one of his 
companions, a complete stranger to us. He was an ex-resident of 
Sydney, now permanently residing in Rhodes City and Kalitheas. 
The Brisbanite offered to show us Apostoli’s house, but we 
declined his offer since we had already met Aspotoli in Rhodes 
City where he is a part owner of a Mercedes taxi-cab. Of course, 
the underlying reason for our lack of interest in seeing his 
residence in Kalitheas was not revealed to the kind gentleman, 
although he could have guessed by our demeanour. 


I handed in the hired Fiat at 9.00pm Sunday night. Was the 
hirer glad to see me! He had a German tourist waiting on it and it 
looked like this tourist was about to give up and go elsewhere had 
I not arrived within the next ten minutes. The deal was that I 
handed in the vehicle at 12 midnight Sunday, but the hirer kept the 
gentleman waiting in the hope that I would turn up sooner. I paid 
the hire fee of 70,000 drachmas for the week in cash as promised. 
It was duly and carefully counted. The hirer made the now quite 
impatient German wait longer still while he drove me back to the 
village. I do not know whether the tourist waited, but the hirer, 
being the shrewd businessman that he was, I am sure would have 
obtained a deposit before taking me home in the Fiat. 
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CHAPTER I9 


Monday was our first day without wheels. We did not really miss 
the Fiat as getting to Kiotari and back was all we needed to do, and 
that was easily accomplished by hitching a ride as is common and 
accepted practice. Michelle was still not comfortable about hitch- 
hiking although she eventually got used to it. Was her fear based 
on the horrendous hitch-hiking stories one reads about in 
newspapers or hears and sees on radio and TV? J must ask her one 
day. 


At Kiotari we came upon some Greek-speaking gypsies, who 
spoke Greek among themselves. They were rough and ready 
customers, and we noticed that the locals did not associate with 
them. They came for the big panayiri to be held there soon, to sell 
their wares. This day we were told that they had broken into one of 
the beach shacks (kalivas), had a good bath/shower and a good 
sleep before they left. Strangely enough nothing was stolen! Did 
not need anything, huh? Or maybe there was nothing saleable that 
they could pinch. Their children looked and acted like rough 
diamonds, and did not mix with the local children, and vice-versa. 
These children smoke at a very early age in full view of their 
parents who seem to take it for granted or take the line of no 
resistance to the habit. One young smoker did not look much older 
than about eleven. We heard them swear and use rough language 
in front of their parents who did not seem to mind. Their skin is 
quite dark and they seemed to have good teeth. It was quite 
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noticeable to see the well-to-do youngsters of Asklipio looking 
with disdain at a couple of gypsy children who came to the cantina 
to purchase take-away food. The Asklipio kids sat there 
consuming their drinks, cakes, chips, ice-creams etc. while the 
skinny, unkempt-looking gypsy kids purchased what they could 
with their obviously limited amounts of money. Tessie, the canteen 
proprietor, served them as if they were like any other kind of kids, 
but when they came round the side of the canteen she soon told 
them where to get off. She was obviously aware of the ploy thieves 
use to case the joint or to obtain a vantage point from which to 
steal. They were quickly and quite unceremoniously told to come 
round the front while they waited for their food to be prepared. 


The panayiri at Kiotari was, as expected, a big and well 
patronised event. Villagers from far and wide came to join in the 
fun and festivities but the bulk of the people came from Asklipio. 
We sat for a while and enjoyed the company, the eating and the 
drinking. 

Of course there was the prerequisite church service to celebrate 
St. Sotiras Day, the reason for the panayiri after all. We did not 
attend it, much to the disgust of Aunt Kirania, although we did 
mingle with the crowd outside the small chapel. There my aunt 
was pinning small paper images of the saint on people and was 
about to pin one on Michelle’s chest when I told my aunt to be 
careful of her tit, whereupon she told me to ‘eat my head’ as she 
previously told her sister Fevronia during the making of 
melegounia. We did not venture inside the tiny chapel because the 
maximum number of worshippers it could provide for, standing, 
(no seating available) was, at the most, twenty. 


As there were many stalls which sold all sorts of wares, 
Michelle and I decided to go for a walk and look around. We 
thought all our Christmases had come at once when we found big 
name after-shaves and perfumes at bargain prices. One thousand 
drachmas or A$5.40 for Kouros, Poison and Samsara. We 
purchased one of each only to find they were imitations. Luckily 
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Michelle knows her perfumes because when she opened the bottle 
of Samsara, she discovered it was not anywhere near like, or as 
strong as, the perfume she knows. It was a watered down 
inaccurate copy of this very popular and expensive perfume. 
Another rip-off we thought! We were lucky though because on 
asking for a refund, we got one! But not for the already opened 
bottle of Samsara. He was an honest merchant who did not mind 
admitting that what we chose were only imitations. 

I do not know whether the copying of big name cosmetics, 
especially perfumes, is common practice throughout the world, but 
we struck it again in Rhodes City at Balia Agora. There, in one of 
the many little shops that abound within these markets, 
prominently displayed at the very front of this particular business, 
was a display of perfumes and after-shaves similar to what we saw 
at the panayiri at Kiotari. I asked one of the assistants how it was 
possible for such high profile brand names to be copied so 
blatantly. His reply was, “You can do anything in Greece”. Try it 
with the likes of Coca-Cola I thought, but did not say. The 
panayiri at Kiotari goes for two successive nights. The second 
night is for the residents of Asklipio. This was a better, more 
informal and fun night. As usual we danced, we ate — and I was 
criticised for wearing shorts whereupon I threatened to wear a pair 
to church just to set tongues a-wagging all the more. I suppose 
they were politically correct, after all a panayiri is a religious 
festival or celebration. 


About the only time we missed the little Fiat was when the gas 
bottle fuelling our stove became empty. We barely managed to 
prepare a breakfast. I told Uncle about our need and he said he 
would attend to it himself. He forgot, so I borrowed a spanner 
from Vasili and unhooked the LPG bottle. I loaded the quite heavy 
container on my shoulder and began the steep ascent to the hitch- 
hiking point. It was a large bottle, which became heavier as I 
laboured up the hill. When I arrived at the ‘stop’, as the hitch- 
hiking point is commonly known, Uncle Kleovoulo happened to 
come along on his well-worn little motor scooter with his cuddly 
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little wife as pillion passenger. On seeing me and my burden, he 
slowed down and told me to wait till he returned. He dropped Aunt 
Maria off, then came back and insisted that he do the refilling for 
me. What a stroke of luck! He tied the bottle on where his wife 
previously sat and I gave him 4,000 drachmas to pay for the fill. I 
offered him more but he said if it was any more he would meet the 
difference. More to cover his labour and petrol but he would not 
think of it and sounded quite offended that I should suggest such a 
thing. “Go about your business,” he said, “and I'll deliver and 
install it for you.” Service and luck! 

If I were to have done this job it would have taken me two hot 
hours to complete. Without the Fiat I would have had to get a lift 
with bottle in tow to the crossroads, hump the bottle to Sofos 
Supermarket about a quarter of a kilometre away, walk back to the 
crossroads with the now much heavier bottle, obtain a lift to 
Asklipio and lug the bottle back down the hill and connect it up. 
That is one of the setbacks of living in a small village. It is very 
hard to obtain goods and services. One just cannot go to the 
nearest hardware store and buy what one needs for a small repair 
job. There isn’t one in the village and that goes for most other 
villages too. One would probably have to go all the way to Rhodes 
City. Luckily that was not the case for a gas refill. People doing 
repair work, building, or alterations often have to wait for months 
to obtain materials such as window frames, doors, tiles and the 
like. . 


Uncle Kleovoulo soon arrived with the filled LPG bottle and 
untied it from his pillion seat. He tried to give me some change 
from the 4,000 drachmas but I refused and instead offered him 
more money for his trouble. He refused this also as he made a 
further attempt to give me some change. This is the Greek way. 
One has to be seen to be magnanimous even if one may not mean 
it. I told Uncle he need not worry about hooking the bottle back up 
as I still had the borrowed shifting spanner and would do it myself 
as I had nothing else to do. He putt-putted away on his little 
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scooter. Gone are the days I remember as a kid when he would 
have turned tail and gone home on his trusty little donkey. 


Prior to the panayiri at Kiotari, Michelle decided to have her 
hair trimmed by the Sklip hairdresser who recently opened a salon 
situated on the main road leading to Rhodes City, a stone’s throw 
from the beach. The proprietor is an interesting chap. He bears the 
acquired effeminate ways that many male hairdressers acquire and 
is visually different from other Sklip males about his age. As well 
as his way-out method of dressing, he had decided to cut off all his 
hair to the extent that there was only a stubble left. When his hair 
grew a few millimetres, he would dye it, different colours every 
couple of days. A very nice fellow, easy to talk to and a very 
gentle person. People would run their fingers through his short, dry 
crew cut and he would seemingly enjoy the experience. When we 
entered his salon, he was quite busy. As it was panayiri time, 
others, male and female, had the same need regarding their hair. 
He had one off-sider, a female hairdresser. We assumed Michelle 
would be attended to quite quickly as he knew she was coming 
although he did not actually make an appointment, book-wise. Yes 
Michelle was attended to all right — two hours later! On that day, 
and I now assumed on most busy days, he ran a salon on organised 
chaos. He makes no appointments. You simply turn up at an 
appointed hour and hope for the best. During this day’s chaos 
some customers bargained, for want of a better word, as to who 
would go next. Raised voices did prevail but eventually he did 
attend to most customers without argument becoming heated. He 
told us that he made no firm appointments saying he could not 
work along those lines. I agreed, not with Greek customers and 
Greek unpunctuality as it traditionally is. 

While I sat and waited for Michelle to have her trim, a young 
good-looking man about 22 arrived and sat next to me and waited 
his turn. When his turn did come, he was directed to the female 
hairdresser by the proprietor who told him to go to have his hair 
washed behind a partitioned section to the left of where we sat. 
The young man then said, “I didn’t come to have my hair cut, I 
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came to have my eyebrows done”. Whereupon I looked at his 
eyebrows expecting to see a Robert Menzies eyebrow look. 
Instead I saw eyebrows that looked perfectly all right to me — in 
perfect condition as a matter of fact. I had never heard of nor had I 
ever seen a male have his eyebrows done. Trimmed, maybe. 
Females have them pencilled, plucked, lined and so on but not 
males, I thought. He had no qualms about announcing for almost 
all to hear that he had come for attention to his eyebrows. A 
narcissus complex perhaps or was I behind the times with regard to 
men’s grooming practices? On looking at this guy I could not help 
but wonder if this young fellow had a love affair with the mirror 
and how much trouble he had tearing himself away from it each 
morning. Obviously the young brigade has plenty of time and 
money at their disposal thanks to their overindulging relatives, 
especially their grandparents. I did not see what they did with his 
eyebrows if anything as Michelle’s turn at last came up and we 
were out of there, thankful to be rid of the chaos and confusion 
which seemed to worry no one but us. Michelle later informed me 
that the said young man was a second cousin of mine. Thanks, but 
I did not really need to know that. 


Our next adventure centred around a trip to the monastery of St. 
Amarton offered to us by Aunt Fevronia. It was to be a kind of 
pilgrimage and a religious picnic all in one. We were to be ready 
by 7.00am on the saint’s day for the long trip through the distant 
hills on the back of Uncle Petala’s ute. On the chosen morning we 
were offered valet service in that my aunt would come and awaken 
us as no doubt she was used to doing with her children. 
Consequently she was a little surprised to see us ready and rarin’ 
to go when the time came. We loaded our bodies into various 
vehicles. I sat in the back of Uncle’s utility with two aunts and 
three other old ladies, probably cousins. Michelle sat in the front 
with Uncle Kirro, Kirania’s husband who feared draughts and 
wind in case he got the flu. George has a heart condition and is 
fitted with a pacemaker. 
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The journey was over all sorts of roads. Some bitumen, some 
rough and dusty and some in the process of being repaired or 
resurfaced. Some of them gradually became familiar as we had 
travelled over them in the Fiat. First stop was at the small village 
of Siana where we obtained the services of a priest to bless the 
sweet bread baked by a villager. The blessing bestowed upon it by 
the Siana priest converted the loaves of bread into what is called 
arton. Arton can then be eaten by church followers who are then 
said to have partaken of the body of Jesus Christ. After an 
impressive and impromptu ceremony, given by the priest and ably 
assisted by an elderly Sklip, who possessed a phenomenal memory 
for anything chanted or sung, the now holy bread was ready. We 
left some at the church, gave some to a stranger, a poor sickly- 
looking soul, who attended the blessing, and we took the rest with 
us to use at the St. Amarton monastery later. We were told later 
that this very thin, very yellow, sickly looking soul attended every 
church service possible in the hope of a cure for his obvious 
illness. 

When we finally arrived at the said monastery, we found it was 
locked. No one had a key and one could not be obtained because 
the resident priest was ill and would not be able to bring it to us 
and, I suspect, no one knew where he lived. On arrival at St. 
Amarton, we surveyed the large courtyard surrounding the actual 
structure, then all and sundry attacked the fig tree, relieving it of 
most of its ripe fruit. Soon we were led by Aunt Kirania down the 
road, then off onto a steeply-declined goat track which led 
eventually to a cave. This cave was often visited by believers to 
obtain holy water which dripped from its ceiling. This water is 
holy, I was told, because in this cavern there mysteriously 
appeared an icon of the Panaya (Holy Mary) and the dripping 
water was, from that appearance on, considered holy. Since then 
believers in this miracle have been coming to this cave to collect 
holy water to take home for use in miracle cures for diseases of the 
eyes. This small cave over the years has been made into a mini- 
chapel with candles and icons adorning it. Tubs have been 
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strategically placed to collect the dripping water so that people 
who visit are able to scoop some from them thus eliminating the 
long wait to catch it from the ceiling drop by drop. This water we 
were told had been known to cure blindness in people whose 
doctors had earlier given up. 

Kirania performed the church service inside the cave. It was hot 
and airless in there. Michelle lasted almost the complete length of 
the long service but in the end gave up because she became 
claustrophobic. I was lucky because I could use the filming I was 
doing as an excuse to be in and out of there, mostly out. Whilst 
filming I went round to the right hand side of the ‘cave-chapel’ 
which had quite a large hole in its ceiling. As I peered through this 
gaping aperture, I was told by a regular visitor to this holy cave 
that during the rainy season, torrents of water pour through this 
hole. Being a bit of a sceptic I immediately deduced that the holy 
cavern’s roof must be dripping from residual water, water that sits 
on the cave’s roof and eventually seeps through it. I expressed this 
deduction of mine during the picnic we had on our return to the 
courtyard of the St. Amarton monastery and landed myself in hot 
water because of my unspoken but insinuated disbelief in this 
dripping miracle. Aunt Kirania looked at me in horror. How could 
I not believe? How could I even doubt? How the icon got there 
was and is a mystery to me but not to them. They, of course, 
believe that God put it there. The service ably conducted by Aunt 
Kirania was too long. If a priest had performed it I am sure he 
would have shortened it because of the conditions but my aunt did 
what she thought was expected of her. 


The trek back up to the courtyard was 90% uphill — no 
downhill! It was a very hot track indeed. Being the youngest of the 
trekkers except for Michelle, I overtook them and arrived back at 
the monastery where those who quite wisely did not do the trip 
were having a siesta. I cooled off at the tap and waited for the rest 
to return. 
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When the picnic began there was much noise, much offering, 
sharing and exchanging of food and drink. The fiesta complete, the 
siesta began. Most tried to sleep, including me. Some succeeded in 
getting some shut-eye but most failed. I went to lie down under an 
olive tree but I also did not sleep. Those who already had their 
siesta were too noisy. One old guy tried to uproot a young fig tree 
for replanting; right rfext to my right ear. After the attempted 
siesta, the joking around and the dancing began. Mainly the 
women danced whilst making suggestive gestures to one another. 
Some aimed these gestures at their husbands who thought it all 
quite hilarious. Some of the language was quite coarse but 
acceptable and the laughter became more raucous as the frivolity 
of the occasion and the ouzo took effect. I am to blame for the 
ouzo effects because I was the only one who brought some along. I 
think someone was handing round some retsina as well. 

Later I thought it quite extraordinary. We had just been to a 
most holy place, were now in the confines of a holy monastery and 
we were carrying on like this. Mind you, the scene was not at all 
objectionable and to be fair my very religious aunts took no part in 
any frivolity, which bordered on the suggestive. It was all in good 
fun and good humour and we all had a wonderful time. No one 
took exception to anything and as a matter of fact I cannot 
remember laughing so much since having arrived in Asklipio. 


On our way back we again stopped at Siana, this time for coffee 
and drinks. While we sat in the cool, I could not help but cast my 
mind back to a relatively minor act of sexual discrimination which 
happened right here on our way to the monastery and prior to our 
entering the church for the blessing of the bread. It centred around 
the fact that I was not allowed to enter the Siana church in shorts. I 
was requested to cover my bare legs by wearing a skirt as I did at 
Thari. The women, as usual, were allowed to enter, no questions 
asked, with dresses some of which were almost at knee-length. 
Also, a skinny pale person was allowed to enter even though he 
wore shorts, and a T-shirt which only just covered his slight torso. 
The point of difference between men’s and women’s dress 
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requirements on entering a church [| later mentioned to Aunt 
Kirania and asked her to please explain the anomaly. “Why are 
men not allowed to enter with shorts,” I asked, “while women who 
reveal almost as much, if not more, by wearing a dress, are 
allowed entry?” Her answer, the logic of which escapes me, was, 
“With shorts on men, you can see all the way up.” 

The actual trip back was rugged, hot and very windy especially 
for those like me on the back of the ute. I thought we would never 
get back home. It felt like the longest route home was deliberately 
taken. At last back in Asklipio we unloaded everyone and 
everything from Uncle’s ute and I slipped him 500 drachmas for 
petrol. I expected he would do the Greek thing and pretend he did 
not want or expect any gratuities but he accepted the gesture 
without any further ado. Later I gave him another 1,000 drachmas 
because I felt that 500 was not enough, 500 was all I had on me at 
the time. For this gesture I got into trouble with Aunt Fevronia 
who maintained I should not have given him anything at all. 


The little old blue, white, and black-scarfed ladies are 
interesting and worth a mention at this point. They are employed 
by the local council to clean up around Kiotari Beach as is Aunt 
Kirania who although she does not clean up where they do, is 
forewoman in charge of cleaning up Asklipio itself. These dear old 
ladies must be an item of intrigue and conversation for tourists. 
Looking like miniature nuns they are well-protected from the sun 
by their scarves which envelop their heads and most of their faces 
by going across their mouths leaving only their eyes showing 
much like Muslim women, except these women do it through 
choice and not through religious expectations. These priceless 
treasures earn their keep and probably for the first time in their 
Greek wifely lives have sensed and gained a bit of independence. 
Independence from their husbands who have been, and still largely 
are, the bread-winners, part and parcel of the Greek village scene — 
postcard material which they often are. They work for about half a 
day then go back to the village to cook for their husbands, and 
grandchildren if they are visiting the village for the holidays. 
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On afternoon and evening strolls through the tight lanes of the 
village it became increasingly obvious to us that there were many 
deserted and collapsed houses here and there. These homes belong 
to deceased persons or persons who have since left the village and 
are now living in overseas countries like the USA, Canada and 
Australia. I have a notion that our mother’s house would have been 
in the same state if tenants had not occupied it. These derelict, run 
down or collapsed properties certainly do not add to the beauty of 
Asklipio. Instead they detract from its simple white-washed beauty 
as do the TV antennas and electric light poles with their randomly 
strung wires. It is becoming evident that western society diseases 
are catching up with this and other villages. I saw and heard of 
villagers with diabetes, high blood pressure, rheumatism and 
nervous disorders. Heart problems are present but not yet as 
prevalent as in other Western countries, being held in check 
probably by their diet 

They do not eat much meat. They eat plenty of vegetables and 
use pure virgin olive oil with which to fry and cook. The oil of 
course is obtained from their own trees and surely could not be any 
purer. When or if this village becomes differently governed or 
someone gets into power who wants and sees a need to clean up 
the place, there will be this virtually immovable problem of the 
abandoned, derelict, decaying houses which will need to be 
demolished and cleared away. The owners or the deceased owners’ 
relatives will no doubt put up a fight for whatever reason to stop 
the bulldozer. It is an eyesore to the visitors and tourists but I 
suppose the resident villagers are quite used to what I term 
unsightliness and go about their daily business quite unperturbed. 
Maybe these derelicts are left there to complement the ancient look 
of the place. 


Kleovoulo, one of my late father’s brothers, is an interesting 
chap. At age 75 he is still agile enough to go hunting for deer and 
the odd rabbit or two. Partridges are fair game but are quite rare 
nowadays. Sparrows are also rare. Unlike the sparrows back home, 
they are regarded as game birds, which are quite tasty. These birds 
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have been hunted and trapped almost to the point of extinction. I 
remember trapping them as a kid. We did this by setting gummed 
sticks into trees, which were preferred by these birds. The 
sparrows would perch on these gummed branches, become firmly 
stuck to the sticks, and await their fate. The glue we used was 
obtained from nearby trees which bore berries not unlike grapes. 
The berries were squeezed and the sticky substance gained there 
from was plastered on sticks about a metre long. Poor things! They 
would adhere to these branches and flutter frantically in vain 
attempts to take off. 

Kleovoulo is an emotional man who is very supportive of his 
family and relatives, traits all villagers of Asklipio share with a 
vengeance. At 75 he still walks briskly with the gait of a much 
younger man — no sign of an old man’s shuffle as yet. The donkey 
was his main mode of transport back when I knew him nearly five 
decades ago. Now it is his trusty motor scooter which takes him 
nearly everywhere he needs to go. However this vehicle is licensed 
to be driven only within a certain radius of Asklipio and no further. 
He would not be allowed to ride it to the nearby village of 
Yiannathi just up the road from Kiotari Beach. He works as a 
builder’s labourer for the local council and can still mix concrete 
by hand with the best of them. 

While we had been in Asklipio, Kleovoulo had been extremely 
helpful, generous and supportive of us. Every other day he would 
be in to visit us and’ would often leave fruit, vegetables, and 
sometimes game from one of his hunting trips. He once brought us 
what he said was venison but whether it was that or goat’s meat 
only a butcher could tell. 

Uncle Kleovoulo sleeps in a little cubicle house below one 
owned by one of his daughters. She uses it only once a year for 
‘about three weeks while visiting from the mainland. He has 
children and grandchildren coming out of his ears during the 
summer holiday season, and accommodation around the 
Kleovoulo household is at a premium. He would often apologise to 
us for not having us over for a meal or two because of the 
overcrowding. We did not mind nor did we complain about his 
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lack of hospitality in that direction. We knew he had a problem 
and were prepared to accept the circumstances as he often would 
describe them. When we told other relatives of his generosity 
regarding fruit and vegetables for us, they were quite at a loss as to 
where he got them as he does not own a vegetable patch. They 
hinted that he ‘stole’ them. ‘Stole’ as in ‘borrowed’. This is quite 
acceptable practice in the village especially with figs. 

Kleovoulo spends nearly every summer’s night at the kaffenion, 
the one near the entrance to the village. There he has his usual; a 
medium bottle of retsina and mezethes. That usually constitutes his 
evening meal except when his mainland daughter, who visits for 
holidays, cooks for him or when one of his other children provide 
it. His wife is one of those dear little old ladies I previously 
described who clean up the Kiotari environs. She is a much-loved 
grandmother/mother-in-law. Proof of this came to the fore one 
night when we were visiting Tsambika, one of Kleovoulo’s two 
daughters. Aunt Maria happened to be present that night and so 
were two of her female, adult grandchildren, who could not keep 
their loving arms off her nor could they stop kissing her. This 
surprised us as in the village Aunt Maria is painted quite 
differently. There she is considered as somewhat strange and quite 
distant in her ways, especially towards Uncle Kleovoulo and his 
side of the family. No doubt she has reasons for the attitude she 
displays and one should not judge unless one hears her side of the 
story. 


We siesta-ed long and hard this day. I did not bother with 
Kiotari till 3.00pm. Michelle did not bother with it at all. I got to 
Kiotari Beach the usual way, and yes, I was given a lift by a young 
couple who claimed lineage in the form of second cousinship. I sat 
in the cool under the trees and ordered an iced coffee, consuming it 
as the gentle breeze enveloped my very being. Hard life, ain’t it? 
Aunt Fevronia chanced to go by. I do not think she saw me as she 
headed for a swim. On passing by the cantina, someone from a 
cluster of villagers seated at a table some distance from mine asked 
her where she was going. She answered, “To wet it, son.” Now 
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there’s an answer to a silly question. She possesses a quick turn of 
phrase, that woman, no holds barred, does not mince words, says it 
as it is. 


After purchasing yet another phone card, I decided to head back 
to the village, hitched a ride as usual and this time was given a ride 
by the village priest. He stopped his dusty, old and battered ute to 
pick me up at the bus shelter at the crossroads. His long, purple 
priestly gown went down to his bony ankles and his feet were 
protected by old, well-worn leather sandals. The gown is the 
required and expected dress of a Greek Orthodox priest, I suppose, 
but he must have felt terribly hot, especially with his long hair tied 
in a bun and his long flowing rusty beard. A man of few words! I 
tried some idle chatter but he would not be in it. Maybe it was 
because I am not a church-goer and he was disappointed in me for 
my very poor church attendance while we were in the village. He 
drove me to the back of his church, then drove off pursued by one 
dog and clouds of dust! 


I arrived home only to find Michelle still asleep so I lay down 
next to her to read. I soon gave that away and tried to awaken 
Michelle who would not do so, easily. She did not complain as she 
usually does when I rouse her. Eventually I coaxed her into getting 
up with the offer of a freshly brewed Greek coffee. The aroma did 
it! As I stood at the stove making it, some youngsters came around 
the corner looking for a playmate whom they were accustomed to 
seeing living at the residence we were very generously allowed to 
use. They were probably looking for Argiro’s (the dowried owner) 
sons with whom to play. Seeing me at the stove they must have 
decided that they were at the wrong place or that the boys were not 
home. One of them was heard to say, “There’s only a yero there”. 
Made me feel old. It was the first time I had ever been called a 
yero, an ‘old man’. I was only 56 at the time but my complete head 
of silver-grey hair typified old to them. I had better start getting 
used to it though — pushing 60, you know. One does not realise one 
is ageing until one is accosted such as I was on this day. 
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We would have liked to accompany Aunt Fevronia to an 
induction ceremony today, but there was not enough transport 
available. She was going to a monastery to witness the induction 
of a 20 year old woman into monastic life. She was to become a 
Greek Orthodox nun. We were told that she is a very beautiful 
young lady who will soon ‘marry’ into the Greek Orthodox 
Church, a lifelong commitment not to be taken lightly. The Greek 
Orthodox Church still goes about inducting nuns in the old, 
traditional, orthodox way. This young person will have to have all 
her hair shaved off in the presence of onlookers both lay and 
clergy. The ceremony itself is a very beautiful one steeped in 
tradition, orthodoxy, pomp and ceremony. She will have to wear 
the black garb virtually all her monastic life. To date there has not 
been, and in the future probably will not be, any relaxing of dress 
and other rules. Greek Orthodoxy sticks to tradition, going about 
church matters and procedure in the Greek Orthodox way as it has 
for centuries with very little, if any, modernisation. This lack of 
change has been a long standing criticism of Orthodoxy but the 
faith has stuck to its guns unlike Catholicism which has made 
some changes, the most prominent being the dropping of the Latin 
language mass. In Australia where language has been a very 
formidable deterrent for the younger generation’s attendance at 
church services, changes have had to be made. Now some 
churches present the service partly in Greek and partly in English. 
Those that do not, offer an abridged service to the younger 
generation at night, entirely in English. 


We were asked to baby-sit Argiro’s offspring. Uncle and Aunt 
Petala had to go to Rhodes City for medical and business reasons. 
To our surprise the children were well behaved. We expected 
otherwise, to be honest. Michelle looked after them, cooked for 
them and even played with them. I played with the female of the 
pair. We played card games none of which I knew but she soon 
taught me a couple. It helped to pass the time. Michelle cleared up 
generally around the kaliva giving the place a fresh smell and look 
by hosing the very crudely put down concrete front of the beach 
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shack. Michelle baby-sat very conscientiously while I played a 
minor role, so minor that I went swimming most of the time. I 
figured that these kids were old enough to look after themselves 
and besides they received enough pampering from their 
grandparents and Michelle. The Petalas thought very highly of 
Michelle, especially Uncle Petala. He thinks and has said in his 
very rare moments of praise for anybody that she is a good girl, a 
good clean housewife, quiet and one who loves and respects her 
husband. With me I think he showed a certain amount of 
scepticism although this may just be something I read into his 
normal demeanour. But maybe he was judging me by what he 
knew of my late father, whatever that was. Everybody thought 
highly of Michelle. With me, what you see is what you get. They 
are right about my wife though, and she works hard to maintain 
that reputation, sometimes too hard. 


We were asked a second time to baby-sit, this time at the Petala 
home in the village, but this did not eventuate as Uncle Petala was 
not needed in Rhodes City this time, so he volunteered to mind the 
kids. Either we had done a bad job last time or so good a job that 
we could not be asked again for fear that we may gain a reputation. 
So instead we, as usual, headed for Kiotari Beach. Having been 
dropped off at the crossroads, we decided to detour rather than go 
straight to it, detour to pick some figs from the trees owned by 
‘everybody’. As usual we were able to pick quite a few and while 
we were on the job, we saw some unsupervised, aimless looking 
black goats browsing. Every time I saw goats on the loose, I kept 
thinking I was going to run into the goatherd tenant of ours as well 
— the last person on earth I ever want to see again. 

From Kiotari Beach we were given a lift by Cousin Bill Saris of 
Adelaide who was also kind enough to call in at Sofos Market so 
we could pick up more provisions. On our return from the 
supermarket, we picked up a black-clad youngish and fresh-faced 
lady who was headed for the village. She sat in the front seat with 
Bill. She crossed herself quite frequently. She did so more 
furiously especially as we passed the monastery which is about 
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halfway between Kiotari and Asklipio and continued to do so as 
we passed each little tin replica of a church that was on the side of 
the road. This did not go unnoticed by me and especially by Bill 
who would occasionally slow down and drive nearer to one so she 
could cross herself properly, as Bill put it. She did cross herself 
more and more, but she did not realise that Bill was ‘having a go’ 
at her. After a couple of these reverent slow-downs, she mentioned 
to Bill that she also had one of those tin shrines into which they 
had just locked the icon of a particular saint. Cousin Bill then 
retorted, “You mean you locked this poor saint in there in this 
heat?” I must admit his comment sounded better and funnier in 
Greek. The young lady either did not see the joke or chose to 
ignore his sarcastic remark — she just smiled nicely. We had to 
control our laughter as we did not know how she took the remark. 
However one had to be there to capture the humour of the moment. 
The impish cheeky look on Bili’s face is what cut me up and I 
could control myself no longer. 
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CHAPTER 20 


The fifteenth of August is a big day all over Greece and of course 
Rhodes. Everything shuts down. It is a big ‘holiday’ in the true 
sense of the word beeause it is the Virgin Mary’s day. Tis 
Panayas, as they say in Greek. The village church on that day was 
literally full to overflowing with no air-conditioning. Not much 
cross-ventilation either, as it was built on the old Byzantine plan in 
which not a lot of attention was paid to ventilation and the comfort 
of church-goers, of which obviously there were not meant to be 
many. I took Holy Communion but should not have because I ate a 
biscuit which contained bacon. I only realised its contents after the 
first one but I ate another one anyway. ‘What’s done is done’, I 
thought. I had probably sinned but it was between God and me. 
However, if it is any consolation to anyone, I did fast till that point 
in time and beyond to make up, if that is possible. 


After church on Tis Panayas we had three invitations to lunch. 
Kleovoulo, Kirania and Fevronia spread the welcome mat. Kirania 
took precedence because she asked first. We did however go to 
Uncle Kleovoulo’s for soup first, just to please him and ease his 
conscience for not having invited us for a meal or a visit before 
this, due to family problems. It was the first time we ever stepped 
inside his place since our arrival in Asklipio about four weeks 
earlier. It was really one of his daughter’s houses, but she, as I said 
before, uses it for about three weeks of the year and only during 
summer. His wife who has a village reputation previously 
described, was welcoming and forthcoming in her manner. We had 
boiled lamb soup, quite tasty but not my cup of tea especially on a 
hot day, as it was. Soup has never been my choice as I am not a 
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soup lover. It is about the only food I do not go for. I will eat 
almost anything. I have often said I would eat rocks as long as a bit 
of salt and pepper is added. Michelle loved her soup. She loves 
soup at any time of the day or night and under any kind of weather 
conditions, often using chicken soup as a form of medication for 
an upset tummy or a cold. It works for her, and for me I think. 

After soup at Uncle Kleovoulo’s place we trudged up with jelly 
bellies to the highest inhabited part of the village to honour Aunt 
Kirania’s invitation. She also had prepared soup for us. It was 
avyolemeno soup, a very thick soup almost like a broth with plenty 
of rice in it. There is a creamy top to each plateful served. This 
topping is the froth of several beaten-up eggs and looks rather like 
the topping on a cappuccino coffee. The soup itself is substantial 
enough to be had as a main meal but we were offered chicken, 
roasted in her wood-fired river-stone oven, the one she bakes her 
bread in. Never tasted chicken as delicious as that. We ate too 
much as usual, being encouraged to eat more and made to continue 
if we were simply seen to pause for breath. Aunt Kirania served 
me my share of chicken, part of which consisted of the ‘parson’s 
nose’. On seeing this on my plate Uncle George did not hesitate. 
He pounced on it using his fingers and plopped it into his mouth 
saying, “This is my favourite part of the chicken.” This fatty part 
of the chicken should not be his favourite because he has a heart 
condition. His actions did not perturb me nor did I mind having to 
do without it as it’s not my favourite part of the chicken. His 
manners, no doubt, did not go unnoticed by Michelle, but Aunt 
Kirania was non-committal. 


After lunch and a bit of a chit-chat we made mention of needing 
to leave. As we prepared to leave, Aunt Kirania tried to make us 
take back the soft drinks we brought. On recognising our 
determined refusal to do so, she gave us a home-grown 
watermelon to take home, as a sort of exchange I suppose. All 
kinds of melon abound in the village at this time of the year but the 
quality of watermelon to me was disappointing. Watermelons in 
Rhodes just did not taste as sweet or as crisp as the melons in 
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Brisbane, maybe it is an acquired taste. The honeydew-cum-rock 
melons were certainly juicier and sweeter. 

The panayiri outside the village church was a kind of private 
affair. Private in that it was for Sklips only, although if any others 
attended they would have been welcome and assured of a good 
time. The band played well and without a break. They were 
generously paid by the crowd who donated via a bucket set in front 
of the band members. It was done through a well-practised and 
obviously common routine. Dancers would be doing the Tsiftedelli 
a belly dance done by males or females singly, in pairs or in 
groups. Whereupon another dancer or panayiri patron would come 
up, Wave paper money in front of the dancer of his choice, then 
quite ceremoniously put it in the band’s bucket. Sometimes people 
would casually walk by and deposit money therein for no apparent 
reason other than that they were pleased with the music, the 
dancing, the general goings-on, or that they were tipsy or in a 
happy, generous mood. As I went to show my appreciation of the 
band’s effort via the usual method, I found on trying to select a 
note to throw into the bucket that I had with me only multiples of 
10,000 drachmas. Not being able to find a denomination of 
anything less, and not wishing to donate a coin, I withdrew from 
the collection point quite red-faced. 

The fare was as usual, pork souvlakia and cans of Heineken 
beer — beer I found rather tame having been used to the Fourex of 
Brisbane with its bitter after-taste. Shouting of beers and souvlakia 
continued with gay abandon and I was careful to square accounts 
with Cousin Emmanuel, who shouted us on a couple of other 
occasions. I danced with Michelle, then Cousin Maria, both of 
whom commented on my dancing, considering that I was drunk 
and the fact that the church courtyard floor was not easy to dance 
on. It was made of smooth, ovoid beach pebbles arranged in 
pattern-form and held, point upwards, by concrete. Attractive, but 
hard on the feet, to say the least. Fred Astaire I am sure would not 
have approved of the dancing surface, and certainly not the 
dancing by a drunk like me. 
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At this point in our return to our Greek roots, Michelle and I 
could not wait to get to Rhodes City where there is a bit more life 
other than the panayiria and Kiotari Beach. My wanting to ‘hit the 
city lights’ as it were may be out of character for a ‘bushy’ like 
me. I love the bush, especially the Australian variety. I enjoy its 
quietness, freshness, stillness, serenity and its smell, but for what 
length of time I am not sure as I have never put myself to the test. 
Living in Asklipio has proved two things about me. One, I can 
appreciate solitude for a while, but I must be active in it. And two, 
I am not really a genuine bushy as I do need city life and to mingle 
with crowds occasionally. Our planned stay in Rhodes City for a 
period of two weeks prior to our return to Australia would be a 
welcome change. In the back of my mind, and I am sure, of 
Michelle’s, I have this notion that maybe we overstayed in the 
‘lent’ house belonging to Cousin Argiro and that the rumour about 
our being unwelcome for such a long period of time in it could 
have had some foundation. But we did it so we could be present 
hopefully to see the tenant out of mum’s house. We knew full well 
that once he saw we were gone, even if only to Rhodes City, he 
could relax and not make an effort to vacate. At the time of writing 
it has been a year since our departure and he is still not out. Nine 
months have gone since the court case which he lost and since he 
was ordered out by the magistrate. 


In Rhodes we stayed with Cousin Maria, Aunt Kirania’s only 
daughter. They own a unit which is on the bottom floor of a four- 
storeyed block; quite a flash place with modern facilities. She let 
us use a bedroom in which two of her three children slept. This 
room had two single beds each of which creaked loudly enough to 
awaken me as I turned during the night — till I got used to it. Their 
only son Phillip slept on the lounge sofa while one daughter slept 
in a room with the younger of the two daughters who was usually 
at Kiotari most of the summer. She stayed with her grandmother, 
her father’s mother — not Kirania as she and her husband hardly 
spent any time at Kiotari unless on church business, he a chanter 
and she an elder and avid supporter of the church. Had we known 
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of the tight sleeping arrangements we would have booked into an 
hotel. But, because Maria insisted that we stay with her on our last 
two weeks in Rhodes, we agreed but only because we were under 
the impression that her unit consisted of further upstairs living 
space. She and her husband Panayioti (Peter) were most generous 
with food and hospitality. Food-wise Maria was over generous. 
She is a good cook, especially in the sweets department. 
Consequently we put on more kilos. We assured them we would 
not get in their way and we expected and hoped they would go 
about their normal daily lives and not think they were duty bound 
in any way to entertain us. 

Our plan was to do more sightseeing, touring and revisiting 
more of our Greek roots, independent of them and their young 
family. Michelle having been born in Rhodes City itself, we hoped 
that this part of our overseas jaunt was to be more meaningful and 
sentimental for her especially. It was also our intention to visit two 
or three more islands of the Dodecanese before we departed for 
home in Australia. However, Peter and Maria felt it was their duty 
to do something for us and insisted on organising a tour in their 
car. Peter worked two jobs so he was not as free as Maria who 
often took us around in her own little car. We saw very little of 
Peter whose company I sought because he had some classic Greek 
jokes to tell, jokes which defy translation mainly because of their 
idiomatic content. One of the places Maria took us to was a place 
called Kalitheas. Kalitheas is different from Kalithea which is a 
village similar to Asklipio. Kalithea is a beach which people visit 
to swim and to visit sites, sites which date back to the Italian 
occupation of Rhodes. 


The waters of this beach wash ancient-looking very craggy and 
weathered rocks, completely out of character with the other 
beaches of Rhodes. If one was to be washed up against these 
jagged, sharp outcrops one would surely be cut to pieces. This 
place has a domed spring bath, which was unfortunately under 
repair when we visited, so we were not able to see inside. The 
spring waters of this bath are said to be of therapeutic value for 
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sufferers of rheumatism and the like. The dilapidated historical 
buildings nearby were a bit of an eyesore, really. They could be 
restored but considering their condition, it would take a lot of work 
and money to bring them up to a standard worthy of a worthwhile 
tourist attraction. Near one of these eyesores, which one cannot go 
into because it is cordoned off by rusting temporary fencing, is a 
most amazing landscape. The landscape actually looks more like a 
moonscape — similar to that seen on TV when the Americans 
landed on the moon. ‘Guns of Navarone’ was partly filmed at 
Kalitheas, so we were told. 


On the next available afternoon Michelle and I decided to 
footslog around the old part of Rhodes. Recalling from our 
childhood a place called Kokini Borta, which literally means red 
door, we decided to visit this section of old Rhodes to rekindle 
more old memories. Kokini Borta is near Balia Agora (old market) 
sO we expected to see very old buildings, and that we certainly did. 
I remember this place as being famous for its brothels. Living near 
this part of Rhodes as a youngster, I remember many servicemen 
making their way past our pension to this area of ill-repute. I often 
wondered why they were hurrying and where they were going but 
I did not dare ask although my friends and I had our suspicions. 
On walking through the tight streets past very old structures, many 
of which were of Turkish origin, we recognised some of our old 
haunts. We walked upwards and through Balia Agora to the loutro. 
The loutro is a building which houses facilities for Turkish baths. 
These baths shared the same courtyard with an old Turkish church 
which is no longer used except on very special and big occasions. 
Outside the loutro sat two of the most bored looking attendants I 
have ever seen. They were obviously waiting for customers of 
which there would logically be few on such a stifling hot day as it 
was. We saw none the whole time we were there. The only people 
to approach the place were ourselves, not to take a bath, but 
pictures. The attendants knew what we were at, so they were not 
moved, nor were their bored countenances. To enjoy a genuine 
Turkish bath in a genuine Turkish bath building albeit with a 
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modernised entrance would have been nice but not on that day. I 
do not know how the steam is produced today, but in the days of 
my childhood the water was turned into steam by burning wood 
beneath the concrete floor of the baths. This made some floor areas 
quite hot to walk on as I remember quite vividly. I was taken there 
by one of my aunts, now deceased. We went for a Turkish bath, 
but being young I found the huge steam rooms quite hot and 
stifling and consequently I did not last in there for long. Instead I 
sat outside waiting for my aunt to finish. She forgot her soap, so 
she came to the rear door, modestly covered up, and asked me to 
hand her the soap. I will remember what she forgot and what she 
covered for the rest of my life. 


On our way back from Kokini Borta and its environs, we took a 
slightly different route home and to my surprise stumbled on the 
old neighbourhood near a Platano, the real Platano where I grew 
up. I say real because on a previous visit to old Rhodes I thought 
we had come across the old neighbourhood where I grew up but 
was fooled into believing it was my old haunt by another Platano 
which was also near a minaret. This Platano was the real McCoy. 
It was the one from which I was able to obtain a sling-shot fork 
with the help of Uncle Kleovoulo who stood me on his shoulders 
so I could cut it down. It was a near perfect fork as I remember it. 
It was not as we used to say, ‘fat and skinny’, as both prongs of it 
were of equal thickness while the handle was just the right grip- 
size. Even though I was only about eight at the time, I was a very 
good sling-shot maker and my friends used to come to me to make 
them one. I used to bind the entire ‘Y’ of the weapon with rubber- 
band thickness rubber for better grip and attractive finish. I never 
ever thought to market my product, so it was obvious that at the 
age of eight I had not developed the business head or salesmanship 
of my late father who, I am sure, could sell ice-cream to Eskimos. 
Although I could make a good sling-shot I was never much good 
at bringing down sparrows with one. I relied on my friends to 
provide the booty while they relied on me to make a decent 
weapon with which to procure it. Anyway, back to my stumble. I 
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recognised my dad’s old kaffenion with the pension above it, the 
street where I played, the lane in which I ran my brand new toy car 
only to have it trodden on accidentally by a pedestrian, and of 
course the Platano which is now of gigantic proportions and which 
still stands in front of the mosque. This is the minaret up which we 
used to run trying to make ourselves dizzy on the spiral concrete 
stairs leading to the top where the Muslim minister would call the 
faithful. 

Michelle and I decided to enter this mosque and have a look 
around. We took off our shoes as is the custom, left them outside 
and immediately we stepped inside I began filming. From the back 
of the main part of the church I heard a stern voice announce, “Not 
allowed!” Stern enough to cause me to put my camera aside 
smartly as if a drill sergeant had just bellowed out an order I dared 
not disobey. However, we were allowed to look around without 
further ado. While we were at it, two dark Muslims entered and 
went about the business of praying. It was interesting to watch this 
prayer ritual first-hand. They certainly knew what they were doing. 
No pretence, no hesitation. It was a procedure they had obviously 
gone through thousands of times before. We left via the same door 
through which we had entered to put our shoes back on. On busy 
church days do they have a shoe guard at the door in case there are 
any shoe-nappers about? One wonders how many church-goers 
may have had to walk home shoeless, because I do remember shoe 
thefts; none of which I can honestly say I was personally 
responsible. Probably because my mother taught me to fear the 
Hodja (Muslim priest), using him as a way of scaring me into 
being good. 


I did extensive filming of my old stomping grounds, especially 
the pension which I remember living in, on and off during the 
Second World War. Unfortunately we could not enter the building 
as it was now disused and padlocked. From our vantage point 
opposite the building I could see the toilet window which was left 
ajar. It was on the second level of the building and I could 
remember from my childhood that it was simply a round hole in a 
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concrete floor. It was quite a dangerous place for a little boy like 
me because the hole was big enough to fall through. The base of 
this memorable toilet was on the ground floor, accessible by a 
square small door which had to be opened ever so carefully for 
cleaning. After it had been just cleaned was the fun time to use it, 
because it was ‘bombs away’, the sounds of which we as kids 
thought was fun, especially seeing that it was war time. This was 
my neighbourhood and we spent some time wandering its streets, 
streets which brought memories vividly back to me. I became a 
little emotional over all this but Michelle did not notice, although 
she did comment on how quiet I had suddenly become. I privately 
thanked our Maker for providing me with a long-term memory that 
could and was often quite easily revived. 


We arrived home tired, and I was quite emotionally drained. I 
tried to siesta while Michelle chatted with Cousin Maria. I say 
tried, because just as I was about to nod off Michelle came in and 
ushered me next door to meet someone. It was Tsambilko 
Athanasis, the then vice-consul for Greece based in Brisbane. 
Small world again for the umpteenth time. Here was an 
acquaintance who could have landed in any part of Greece or 
Rhodes but just happened to have relatives next door to where we 
stayed on and off. Bico as he is affectionately called is a friend and 
ex-employer of mine. He was my boss when I was a barman at the 
old Taverna ta Nisia, Tavern of the Islands, which he took over as 
licensee in 1988 before he became vice-consul. Unfortunately the 
volume of business was badly affected by World Expo 88 held in 
Brisbane, and I think this was the cause of its having to be closed 
down. I was barman prior to Bico’s taking over this very popular 
Greek restaurant — the only Greek restaurant with Greek cuisine 
and Greek entertainment, apart from the community-owned Greek 
Club opposite Musgrave Park in South Brisbane at the time. This 
restaurant was, in my opinion, the only Brisbane place of 
entertainment and good food to have been able to capture the truly 
Greek atmosphere. They even broke real plates, not plates from the 
restaurant’s table settings but plates purchased cheaply from 
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second-hand outlets. Today Greek restaurants purchase specially 
made unglazed plates expressly made for smashing. But they just 
do not sound the same. You have got to smash a real plate to 
capture the true Greek mood of ‘What the heck!’ 


After recovering from the surprise encounter, we exchanged 
greetings. I told him a few jokes, which from way back I knew he 
always appreciated, and related some of the hair-raising 
experiences on our overseas jaunt so far. He was highly amused, 
surprised and happy to see us. 

Later that day Cousin Tsambika, one of Kleovoulo’s offspring, 
came to take us out in her BMW. Our first ever ride in one, and 
Rhodes City was the last place we expected to do so. Especially in 
one owned by a relative. With the lower standard of living as 
compared to Australia, I was surprised to encounter a close relative 
who owned one. No, they had not stolen it, nor was it gifted or 
won in a lottery. It was purchased cheaply, probably tax-free, on 
the condition that it was to be a vehicle used by them to drive their 
elderly grandmother to and from hospital and _ doctors’ 
appointments. My assumption is that there was probably some sort 
of government subsidy involved as well. A perk I had never heard 
of before and certainly one that I am fairly sure does not exist in 
Australia. 


Tsambika obviously came to do her duty and it was appreciated. 
She was probably under instructions from Uncle Kleovoulo to look 
after us during our two weeks stay in Rhodes City. Probably all the 
city-domiciled cousins were given similar instructions by their 
respective, supportive parents. First she took us to a very classy 
hotel where we had drinks by the side of an illuminated pool. The 
pool was lit both within and without. After enjoying our drinks and 
soaking up the up-market atmosphere, we went for a stroll through 
the very busy Balia Agora for ice-cream. As with the drinks I 
footed the bill. Not that I would have had it any other way mind 
you, but it was obvious that Tsambika would not have had it any 
other way either. I think this is expected of people or relatives the 
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locals take out. Probably stems from the fact that they think 
touring relatives are ‘loaded’, so it has become the expected thing 
to do with some of them. Balia Agora was crowded with people, 
hardly room to swing a tourist — and it was 11.30pm! No signs of 
the crowd thinning. As a matter of fact the opposite seemed to be 
happening. Life begins about midnight in Rhodes City and the 
villages, especially for the young ones, and it is not uncommon for 
them to arrive home from an outing well after sunrise. Different 
from our times when our parents insisted we were to be home by 
midnight. It was soon back to the BMW for a drive to Faliraki 
beach, a beach we had been to but not at night. This place also was 
packed with people and it was now well after midnight. The 
activity here reminded us of Surfers’ Paradise in Queensland, 
except tonight was an ordinary middle-of-the-week night. So many 
people, mostly tourists we assumed. We literally had to push our 
way through them with the car. Most of them were merry with the 
holiday spirit — and the other spirit of course. 

Later she took us for a drive through the newly developed part 
of Rhodes where we were able to appreciate Rhodes City by night. 
We did not particularly expect to do all the things she took us to 
do, but we went along with her because she was doing her duty 
and enjoying it and so were we. She delivered us home to Maria’s 
place at about 1.45am. Luckily we had a key because we would 
have been terribly embarrassed to have to awaken her at that hour. 
Maria got up anyway and apologised to us for not getting up to let 
us in. After chatting for a while we went to our room and put a few 
things together in readiness for our trip to the island of Astypalia, 
the island of Michelle’s mum’s birth. 


We rose at 6.00am so we could be in time, after a light 
breakfast, to board the hydrofoil leaving from Mandraki Harbour. 
Thinking the agent said it was 8.30am departure, we were at 
Mandraki in good time with enough to spare for a relaxing coffee 
and cake. When we arrived looking for the boat we were to board, 
we were told by the booking agent it had left at 8.00am. We were 
sure he originally said 8.30am. Both of us could not have 
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misheard! No other hydrofoil or ferry was available for this island 
now until the next Saturday. So, we decided to get another 
hydrofoil or ferry to another island so as not to waste our trip 
preparations. No luck. All boats had left for their various 
destinations before 9.00am, most of them closer to 8.30am. 


The following Saturday soon came and this time we were on the 
wharf in plenty of time, time to spare in case there was another 
misunderstanding. Yes, the delphini was to leave at 8.00am — all 
‘delphinis’ leave at eight we had impressed upon us by an 
attendant. We boarded and settled into a good seat in good time. 
The hydrofoil at this stage was rather empty-looking but as 8.00am 
slowly approached it became packed with people. I went to the 
back of it and began, by chance, a conversation with one of the 
crew who asked me where we were headed. On telling him that we 
were on our way to Astypalia, he was rather taken aback, and so 
was I when he said, “We may not be going there today, and if we 
do we’ll only be staying there for about two hours”. Two hours! 
The booking clerk had previously told us that we would be on the 
island for four hours plus. In two hours we would see and do 
nothing. I immediately told Michelle of the conversation, 
whereupon we grabbed our bags and headed for out! I asked the 
clerk on board to refund our money after telling him of our plight. 
He said he could not refund. The only one with permission to do 
so was the clerk/salesman who originally sold us the tickets. It was 
now five minutes before departure time and the motors were 
revving. We hurried off the delphini and headed for our refund. Lo 
and behold, the shore clerk was gone but we were told he would be 
back at 10.00am. I thought a two hour wait was too long, so I left 
Michelle with the bags and made my way to the head office of the 
shipping firm. Here I was greeted by an angry manager who said 
he could not refund and that we were drongos for not getting our 
act right, reminding me that we missed the delphini the previous 
Saturday. Lucky we did! Greeks have a saying which loosely 
translated says, ‘Every obstacle is a godsend’. He told me to 
virtually get the hell out of his office and go to the original 
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booking clerk who would refund our money. Nice chap! And well- 
mannered to boot! No wonder Rhodes’ tourism was down 30 
percent on previous years. I returned to Michelle who was waiting 
patiently with our belongings at her feet, told her of the bad- 
mannered angry manager and settled in to wait for the clerk who 
had sold us the tickets. Yes, he was late, an hour late, just to add 
insult to injury. We fronted him and he was angry too because his 
boss, that well-mannered chap previously mentioned, told him we 
said he told us lies about how long the delphini would anchor at 
Astypalia Island so as to get our money. He did lie, but of course 
he denied it to both us and his boss. Anyway, to cut a long story 
short, he finally agreed to refund our money but said he would 
have to retain his commission. A commission to the tune of 5,000 
drachmas (about A$26). We were not happy about that but agreed 
on the transaction, thankful for small mercies. 
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CHAPTER 21 


By now we were beginning to despair that we would ever get to 
Astypalia. The third attempt to get there had to succeed and it did. 

Cousin Maria who at the time worked for a travel agency, 
booked our return trip to the island. We had the choice of going by 
delphini and returning by ferry but we chose the latter both ways 
for two reasons. Firstly, it was cheaper by ferry and secondly we 
had no desire to face that rude boarding agent again. 

We were due to board the Romilda at 1.00am. It arrived at 
8.30am! Evidently this ferry was notorious for being late, very 
late! We were at the ferry terminal at 12.30am. It was a dark, 
windy and very uncomfortable long wait. At one stage we 
despaired it would ever arrive so I made frantic phone calls which 
fell on deaf ears. Michelle and I tried to find a sheltered nook 
somewhere out of the wind. Others came to board but most were 
better prepared than we were, having brought along sleeping gear 
into which they snuggled whilst waiting under lighting on the 
wharf. The lighting was scarce. The wind was cold and made 
noises as it blew around us. I have no doubt Michelle was quite 
disturbed but did not let on. 

At last the Romilda arrived and it seemed in no hurry to get to 
us as it appeared around the point. Finally we boarded and settled 
in for a tiring eleven-hour trip! Lots of sleeping, reading, spending, 
and pacing on board this monster. It called in on most islands on 
the way to this far-flung island member of the Dodecanese. 


Our arrival was around dusk. As this was the last island the 
ferry was to visit before heading back to Rhodes, most cargo, 
human and motorised, had to be unloaded. We were told that by 
now the Romilda was about nine hours off schedule. The 
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unloading took some time but we disembarked as soon as possible 
as by now we were thoroughly bored with ferry travel. 

There was lots of activity at the terminal and for the first time 
during our travels on ferries we were not pestered by touts offering 
accommodation. This time we needed to be approached as we had 
not pre-booked any nor were we at all confident of finding any of 
my mother-in-law’s relatives who could help us to obtain some. 

An elderly gent was busy loading goods and luggage on his 
little trailer which was drawn by a noisy three wheeled motor 
cycle. We asked him about accommodation. He said there was 
some just over the hill. It was accommodation he owned, or was 
part owner of, and he would only be too glad to transport our 
luggage but not us to the units. They were quite a way up and over 
a very steep hill, which we did not feel like climbing with or 
without our luggage. Also, we felt that his units were a little out of 
the way for our liking — as was Kervelli in Samos. However, 
during our conversation with him we asked him if there were any 
people still living in Astypalia who bore the surname Petrithena, 
the maiden surname of Michelle’s mother. To our surprise he said 
there were, and pointed across the water to quite elaborate units 
that they owned. The units were situated on the foreshore and 
accessible only by going around the small horseshoe shaped bay 
on foot. Although the roads were wide enough for a bus to use one 
way, there was not one that served our point of disembarkation. 
The kindly gent offered to transport our luggage on his trailer and 
leave it at a designated point across the small bay. 

We trusted our luggage to this old man. He very quickly, and in 
not so gentle a manner, threw it up on his small trailer. The walk 
was quite a hilly one but by now we had become fairly accustomed 
to scaling hills. Asklipio and other villages and islands we visited 
conditioned us to such things. 

When we arrived at our luggage point, we picked up our bags 
and made our way down via many long concrete steps to a young 
man who was supervising some roof repairs from ground level. He 
left his point of supervision and greeted us. He introduced himself 
as Dimitri, we asked for accommodation and he said he could help 
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us. Dimitri assisted with the carrying of our luggage to the 
designated room or unit. We settled for 5,000 drachmas per day for 
a three-day stay. All this time we did not know, nor did Dimitri 
know, that Michelle and he were related. It was not until we asked 
him if he knew of people with the surname of Petrithena or dis 
Marthas, that we were made aware that he was one of the 
Petrithena clan. 


We settled into our tiny unit, which consisted of one small room 
with two single beds, a toilet-shower, and a very small balcony, 
which we used to hang our washing. This accommodation was the 
smallest, most cramped we had ever been in. There was a small 
closet in which to hang our dry clothes but we were forced to use 
most of it to store our luggage. The single beds had to be so close 
that if we decided to sit on the bed facing each other, our knees 
would almost be touching — and we are not tall people. On the plus 
aspect though, the unit was neat, clean, and white-tiled. I know 
from past experience of living in ‘flats’ as they are called in 
Queensland, Australia, that such claustrophobic _ living 
arrangements would not be permitted under Queensland 
accommodation laws. This little unit was definitely only made to 
sleep in and tend to one’s toiletries. No room for sitting around 
sipping a cold drink and chatting idly while enjoying the view. 
There was no view. From the balcony, which boasted two white 
plastic chairs and a small table, all we could see was a cliff face. 
Thankfully things were to change view-wise as Astypalia is a most 
beautiful island, not yet over-commercialised or overpopulated 
with tourists during the peak season. 


We settled in but all that was left of the evening was for us to 
bed down. We were dog-tired. Our sleep was sound and we awoke 
to a glorious Mediterranean morning. After breakfast, we walked 
round to a high vantage point within the accommodation complex 
and witnessed, for the first time, a panoramic view of Astypalia 
proper. It was a most impressive sight. 
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Astypalia is a ‘neat’ island. From afar we saw its white-painted 
buildings positioned around the little bay and set into the steep 
hills. The dominant colours of the structures, including the 
impressive and prominent little church, were white and blue, a 
very tranquil, relaxing sight. 


As yet the relatives of whom we originally thought there would 
be none, or very few, had not surfaced. We walked around the 
building which housed our unit and there we met up with the first 
of them after Dimitri. It was a lady with rather bulging eyes of 
about 50 plus years. We introduced ourselves and she in turn 
introduced us again to Dimitri, her son and Vangelli her husband. 
They were all of the Petrithena clan. Suffice to say they were as 
surprised to see us as we were to see them. The trio was busy 
because they ran a restaurant and this was peak tourist season. Not 
as ‘peak’ as in Rhodes and other islands we had been to, of course. 
They offered us food but we already had had breakfast. However 
we settled for a cool drink and sat on the balcony of this restaurant 
enjoying the view across the small bay around and beyond which 
lay Michelle’s roots. During the course of our sojourn here, the 
relatives tried to be as sociable as possible while trying to prepare 
food for the patrons. After an hour or so, we saw that quite a few 
customers were starting to come in for brunch so we thought we 
would make ourselves scarce. As we rose to leave, they pointed 
out the building next to theirs where, they said, we should find 
some more relatives. 

We visited that building, a very large impressive residence 
overlooking the bay, and found a whole tribe of them. Apostoli 
and his wife owned this place, on the balcony of which were 
guests enjoying a drink and some mezethes. These guests included 
George and his sister who were both visiting from Ohio, USA, and 
descendants of the Petrithenas. George, a quiet and clean-cut man, 
left the talking to his sister. She is a trim, lively person who was 
here on a holiday with her two young children. We identified 
ourselves through names and the photos we carried. On seeing 
these snapshots, which depicted Michelle’s mum and family, 
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Apostoli, the oldest person of the gathering, became emotional and 
was probably wondering where the hell we sprang up from. Out of 
the blue had come relatives he did not even know existed. Apostoli 
apologised that he was unable to put us up because he had a 
houseful, big as the house was. And it was obvious he did have, if 
the gathering on the balcony was anything to go by. We assured 
him that he need not be apologetic and that we were quite 
comfortable where we were. As it turned out later, through 
Apostoli or through whomever, it was arranged that we would not 
pay for our three-day accommodation. 


Soon we were to meet Gabriel, perhaps the most interesting 
chap amongst them. He is a lawyer who resides permanently in 
Astypalia. He visits the USA and Athens occasionally but his 
home is this jewel of the Dodecanese. A self-made man, well-to- 
do, as they all are, who rose from peasant stock to become a ship’s 
captain, then studying further to become a solicitor. Michelle 
remembers him pacing the floor, law book in hand, cramming for 
his exams when he was home on shore leave in Rhodes. Gabriel 
was very hospitable and a man with an acute sense of humour. He 
drove around the island in his 4WD on his various assignments 
and once gave us a lift to the popular Livathi beach. 

From this beach we rang Michelle’s mother telling her where 
we were, at that very moment, swimming. She broke down and 
cried, firstly because she felt quite shocked to receive a call from a 
place she had never expected we would ring from, and secondly 
because her memories of the place returned quite dramatically 
while wishing no doubt she was with us. 

Later, Gabriel was to drive us to his home as lunch guests. This 
home was magnificently located. It was about five kilometres from 
central Astypalia built across the road from a beach. The beach 
looked like his private piece of the Mediterranean Sea. ‘Far from 
the madding crowd’, as was the place I previously visited on one 
of my solo walks in Samos. Here he had his small private jetty 
with his boat moored to it. An idyllic quiet spot; blue skies above, 
blue sea beyond, green hill around, all enveloping his large house 
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and land. This property boasted an orchard which grew lots of 
Mediterranean fruit. At the front of the house where we sat at a 
table out in the open in full view of his ‘private beach’, grew 
healthy looking white grapes, grapes we were offered after our 
sumptuous meal of goat meat oven-baked by his busy wife. She 
looked a bit more than busy; flustered, actually. Probably because 
on this day, as on all working days, she was minding a little boy of 
about seven years of age belonging to one of her daughters. Apart 
from the meal she had to prepare, she ran around supervising this 
boisterous child. He was quite a handful! Another one! Quite spoilt 
of course because as in Asklipio, the job of grandparents is to 
spoil. And they do it well! 


We enjoyed the meal and wine immensely. The wine and 
congenial atmosphere relaxed us, and we shared jokes freely and 
frequently with Gabriel. One moment of hilarity was brought 
about when I told the gathering, their two daughters had joined us 
by then, of the medication Michelle’s mum provided for a primary 
school girl who had hair problems. It seems that this child was 
suffering from premature baldness and the hair she did manage to 
grow was grey. My mother-in-law came upon a recipe which 
consisted of manure, cow’s I think, made into a paste that was 
plastered on a scarf that this poor youngster was made to wear on 
her head, tied down below her chin. We laughed at the plight of 
this poor unfortunate who, no doubt, lacked friends. Maybe that is 
where the term ‘shit-head’ came from! We conjectured that this 
child’s hair grew out of sheer despair and suffocation, the hair no 
doubt saying to the wearer, ‘I'll grow! I'll grow! What colour 
would you prefer?’ It allegedly worked, for this child’s hair grew 
quite profusely after only a few applications. Thank God for that 
and her social life. This could have been a cure for baldness that 
has since been bypassed. But who would apply such a concoction? 
Gabriel thought this was a true hair-raising story, and laughed 
almost uncontrollably. His daughters found the tale rather funny 
too, although they did not seem to me to be the type of people who 
would appreciate a tale as earthy as this one. I think it brought 
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them down to basics and our level. They were soon clamouring for 
more. His daughters were both well-to-do career girls who were 
not backward in coming forward in what they said regarding 
housekeeping and cooking. They said that they did not do any of 
‘that’ — too busy. One of them was also too busy to care full-time 
for the child that was her parents’ responsibility during the 
working week and on some week-ends. 

At the end of a very satisfying lunch and congenial socialising 
the daughters took the child with them, as well as a goodly portion 
of the goat-meat meal, home to their respective husbands. They 
also seemed to pride themselves and they intimated so, that they 
hardly ever cooked for their husbands. Michelle and I, with our 
old-fashioned values, were a little taken aback by their attitude, but 
being in an agreeably tipsy state we did not let on that we were a 
little bit disgusted. 


Gabriel drove us home where we had a very satisfying siesta. 
Next morning we walked round to the opposite side of where we 
were staying and had breakfast at a roadside café. Gabriel drove by 
and stopped to say hello. We invited him to have coffee with us 
but he declined, returning later to join us as we strolled along, 
browsing through the small shops on the foreshore. As we chatted, 
Michelle asked him if he knew of the whereabouts of her mother’s 
godson. Gabriel turned and seemingly gestured randomly to the 
closest male, not too far from where we stood talking. When this 
person reached us, Gabriel introduced him as the godson about 
whom we were enquiring. Salutations all round, at the conclusion 
of which I opened my wallet and handed this gent a 5,000 drachma 
note. His face lit up. This was his lucky day! Michelle and I had 
been asked to do what we did by her mother who somehow knew 
this fellow would be one of the few relatives still living on the 
island. At that juncture, I mentioned to Gabriel not to motion 
anybody else over in case we were obliged to pay them too. He 
thought that was quite funny. So from that point on, every time 
Gabriel saw us he would motion and we would laugh. 

Had we known there would be so many relatives still on the 
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island, we would have arranged to be there longer than the three 
days. We did not meet them all. If we had extended our stay in 
Astypalia, we would have had to forgo our return ferry and would 
then have to wait a week before we could board another one to 
return us to Rhodes. That would then have clashed with our return 
home via Athens. Delphinis did visit Astypalia but only when the 
weather was right and then only if the number of passengers 
warranted the trip. The kindly Apostoli offered to drive us to 
Martizana, a small village of Astypalia to meet and visit Betros dis 
Marthas. This person bore a different surname simply because 
there were too many offspring in the extended family. To 
differentiate who he was, they described him as having been borne 
by a lady called Martha, so he became known as Betros (Peter) 
from (dis) Martha. The description stuck and ended up being his 
registered surname. 

He and his wife were kind and hospitable. His wife was a little 
too hospitable because by mid-visit she started to come across as a 
little overbearing. Too much treacle, so I escaped with the excuse 
that I was going down to the little bay we could see from Betros’ 
balcony, to take some snapshots. By the time I returned it was time 
to catch the bus back as Apostoli was not available to drive us 
home. 


Time to leave, so on the night before our departure we 
exchanged addresses and phone numbers, took many photos and 
said our goodbyes. We had to retire early because our ferry was 
due to leave for Rhodes at 5.00am. No, it was not the notorious 
Romilda! 


We awoke at 3.00am and did some last minute packing. We had 
no breakfast as we planned to have it on the ferry. It was a long 
hard slog back to the ferry’s departure point. Luckily it was all 
downhill, as we had to carry our own luggage this time. 

The terminal was teeming with people though it was not yet 
sunrise. The reason was not only that quite a few people were 
leaving Astypalia but because there was to be a coffin brought on 
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board. Two black-frocked, high-hatted priests were on the 
foreshore to pray and see the body off, and so were many black- 
attired wailing relatives of the deceased. It was a sombre occasion, 
the atmosphere being added to by the fact that the sun had not yet 
risen, and it was yet quite dark, still and eerie. 


No relatives came to see us off, nor did we expect to see anyone 
turn up to bid us farewell at such an ungodly hour. Only George, 
his sister and the kids were there. They were also boarding, to do 
some touring before they left for Ohio. We boarded with them but 
soon lost them amongst the throng, never to see them again during 
the whole trip. They knew our destination. We did not know theirs. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Halki, a waste of time, money and effort. Nothing to do with its 
beauty, hospitality and atmosphere, mind you. We caught the bus 
at Mandraki which took us to Kamiros. From there we cabbed it to 
the ferry which was to take us to the island one and a quarter 
kilometres away. When we arrived at the wharf, we were surprised 
to see a tribe of Sklips bound for the same island. Uncle Petala and 
Aunt Fevronia were amongst them. They had brought their ute 
which was the medium of transport for all of them. How he got 
them all here is quite amazing, probably illegally, and a credit to 
the stamina of the vehicle. Not only did this amazing mode of 
transport carry bodies but also goods and chattels and food. 

We all decided to choose the smaller of the two vessels, which 
normally ferried passengers to the island. Even though it was 
small, it still had room for uncle’s ute and the many passengers 
eager to get to Halki for its famous three-day panayiri. Yes, 
another panayiri. One would be justified in thinking that we were 
addicted to them by now. It was the intention of the Sklips to sleep 
at the monastery, the centre of activity, but it was not quite to be, 
as things turned out. Michelle and I were to stay in relative luxury 
as Stathi, who originally hails from Halki, booked us a hotel room 
so we did not have to rough it as the rest decided they would. It 
was a 9,700 drachmas per night affair, reduced from 10,000 thanks 
to Stathi’s influence, with a continental breakfast thrown in. The 
scenery from our room was of postcard excellence. The swimming 
was good and the water, true to its Mediterranean blueness, was 
great. 

During one of my swims I encountered a sizeable nest of sea- 
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urchins, the first I had seen since Patmos and Samos. They were 
there for the taking, but I did not bother as they looked a bit small 
and I had no gloves or a stick to disengage them from between the 
rocks. The panayiri for us was a non-event mainly because of 
Uncle Petala. Prior to settling into our hotel, he told us to meet him 
under the big tree at 7.00pm, so he could pick us up to drive us to 
the monastery which lay 45 minutes away up the steep hill and 
over very rough roads. We waited at the allotted time. Waited, 
waited and waited. Three and a half hours to be exact. No sign of 
Uncle Petala. We just sat there and watched people being ferried 
by private vehicles up to the monastery. At first we thought how 
kind and hospitable the Halkis are to do this sort of thing for 
people like us with no means of getting up to the festivities. Later 
we were to discover that 2,000 drachmas per butt was being 
charged. We were tempted many times to use this service but 
stopped short of doing so in case we missed Uncle Petala on his 
way down to get us. At about 10.00pm we ordered a meal and 
drinks and gave up waiting, instead setting off for our hotel room. 


On this night the foreshore of Halki was busy with diners and 
people just casually strolling around. It rather reminded us of 
Patmos’ foreshore, not quite as busy but just as colourful and full 
of atmosphere. We saw some delicious-looking octopus hanging 
on what looked like a clothesline there to dry a little before being 
chosen by the prospective diner, then barbecued over coals right 
on the foreshore in front of the restaurant. 

The octopuses were of varying sizes. I priced a largish one. He 
wanted A$30 to put it on the coals for us but we declined as we 
had just eaten. As we sat at a table quite close to the water, I 
listened carefully in the hope of picking up some genuine Halki 
accent, but as with Archangelo, I was disappointed. It seems that 
this quaint but distinctively different Greek accent had virtually 
disappeared. As I have intimated before, it would be just like 
visiting Scotland and not hearing any of that world famous and 
hard to copy accent. Halki-speak is even more interesting than the 
one of the early Archangelo people. It has, or had, a very lively, 
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rhythmic almost musical ring to it. As a youngster [ found it 
comical and loved to hear it. 

In the morning we had our breakfast and decided to catch the 
earliest ferry back to Rhodes City. Breakfast was not exactly 
overwhelming but it was made pleasant and relaxing by the 
beautiful, tranquil scenery that surrounded us as we ate. The 
proprietor loaded our luggage on his vehicle to deliver it to the 
ferry boarding point. This time he did the delivery by road whereas 
previously he did it via a motorised rowing boat, a much shorter 
and quicker journey across the water to the very steps of Halki 
Hotel. To carry our own luggage would have been next to 
impossible because the lanes and streets along the foreshore to the 
ferry were rocky, hilly and step-laden. 

The ferry was to leave at 10.00am, and we were there in plenty 
of time, but as luck would have it, it did not leave till 11.35am. It 
was late leaving because of the important church ceremony that 
was to take place along the foreshore. The ceremony had to be 
observed and respected by the crew as well as other business 
operators, thus the late departure. At no time though did the 
captain show any sense of urgency about leaving or about the 
delay. Surprise again! The Sklips boarded the ferry as well. We 
thought they would stay two nights at least. As well Uncle Petala 
drove his ute on board and looked a bit sheepish when he saw us. 
Aunt Fevronia being the straightforward person she is, asked us 
why we did not come up to the monastery and I told her of our 
long wait. She did not seem to want to believe us but in the end I 
think she did. Fevronia said that uncle maintained he did come 
down for us but we were not there. This could not have been the 
case because we waited from 7.00pm till 0.30pm at the designated 
tree, the only tree nearest the only road leading from the foreshore 
up to the monastery. I think uncle and aunt may have had a bit of a 
tiff over this because Fevronia said to me, “I’m going to see Petala 
right now and we’ll hold a court hearing over it”. There was no 
court hearing, certainly not in our presence, but I suspect they 
thrashed it out at some other more private moment. What we think 
may have happened was that uncle did come down, but on finding 
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plenty of takers at 2,000 drachmas (A$11.00) per head, he chose to 
make his trips. Maybe he did a couple of trips. Why else did he not 
leave his ute at the ferry terminal? He may have brought his 
vehicle for the express purpose of mixing business with pleasure. 
He is noted in the village for one who pounces on an opportunity 
to make a quid whenever it presents itself, and why not? We were 
not offended by his perceived actions, just disappointed that we 
made the trip to Halki and were not able to say that we took part in 
the famous panayiri. 


The return trip from Halki was better than the trip to the island. 
The ferry was bigger, faster, more comfortable and less crowded. 
Most of our fellow villagers slept on the padded seating. They 
looked quite bleary-eyed, the result of a rough night up at the 
monastery — thus the reason for a one night’s stay rather than the 
two or three they may have planned. From the grapevine we 
gleaned that they were forced to occupy a bad sleeping spot, a spot 
which was noisy from the electricity generator and smoky from the 
nearby food preparations. We arrived back at the ferry terminal 
safe and sound. All passengers disembarked, the Asklipians loaded 
themselves onto uncle’s ute and were soon headed in the direction 
opposite to ours. We waved good-bye to them all as we stood ona 
corner, luggage and all, waiting for whichever came first, a lift or a 
taxi. 


We had trouble getting back to Rhodes City because there is no 
bus from the ferry terminal and, as we were told, very few taxis to 
get us back to Kamiros where the bus let us off previously. Only 
one thing left to do and that was hitch-hike, so we thumbed every 
vehicle that went by. None was willing to give us a lift. After all, 
this was not Asklipio where a lift is given as a matter of courtesy 
or duty, and we had luggage. However, a taxi did eventually come 
and we hailed it with the intention of having it take us back to the 
bus terminus at the ancient city of Kamiros. The cab was already 
partly occupied with the driver’s family which consisted of his 
wife, baby daughter and their ten year old son who sat with 
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Michelle and me in the back seat. The trip was hot and airless, as 
the cab was not air-conditioned. To add salt to our hot wounds it 
had windows, which could not be lowered because the winders 
were missing. It seems that this owner-driver was off to Halki but 
decided against the trip because of rough seas. Rough seas? We 
could not for the life of us see any problem. There were a couple 
of ripples on the water’s surface accompanied by a very light 
breeze but nothing we could call dangerous. Then again we are 
Queenslanders who are used to 2 metre waves breaking onto the 
shore at the best of times. Waves we often ride into the shallows. 


His little boy was disappointed and cranky because they could 
not or would not make the trip, so he took out his frustrations on us 
as we sat in the back of his dad’s taxi. When we reached Kamiros 
there was no bus there, as yet, so the driver seized upon the 
opportunity to talk us into going the whole way to Rhodes City 
with him, claiming it would not be much dearer. ‘Probably a 
couple of hundred drachmas’, he estimated. So as gullible as we 
should not have been at this point in our travels, we decided to go 
all the way to Mandraki with him and his ten year old brat in the 
back with us. Most of the way we were taunted by this kid who 
kept looking at his father’s meter, rubbing his hands together and 
announcing rabidly another high point in its climb as it ticked 
away the drachmas. He became so annoying that even Michelle, 
placid and controlled as she is, once told him to behave himself or 
she would make him pay the fare. The driver subjected us to quite 
in-depth and personal questioning. Questions about ourselves, our 
life-style, life in Australia, the living and pay standards there, 
house prices, what sort of mansion we lived in and so it went on. 
About the only thing he did not ask me was the length of my penis 
and I felt it was coming up next — the question that is. All the 
while his wife kept worrying about their baby’s temperature and 
the heat rash that was on parts of its body. To me it looked like the 
child was suffering from a bout of ringworm. I tried to pacify the 
mother by saying that it was nothing to worry about, whatever it 
was, and that some ointment from a chemist would soon fix it. She 
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probably did not hear me because she kept nagging her husband to 
stop at the next hospital or doctor’s surgery having convinced 
herself that the baby was about to die. 

One more peep out of that brat would have forced me to say, 
“Let us off here please driver! I’ve had enough of your insolent 
child.” Whenever he was warned by his mother not to carry on as 
he did, he would continue regardless, doing it in silence charade- 
style with an ever-cheeky grin on his face, a face that only a 
mother could love. By now I was convinced that God was out to 
get even with me. He probably thought that I had not had to 
contend with enough brats in my teaching career, so he sent me 
this kid — and others whom we met on our travels, including some 
village and Rhodian brats. 

At last the journey was over and we were rid of the 
uncomfortably hot environment and the unbearable urchin. It cost 
us 5,780 drachmas, about A$30. Not a bad windfall for the owner- 
driver who originally set out for a family outing, but probably 
A$20 too much for us, as I estimated it would have cost us only 
A$I0 to get back by part cab, part bus. Once again we were the 
subject of a ‘rip-off’ of sorts having been conned into a long 
journey by cab under the guise that it would not cost much more. 
As we are gluttons for punishment, another taxi rip-off of a more 
costly nature was to come later in Athens. 


On our last day in Rhodes City we decided to go for a swim at a 
nearby beach. This beach is only about two minutes from Central 
City, the same beach we previously swam in. I had a dip but 
Michelle declined. I then had about an hour’s siesta under the 
shade cast by the ancient wall which is virtually on the sea’s front. 
This beach bore a sign which warned ‘Swimming Prohibited’ in 
English and in Greek. No one took any notice of the sign including 
me. There, scores of people enjoyed a swim and a spot of sun- 
bathing on a very limited coarse sand area. During our sojourn 
here we were entertained by a topless young tourist. She was 
practically nude as the bottom half of her body was very skimpily 
clad. A stringed triangle was covering her front genital area and 
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nothing but the supporting string fitted neatly between her 
buttocks. She stood there with arms outstretched, like a scarecrow, 
obviously trying very hard to have all her body tanned, even her 
armpits as she occasionally held both her arms straight above her 
head to expose neatly shaved armpits. She had firm self- 
supporting, full breasts but her bottom was not in proportion to her 
upper body. It was large but passable, I suppose. She never entered 
the water. Not while we were there anyway. Children were also 
swimming at this beach but she seemed unconcerned. The 
youngsters splashing around were obviously used to such 
spectacles and took no notice of this exhibitionist. Not as much as 
their dads and a youngish chap standing nearby did anyway. This 
chap could be seen eyeing her for quite a while before summoning 
up enough courage to approach her. Sidling up to her he tried to 
make conversation. She absolutely ignored this and any other 
advances and looked sideways and down her nose only once at 
him. The look on her face was so blatantly readable. I read her lips 
and I think I could make out, “Piss off!”, or something similar, 
coming from them. He got the message, put his tail between his 
legs and left the scene no doubt with a much deflated ego. Better 
to have tried and lost than not to have tried at all, I suppose. 


We said our goodbyes to the folks in Rhodes City. Some were 
missing, so we phoned the village assuming they were there, to bid 
them farewell. Maria; our host, had already gone to Halki but we 
had said our goodbyes the day before. Some of our village 
goodbye calls fell on deaf ears I am sure, because the phone on a 
couple of occasions was answered by what sounded like a young 
offspring who answered sleepily and was vague about who we 
were and what we were on about. So I decided to ring Maria from 
Athens and ask her to do the honours for us. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Sunday, September Ist, saw us in Athens. We arrived at the 
domestic terminal and caught what we thought was a free shuttle- 
bus to the International Airport. The bus tickets, unbeknown to us, 
had to be purchased at a kiosk. We discovered this later but got 
away with a free bus ride, heavy luggage and all. At the airport we 
confirmed our flight to Australia three days hence, then caught a 
cab which was to take us to Papou Nicolopoulos, our daughter-in- 
law’s grandfather. Papou is the elderly man we had trouble 
contacting in Rhodes because at the time of trying he was in 
hospital. 

When we finally did manage to contact him from a phone booth 
in Rhodes, he told us he had been ill and was now home, eager to 
see us and even have us to stay with him the three days we planned 
to spend in the Greek capital. So, after our free ride to the 
International Airport, we caught a cab to the suburb of Ayiropouli 
only a ten minute ride from where we were. We lined up with 
everyone else to hire one of the numerous cabs. It was hot, 
uncomfortable and bothersome in that line-up. Our now heavier 
luggage did not make matters any easier. 

At last we reached the front of the queue where an elderly gent 
who we thought was an employee of either the airport or the taxi 
companies loaded our luggage into the boot of the next available 
taxi whose driver went missing for about four minutes. We later 
learned he was trying to talk the people behind us into a double 
hire arrangement. This is quite commonplace and legal in Greece, 
and each party in the taxi pays their own fare, thus making it a 
worthwhile trip for the driver. He did not manage to obtain a 
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double fare and had to contend with us whose destination was a 
very near one. Had he been successful in obtaining what he 
wanted, I do not know where he would have put the extra luggage 
as ours left no room in his boot for anything else including our 
hand luggage, which he had to place on the back seat. As I sat in 
the front passenger’s seat, I sensed we had trouble on our hands. 
The cab was dirty and the driver needed a bath. My sense of smell 
which is only about 30 percent efficient at the best of times told 
me this guy’s deodorant had long ago given up the ghost. He was 
an unkempt type whose language was in keeping with his and his 
cab’s appearance. 

He was none too happy to have missed a double fare and be so 
unlucky as to obtain one as small as ours and he made this quite 
clear by his manner and body language. On clearing the airport’s 
environs, he asked me quite gruffly if I had tipped the old guy who 
loaded our luggage into the boot. I said I had not and explained 
why. He insinuated that I was quite stupid, mean or both, 
whereupon he asked me to give him 500 drachmas so he could 
give it to the luggage loader when he returned to the airport. I may 
have looked stupid to him but I was not that stupid. I gave him 
nothing and reciprocated the implied stupidity by saying I would 
give it to the gent myself when we returned to the airport to leave 
for Australia. A grunt was all the reply I got. 

We showed him the address whereupon he stated that he was 
not familiar with the street. He drove for a short distance, stopped 
to refer to his street directory then moved on. After about 500 
metres or so, he stopped again to make further reference to his 
directory. On stopping a third time, we were sure we were 
smelling a rat and by now, and in this heat, quite literally. When 
Michelle got out of the cab to ask someone for directions he 
became very angry with her and told her, in no uncertain terms, to 
get back in the cab while muttering in his beard that he knew 
where the street was. The embarrassment of a passenger in his taxi 
asking for directions, I think, got the better of him. 

On arriving at the street, no doubt the long way around, he 
stopped for unloading. I then asked him how much we owed him. 
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Before telling us, he went round to his boot saying we had a lot of 
luggage and that he would have to weigh it. I imagined he would 
pick up a scale of some sort and do the honours. Instead he lifted 
the suitcases one by one and tested their weight by manhandling 
them. There were only two and the airline had passed them so I 
knew not what he was on about. “They are very heavy,” he said 
and he would have to charge us for the extra weight. I handed him 
a 5,000 drachma note and he returned us 2,000 drachmas in 
change. I asked him why so much and he said it was because of 
our unusually heavy luggage. I became suspicious so I went round 
to the front of his cab and looked at the meter. It read only 640 
drachmas! Even if he charged 200 drachmas extra for the luggage 
which we were told was a fair and common charge, he was still 
ripping us off to the tune of 2,160 drachmas or A$11.60. I 
complained about this excessive charge whereupon he got into his 
cab, mumbled some incoherent explanation and drove off quite 
abruptly. Before I had time to request it, Michelle had her 
notebook out and was busily writing down his number. Prior to his 
departure I threatened to report him but that did not scare him into 
handing over any more change. His overall manner was 
unbelievable, so I made up my mind there and then that I would 
report him. 


I made a special trip to the airport on the second day of our 
three-day stay in Athens to lodge a formal complaint. A bus took 
me to the International Airport where I was directed to the head 
office of the road police. On obtaining an interview with a high 
ranking uniformed officer, and telling him of our plight, he agreed 
we were ripped off and yes, I was right in what I sought to do. He 
procured the necessary form and began to write. 

On his arrival at about the second question he was bound by the 
rules to ask me, he requested my passport, which I did not have 
with me. “Without it we are wasting our time,” he retorted. I tried 
to talk him into accepting other forms of identification such as my 
international driver’s licence, a visa card and a couple of other 
things, but he insisted on my passport. I had a notion that he might 
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be hedging so he would not have to go to the trouble of filing a 
report, so I dug in and said I would be back tomorrow with what 
he wanted. We were leaving the next day so it would not be 
inconvenient as we had to come to the airport anyway. The said 
day came and we were at the airport with plenty of time to spare. It 
was something like four hours before we were due to fly. I used 
one of those hours to return to the filing of the complaint against 
the poor excuse for a taxi-driver who did nothing for Greece’s 
tourism image by being dishonest. 

On arrival at the now familiar police office I was attended to by 
a different officer so we had to start afresh. He was sympathetic to 
my cause and soon had the report ready, witnessed, signed and 
countersigned by myself. I requested and received a photocopy of 
it, which I brought to Australia. Prior to the commencement of the 
report, I said to the attending officer that I was not here to cause a 
fuss nor did I want the man to lose his job over a relative minor 
overcharge. For all I knew he may be a family man who relies on 
his driving to sustain his and their existence. Reproaching or 
admonishing him and giving me back what was due was all I 
wanted and would be happy with, besides we were leaving for 
Australia in about three hours time. The police officer’s answer to 
this was, “No, we are bound by law to go through the correct 
procedure. The matter must be brought up in court”. When I asked 
him when this court appearance would be likely to take place he 
said, “Within the next five years”. Well, at least I had the 
satisfaction of having in my possession the report. What happen in 
the next five years was in the lap of the gods and I would probably 
never be any wiser. One thing I was certain of was that I would not 
be recalled from Australia courtesy of the Greek government to 
appear at his trial. So much for Athens cab drivers, but our 
recently acquired low opinion of them was not to last as they are 
not all tarred with the same brush, as we later discovered. 


Whilst waiting for our flight back to Australia and having a bit 
of spare time on our hands, I decided to try to locate this reprobate 
relying on the off chance. I did this by standing at the taxi rank 
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from which we had previously boarded our fateful taxi three days 
ago, trying to see if I would be lucky enough to spot his plate, the 
number of which I held in my hot little hand. As it turned out I was 
not lucky nor did I really expect to be, as there must be thousands 
of taxis in Athens and I was seeking that one in fifteen thousand 
chance. I approached a point duty policeman again on the off 
chance he recognised the number — especially if this guy had a 
reputation amongst them. No such luck, but I suggested to the 
officer that I might ring a taxi company in the hope we could 
locate him so we could avoid all this court business. 

The policeman was not very encouraging, saying my attempts 
would be futile as there are five taxi companies in Athens with 
15,000 drivers employed. What is more, he could be an owner- 
driver who was not allied to any company. But there must be some 
way of getting hold of an errant driver, I thought. I did not pursue 
any other avenue. At the end of the futile attempt I returned to 
Michelle who was waiting patiently amongst the heat and 
confusion of the notorious Athens International Airport. 


Back to where the taxi-driver deposited us before speeding off: 
We now had to find Papou Nicolopoulos. We were in the right 
street but at the wrong end of it. It was a long street and finding 
Papou was not easy. The fact that the day was hot and sticky and 
we were tired and quite drawn from the recent run-in with our 
good friend, did not help matters one bit. We lugged the heavy 
suitcases and hand luggage, now weightier with presents on board, 
over rough bitumen, up hill and down dale in search of the old 
man. Tempers were at breaking point, but we kept them under 
control because we were fully aware that the root cause of their 
being in this state was not any fault of, or weakness in, our 
character. On reaching what we thought was his residence, I 
walked up the stairs and knocked on the door of a place, which 
seemed deserted. No answer. Nor did I expect one from the littered 
appearance of the place. I went round to the residence next door 
and asked of the whereabouts of Papou. First I had to convince the 
residents that I was not an intruder. Then they told me that they 
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knew of no such person and that the apartments we sought him in 
had been deserted for quite some time. Hot, bothered and no doubt 
smelling of body odour, we were not too pleased about the 
predicament we were in. Strangely enough we still did not lose 
control and fly off at each other as one would expect to happen 
under the circumstances. Uncharacteristically, Michelle decided to 
leave me to mind the luggage in the grounds of the deserted 
apartment building while she went up the street to make enquiries 
from any pedestrian or resident she encountered. At last, having 
obtained the right information she came to get me and her share of 
the luggage. Once again we lugged our heavy burdens in the heat 
of the midday sun half way back up the street we had just 
struggled down. We plonked two suitcases and two pieces of hand 
luggage at the front door of the ground floor of the apartment 
building Papou lived in. We were let in, and the lift took us up to 
the appropriate floor slowly, very slowly, thought we would never 
get there. It was hot, airless and very cramped in that tiny elevator, 
hardly enough room for our bodies as well, so Michelle went up 
first and I followed later with the remainder of the luggage. 

On arriving at the designated floor, we laboriously took out all 
the luggage and put it into the small lounge room in which Papou 
waited. There was hardly room enough to swing a cat in there by 
now, as there were now four adults and one very active child about 
four years of age. The youngster became excited and began 
examining our luggage, all the time climbing all over it, his dad, 
his mum and Papou, his great-grandfather. We were given a very 
needed glass of cold water and we drank it while the old man tried 
to make out who we were. His recent illness combined with his old 
age caused him to be able to obtain only a blurred vision of us. To 
exacerbate that, he could barely hear what we were saying. We had 
come all this way, gone through all this trouble and heat, were 
ripped-off by a dishonest taxi-driver only to at last succeed in 
visiting an old man who could hardly see or hear us. He apologised 
for his condition and a hundred times over apologised for not 
being able to put us up for our planned three days in Athens. He 
left us in no doubt about his being ill as he emptied the contents of 
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a plastic shopping bag containing about ten different varieties of 
medication on the table at which we all sat. We assured him that 
we were in no way offended and that we would find ourselves 
suitable accommodation elsewhere. He just could not stop 
apologising and in turn we had to keep assuring him that there was 
no harm done. At last we calmed him down. We acquired the 
services of his granddaughter to help us find a reasonably priced 
place to stay as we had heard Athens accommodation was quite 
highly priced unless one knew where to go. She was very willing 
to help us and actually accompanied us in a taxi to the nearby 
Salem Hotel where she booked us into a unit. We paid for the cab 
to take her back home and thanked her for her help. That was the 
last we heard or saw of her because she was to take Papou to live 
with her, so she could care for him more easily. She was to do this 
the same day we arrived at her father’s apartment so our timing, 
one could say, was a little off. The turn of events was of course a 
blessing in disguise because how could we have stayed with an 
ailing, very old man and feel at ease about taking advantage of the 
free accommodation he offered? 


The Salem Hotel did not exactly provide luxury 
accommodation but for 10,000 drachmas a day we were told that it 
was reasonable for Athens. The management did not muck about 
with security of payment either, for on our arrival, we were asked 
for our passports, both of them, which they retained to be given 
back when we were to leave and had paid our dues. Shades of 
Patmos we thought, because since then we had not been asked for 
them in return for accommodation, although we did learn it was 
fairly common practice if they did not see the colour of your 
money in advance. Our unit was comfortable enough I suppose, 
but in comparison and for the equivalent of A$54 a day we would 
have been afforded slightly more luxury and convenience in a 
motel back in Australia at that point in time. 

Tourists love Athens for various reasons, chief of which is 
probably the historical aspect of the capital. For us it was a 
disappointing place. We had not exactly started off on the right 
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foot or with a positive attitude after our unfortunate run-in with the 
taxi-driver. It was, as we had been made aware of already from our 
reading of newspaper and various other kinds of articles, noisy, 
smoggy, crowded, dirty, old, and overused by cars especially 
around the city centre environs. The drivers here were quite mad 
and very impatient, using their vehicle horns not to warn but to 
abuse other road users including pedestrians who dared put a foot 
off the footpath at the wrong moment. Noisy motor cycles 
speeding up and down the streets at what seemed like 100 km/h 
were a common and distracting nuisance. 

Even though not all cars are allowed into Athens City on ‘heavy 
smog’ days, motorists have found a loophole in the law which 
allows cars with number plates ending in an even number in on 
one day, and not in on another. They simply buy or use a second 
car. But, we were bound to visit this famous metropolis. A visit to 
Greece and not seeing and experiencing the Acropolis could be 
regarded as sacrilege. That is why we extended our stay in the 
Greek capital from the necessary transit stop to a three-day visit so 
we could see it and other venues of interest. We learned to use 
public transport probably through a latent fear of Athens cabbies. 
This was not the first time we had been got at by a taxi-driver. We 
must have displayed that look of gullibility wherever we went. 


The Acropolis visit was done on a hot Sunday afternoon. We 
were told by Papou Nicolopoulos that there is no charge on 
Sundays but we did not choose Sunday for that reason. It was the 
only day available to us as we had other commitments, one being 
to visit a first cousin of Michelle’s dad in Piraeus. The entry fee to 
the Acropolis was A$11 per person. Regardless of the cost it was a 
worthwhile experience. What was not, was the three dollars twenty 
we were charged for a squat, small can of diet Coca Cola. I think 
the owner of the canteen just outside the entrance ‘saw us coming’ 
for after our trudging up the very steep hill, on such a stifling hot 
day, he must have known we sorely needed something cold to 
drink and would be willing to pay anything for one. Whether that 
was the going rate for a small soft drink we knew not, but 600 
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drachmas, A$3.20 is expensive in anybody’s language, Greek 
included. 

The Acropolis experience for me can only be described as eerie. 
As we walked through the ruins, I could feel the whiskers on my 
right cheek bristle. I felt a sense of history run through my veins, a 
very uplifting experience. As we walked from place to place the 
thought of actually treading on earth and stone on which my 
ancestors also trod thousands of years ago, caused an emotion to 
pass through my body which is indescribable. The sense of history 
that can never be captured by any storybook, textbook, 
documentary or film was brought home to me on those very steps 
leading to this renowned structure. Unfortunately, two things 
slightly detracted from that wonderful feeling; one was the forest 
of scaffolding being used in conjunction with the restoration in 
progress and the other was my overhearing of a tourist’s comment 
as we were leaving. He must have been quite dead between the 
ears because he was heard to say by me and other tourists, “That 
- wasn’t much, was it?” How insensitive and out of tune with 
history can any human being be, not to be positively moved by an 
Acropolis experience? 

Before we left we visited the museum within the complex and 
walked the various paths which were made of stone worn smooth, 
so smooth that the surface felt like glass. Each of these paths led to 
various vantage points that provided a panoramic view of the city 
of Athens. At one of these vantage points we stopped for a 
breather and for me to do some filming. I placed my sunglasses on 
an ancient stone wall overlooking a precipice when a hot, stiff 
breeze came along and swept them down, down to join other 
articles of sun protection which once belonged to unsuspecting 
tourists like me. It can now be said that something of mine will 
now remain with the Acropolis for succeeding generations to gawp 
at. Not as historically interesting as the artefacts we saw in the 
Acropolis Museum but an artefact just the same, a conversation 
piece. One day one of our grandchildren might visit and lean over 
that wall and proudly announce, ‘See those sunglasses down there 
next to that weathered, straw sun hat? They’ re my grandfather’s’. 
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We walked around the central city area for a while just to dirty 
our lungs after their thorough cleansing on the famous Greek 
holiday islands a short while ago. Beggars approached us as we 
window-shopped. One of them was a little girl of about twelve 
who carried a baby on her hip for added sympathy. She went 
around begging as if she were a veteran and obviously enjoyed her 
work. She approached us but we were not moved by her need to 
beg as Michelle noticed that the baby she used as a sympathy- 
getter was wearing disposable nappies and she displayed what 
seemed to be expensive gold earrings. Another, but less direct 
experience we had with a beggar was the one where we saw this 
seemingly wretched and crippled child lying across a footpath with 
his beggar’s tin near his head. It was a busy footpath and people 
had to walk around him and over him in order to get about their 
business. We looked upon this sad spectacle of a child lying there 
and this time we were fooled, but only for a moment or two. 

During those moments we continued to look and commiserate 
with this lad of about I4 years of age, convinced by now he was a 
cripple and we plied heaps of sympathy upon him but as yet no 
money. We looked away for about five minutes to buy some nuts 
from a street vendor. On returning our gaze towards where the boy 
lay, we saw him promptly and quite ably get up, grab his begging 
tin, and walk to another spot where he prostrated himself as before. 
He obviously did not quite fancy the last spot so he went to try 
another. We hoped he liked it and received plenty of money. 

The nuts we purchased were tasty and fresh. We had never 
before eaten pistachio nuts that were raw, and quite green. Later 
we decided to purchase some grapes to pick at on our way to 
Likavikos (place of wolves), which is high on a rocky-outcropped 
hill overlooking Athens at about the same height as the Acropolis. 
There were all sorts of stalls selling all sorts of merchandise on the 
footpaths, something one does not see much of in Brisbane 
although fruit stalls are starting to assert a footpath-hold of late. 
On seeing a fruit stall selling familiar-looking delicious grapes, we 
decided to have a closer look. I say familiar because they were the 
same variety Peter, Maria’s husband, pinched from a vineyard 
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close to the roadside which led to Kamiros Skala back on Rhodes 
Island. We were taken on a tour of this place by cousins Peter and 
Maria. This place boasted a famous monastery which we did not 
bother with because by now we had seen enough of monasteries, 
churches and cathedrals to last us a lifetime. We did however do 
the famous walk which depicted at regular intervals the main trials 
and tribulations of Christ’s life. They were set in stone and the 
depictions pressed in steel. This long narrow walk led to a huge 
concrete cross which is illuminated at night and which overlooks 
Rhodes City. I climbed to the top of this cross via the narrow, 
steel, spiral staircase just behind and under a largish lady who was 
kind enough to break wind, raining down upon me an odour you 
would not believe. From the top I was able to obtain the most 
panoramic view of Rhodes one could hope for — accompanied by 
fresh air! 


Sorry, I have digressed again. Back to the grapes we were about 
to purchase from a stall in Athens. Yes, they were the same as the 
forbidden fruit provided for us by Peter. So remembering how 
much we enjoyed them previously, we could not resist buying 
some. The sign on these fresh, delicious and juicy looking grapes 
said, ‘3kg for 1,000 drachmas’. We decided a kilo would be too 
much to consume in one hit. Besides we did not have a fridge to 
store them in, in our unit. I lifted a bunch from the heap in front of 
me to see how big it was. On seeing me do this, the vendor all but 
smacked me on the hand. You do not handle or select fruit yourself 
in Greece. I should have remembered that but I did not. On 
explaining to him that we could not eat 3kg but only the bunch I 
almost lifted from the heap, he became angry and told us quite 
sharply to ‘shove off and ‘purchase grapes elsewhere’. We were 
taken aback to say the least and were not game to try elsewhere so 
we did without grapes. We had never struck such rudeness and 
abruptness, but that is quite common in Athens we were told. 

So we walked grapeless down the street to a booth which 
handled bus timetables and the like. I asked the occupant of one of 
these booths who was busy working on what seemed like a 
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timetable or driver roster, where we should go to catch a bus to 
Likavikos. He looked up quite offended that I should have the gall 
to interrupt his work or his train of thought. Instead of telling me 
where to go or how to get to the right bus stop, he motioned with a 
furtive side-glance of his annoyed eyes. He indicated somewhere 
in the direction of down the road and to his right. Rude! We did 
not bother with a bus. We caught a taxi instead, this time hoping 
we would get an honest driver and we did. He let us off at the base 
of a long upward-winding concrete stairway. We thanked him, 
paid the correct un-inflated fee and he was on his way. 

We climbed breathlessly the many, many steps to the monastery 
on top of a rocky outcrop and entered. This religious place was 
supposed to be a very special one but it was really no different 
from the many others we had seen already in Europe and 
elsewhere in Greece. Still, it gave out that atmosphere of reverence 
and holiness with scores of candles burning from every possible 
vantage point. We obtained a candle from the servery which bore a 
sign, ‘30dr each’. Michelle took out a 100 drachmas coin and 
searched for a coin slot to put it in while I took three candles. She 
could not find where to put the coin whereupon an attendant took 
the coin and promptly put it in his pocket. Surely not we thought! 
Not inside a church! A church with God and all those fearsome 
icons watching. Maybe that was what he was supposed to do with 
the money, but after the numerous rip-offs we had been subjected 
to so far, it looked like he was pocketing church funds. However 
we were prepared to give him the benefit of the doubt because he 
was a helpful fellow who showed us how and where to write down 
the names of the people we wished to have blessed and light 
candles for. With his help he said the priest would not miss or 
misplace them. Was he angling for a tip? It did not strike us till we 
had left the place so he consequently did not get one. 

Outside the monastery we were afforded an unobstructed 360 
degree view of the whole of Athens City. At this point we were 
starting to feel that there was a little bit of repetition creeping into 
our quest for our roots. We had obtained a pretty good view of 
Athens from the Acropolis heights and this was the umpteenth 
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church and monastery we had experienced. From our vantage 
point we could see buildings everywhere. We saw a city of jam- 
packed high-rise, with no room it seemed to add even the smallest 
cottage let alone another concrete monster. It was a breathtaking 
view regardless, and as we walked around taking it all in, Michelle 
found a lady’s wallet containing about A$130 worth of drachmas. 
There was some identification inside it, which we tried to use to 
contact the unfortunate Italian lady. We tried every phone number 
possible to locate her, even rang Italy, but no luck. Numbers were 
either not answering, no one knew the lady, or we just could not 
get through. The wallet, complete with money, is still in our 
possession, and we are wondering what to do with it. Perhaps the 
Italian Embassy? 

We walked down the monastery hill steps and down to road 
level where we hired another taxi to take us back to familiar 
territory. By the way, another honest cabby; all is not lost! 

Being hungry, we decided to do the well-known Athens 
restaurant walk, and find a place, which served decent spaghetti, 
plenty of it and with real beef mince. Finding one, we sat down 
after being badgered to do so by several other restaurateurs, shades 
of Rhodes City, and ordered. We were served by an over-worked 
harassed-looking waiter who seemed to be doing all the work 
while another waiter who seemed like the boss tried to rope in as 
many other customers as he could. Our spaghetti arrived and so 
did the water and some bread in a basket. It was accompanied by a 
few little appetisers that came as ‘trimmings’. We consumed 
nearly everything, certainly all the spaghetti and the bread. 
Spaghetti like this we had not had for weeks, so we enjoyed it 
immensely. Time to pay. Asked for the bill, which was scribbled 
and almost unreadable. There were items listed and costed, all of 
which I could make out, except one. On asking the waiter what it 
was he said it was the bread. We had not ordered any, but got it 
anyway, and discovered we paid A$2.50 for it. Bread in most 
restaurants is complimentary, we thought. I was going to complain 
but decided against it at the last moment. I should have though, 
because on giving further consideration to the fare we were given, 
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it struck me that the top of the bottle of water we were served did 
not ‘click’ as I unscrewed it. The bottle was most likely filled from 
the tap — water which we vowed not to drink after our diarrhoea 
episode during the Greek island tour we did not long ago. The 
Chinese party that dined quite close to us questioned their bill too, 
and on being told that they had to pay for their bread withdrew the 
tip they were about to hand over. 


Our next ordeal in Athens revolved around our attempt to get to 
Piraeus. We had the cousin’s address at the ready, and it seemed 
but a simple task to get into a taxi, show it to the driver and ‘Bob’s 
your uncle’. No! Firstly, in Athens proper we had a devil of a job 
finding a cab that was going our way. We stood on a hot, smelly 
kerb and approached about six taxis. They all refused us, and we 
were none too happy about their refusals while standing there and 
having to endure all that heat, smell and dust. At last a cab came 
along that was going our way. Why some taxis will accept a fare to 
Piraeus and some will not is a bit of a mystery. As far as we were 
able to gather, there is no such thing as zoning. 

This cab was empty and air-conditioned. It was a pleasure to 
ride in it after the hot wait we had just endured, and we were 
surprised that there was no other passenger in it as most taxis we 
saw preferred to double book. We showed the driver the address 
and the directions we were given by the cousin we were about to 
visit. He knew where to take us, but disagreed with the given 
directions, saying that that was the long way to go and that it 
would cost us more money. 

We immediately thought, ‘This is a turn up for the books, 
another honest cabby’. He delivered us to the designated street, but 
to the wrong church. This church bore a similar name to the one 
we were directed to by the cousin but it was at the wrong end of a 
very long street which stretched through two suburbs of Piraeus. 
This caused us to have to walk ‘miles’ in the midday heat. Up hill, 
down dale, around corners through tight streets which can only be 
described as lanes, all the time dodging the smelly traffic. At one 
stage of our laboured trudge, we thought we were lost so we rang 
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the widowed female cousin of ours who was by now beside 
herself. She told us in frantic and impatient tones that she had been 
to the designated meeting spot three times. To say the least, she 
was a bit angry that we did not follow her original directions 
adding that we were either stupid or unlucky. The latter adjective 
was correct because we were lucky, or unlucky, depends on how 
one looks at it, that we obtained the services of a too honest cabby 
(if honesty can be compared). The last small descent in the street 
allowed us to easily pick our host although we had never seen her 
before in our lives — not even in a photograph. She had never laid 
eyes on us before either but it was easy no doubt to recognise us 
by the harassed tourist look we must have borne. We approached 
and introduced ourselves, gave the usual salutations and were led 
to her home. On the way, we quite busily and apologetically 
related our ill-fated trip to meet her and she sympathised with us 
but not with the cabby who should have known better, and who 
was ultimately responsible for getting us lost. 


The food she had prepared for us was by now quite cold. It was 
chicken done on coals, delicious, cold or not. As well we were 
quite hungry by now. Cold beer was served with the meal and its 
alcoholic content made me just ripe for a siesta. We were afforded 
a bed as is the custom, had about one hour’s snooze, then a glass 
of cool, cool water. Yes, probably from the tap but we did not care 
as we still had some diarrhoea tablets which we purchased on the 
island of Samos. We sat and talked on, took photos, video footage 
and nibbled at offerings from the table put outside under two olive 
trees which shaded her front courtyard, hardly big enough to swing 
a Greek cat in. Space was obviously at a premium, as it was in 
Athens. As we sat and enjoyed our sojourn our ears were abused 
by hawkers who drove by selling their wares usually from quite 
large trucks, a couple of which were equipped with loud hailers, 
and I mean LOUD hailers. We found it all quite intrusive as we 
were trying to hold a conversation and trying to enjoy the 
relatively peaceful evening atmosphere. The most annoying aspect 
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was that this rude intrusion occurred twice within the space of less 
than two hours. 


During our visit, the cousin’s son came by to park his boat in 
her driveway where it was permanently stored when it was not 
moored somewhere. We received scant recognition from him. All 
we received was a busy hello. However, his well-mannered young 
son made up for the father. He was courteous and friendly. Rather 
a surprise to us considering the experiences we had had to date 
with the young, spoilt offspring of Greeks in general. The other 
cousin, sister of the one who was our host, who lived in the same 
house but on the upper floor, was not very friendly and remained 
quite distant throughout our visit. Mostly she sat on the steps 
leading to her place, smoking and looking at us with a suspicious 
look on her face. It was not that she suspected us of being 
international spies or anything like that. It was, I think, her natural 
countenance, but it sure put us off. 


Time came to say our goodbyes so we exchanged addresses and 
made our way back to our hotel, this time using electric trains and 
a bus, which we boarded, near Piraeus Harbour. We interrupted 
our trip back by a short stop at Omonia, an inner suburb of Athens. 
This place was dirty, dingy, crowded, and chock-a-block with 
traffic and obviously suffering from excess smog, smog being 
what probably made the buildings look old, dirt-laden and very 
unattractive. It was a depressing place, something like a low socio- 
economic suburb one might see in Australia. There were some 
rough looking layabouts, one of whom was about to give a young 
woman a hiding for some reason or another. We did not witness 
anything serious but he did lay a hand on her as we turned away. 
He was very angry with her and made no bones about telling her 
so at the top of his voice. We gladly and quickly left the place and 
went to our hotel room for some sleep which was hard to come by 
for me as I copped a dose of hay fever which I had to fight off 
without medication before falling asleep. What it is that gives me 
hay fever in Australia I know not, but I do know what gave it to 
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me in Athens. 


Athens International Airport was a hot-house. A poor excuse 
for an airport, especially an international one. The new one that is 
built could not come soon enough — especially with the impending 
Olympic Games. The present one is not large enough for the 
volume of traffic it handles. I was surprised that a highly respected 
airline like Singapore Airlines used it. One airline I noticed that 
did not use it was Qantas. The place seems disorderly and the 
facilities certainly did not compare with airports like Heathrow or 
Singapore. The new one should have been built years ago. 

We lined up to be allowed through to the more comfortable 
boarding bay. People pushed and shoved, smelled of body odour, 
were hot and bothered and generally quite impatient. Who would 
not be in 40 degrees heat inside an airport whose air-conditioning 
was inadequate for the number of people it had to cater for? One 
guy had the temerity to push through us all claiming he had urgent 
business to attend to but no one was fooled. His progress was 
arrested at the entrance but he ended up succeeding in fooling the 
guards that he must be allowed through at all costs. A second guy 
tried the same trick but this time the more patient passengers 
nearly strangled him and thwarted his attempts to burst through 
without waiting his turn. 
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CHAPTER 24 


We had a pleasant flight back, the length of it being made more 
bearable by the very efficient and courteous staff of Singapore 
Airlines. Our departure from Athens was only ten minutes late and 
the flight captain apologised for it. His tone of voice made it 
obvious that it was in no way the airline’s fault. 


On arrival in Singapore, we checked in at the transit hotel 
which is within the Changi Airport complex. Here we checked into 
a pre-booked room-unit for a six hour duration. The airport itself 
was marvellous. It was like stepping into dream world after our 
experience in Athens. So orderly, so quiet, so clean, so luxurious 
and oh so large. It was like a city within a city. There was virtually 
nothing one could not find or purchase in this great air terminal. 


In the room we rented we tried to sleep, but sleep was hard to 
come by. Our body clocks were thoroughly confused by this time 
and workmen were banging on the walls nearby. The noise was 
from the refurbishment the hotel was undergoing. Just our luck! I 
think Michelle slept all right. I did not but I was able to relax and 
stay relaxed from then on. After our rest we had time to spare, a 
total of twelve hours to be exact, before the final leg of our flight 
to Brisbane. We did some window shopping, and I purchased a 
gold watch at a very reasonable price. However, when I used it in 
Brisbane later, I found that it stopped and started on a couple of 
occasions. Not being pleased with its performance, and acting on 
the guarantee Tissot provided, I took it to the repairman at 
Toowong in Brisbane. I was none too pleased that something was 
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wrong with it already. Hopefully it was only an old, faulty battery. 
The repairman took one look at it and announced it was not run by 
batteries, it was one of those that were kept in a wound-up state by 
the movement of the wrist. Red-faced, I thanked the repairer, put 
tail between legs and walked out. Suffice to say my watch 
functions perfectly to this day. Still in Singapore and with about 
six hours still to spare, we decided to take advantage of the free 
bus tour of Singapore City. We were given a guided tour of this 
orderly, clean and quiet city, a big contrast to Athens. Before 
embarking on the tour our passports had to be processed, 
processed as if we were entering a new country. All the processing 
was done by our tour guide who obtained the passports from each 
of us, had them dealt with, and returned them to us after the tour 
ended, with absolutely no hassle and no worry for all the tourists 
concerned. This was reminiscent of how we had been pampered on 
our 20-day European tour. 


The tour through the city rather reminded us of our home state 
Queensland because we were back in the tropics. Singapore looked 
uncongested, unhurried, the traffic was orderly, the people looked 
relaxed, no horns blaring, and all seemed right in their little part of 
the world. Who says orderliness is boring and restrictive The 
orderliness we noted after Rhodes and Athens was outstanding and 
I think the people looked more contented because of it. It was 
overcast in the city where it had obviously rained. Not an unusual 
occurrence for a tropical city where rain can fall at anytime and in 
any season. The temperature in Singapore, our guide told us, 
hardly ever gets any lower than 20 degrees Celsius, therefore it is 
hot all year round with most of the rainfall experienced between 
November and January. We saw many heavily-laden coconut trees 
with lots of coconuts at their bases but no one seemed to bother 
with them. They just lay there while people walked around or over 
them. 


On our return to Changi Airport, we window-shopped some 
more and while so doing, I needed to use the rest-rooms. The 
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particular ones I entered, and there were many to choose from, 
were kept absolutely spotless. The male attendant whose job it was 
to maintain this cleanliness remained within the rest-room, 
standing there as if he were on guard duty. I noticed that as soon as 
anyone finished using a pedestal he would immediately go in and 
wipe it clean again. I do not know if he was obliged to be inside 
while on duty, but it seemed he was, or chose to voluntarily do so 
because next time I had to use the very same conveniences, he was 
there again, this time nearer the entrance door perched up on a 
raised solid shelf. As I entered, he inclined his body so as to 
balance on one buttock while relieving himself by breaking wind. 
It was as if he was delivering to me a salute as I entered. No signs 
of embarrassment on his behalf. Instead he looked as if he had 
every right to do what he did. (In what better place to do it!) I 
pretended not to notice as I made my way to the urinals. Should I 
have returned the salute perhaps? At that point in time I could not 
have, but a thought did cross my mind — maybe I was being rude 
by not returning the compliment! Perhaps it was a Singaporean 
nicety that I overlooked or missed somewhere along the line! 


We boarded our plane with the minimum of fuss and were soon 
on our way to Brisbane, and home! The flight seemed long and 
was quite tiring. No fault of the airline, which made our trip as 
comfortable as possible. The food was great and the service was 
excellent, and so was the entertainment. They screened “The 
Phantom’ which did not hit the cinemas in Brisbane till we had 
been home six weeks or so. A most efficient airline. We left 
almost on schedule and arrived dead ‘on’ schedule. When you fly 
with the best you get the best. 


We arrived at the relatively new Brisbane International Airport 
at 5.30am where we did some duty-free shopping. For our son-in- 
law George we purchased the blue label Scotch whisky that was a 
rarity in Rhodes Island and for ourselves we purchased a large 
bottle of Bailey’s Irish Cream. The reason we did the purchasing 
in Brisbane rather than buy it elsewhere, perhaps a little cheaper, 
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was that it would have been hard to cart the beverages halfway 
round the world and risk an expensive breakage. I was a bit 
worried that this recent purchase of alcohol would be added to our 
already declared 3.7L of Samos ouzo and 1.5L of Samos wine and 
that this amount would be too much to be allowed through 
Brisbane customs. On asking one of the officers about it he said it 
would be all right and that we would be allowed through. No 
searches, no questions, no red tape. 


Our kids were at the airport to welcome and transport us and 
our past-the-weight-limit luggage to Oxley, the Brisbane suburb in 
which we have lived for the past three decades. It was a great 
feeling of welcome and support from our children. It brought a 
lump to my throat. And surprise! Surprise! Michelle did not cry. 
On our way home Michelle sat in the back of one of the cars 
holding Yianni our first grandchild whom we had not seen for 
three months, all the time plying him with kisses. By the time we 
arrived home, I am sure she had nearly worn out one of his cheeks. 
Again we were pleasantly surprised on our arrival home to find 
that our offspring went to the trouble of seeing there was 
something in our fridge to tide us over till shopping day. They 
even went to the trouble of cooking something for us to have for 
brunch. 


Back to reality and the humdrum everyday, normal life in 
Brisbane and we found that all the bills had been paid (all three) as 
pre-arranged. There was the usual pile of mail, mostly junk mail, 
to sort through and some to file in the waste paper basket. The 
lawns were tidy, having been looked after by John, one of our 
neighbours, who apologised for not getting them up to ‘inspection 
quality’ as he called it because he had been in hospital with an 
asthma attack. The lawns probably needed only about three mows 
as in winter not much grows in our yard except winter weeds, and 
even they grow ‘as scant as hair in leprosy’ as some poet put it. All 
was in order within the house and the gypsies were happy to be 
home again in familiar surroundings, surroundings we had grown 
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with and were accustomed to. 

Sleep was irregular for a while till the body clock got itself 
organised. I found myself getting up in the middle of the night 
feeling hungry and raiding the fridge, something I never normally 
do although I am a big eater. Next day I offered to pay our good 
neighbour for his job of looking after security and the lawn 
mowing but he would not be in it, saying, “You said you’d pay me, 
I didn’t’. Rather a legalistic way of putting it. But then again, what 
would one expect from an ex-officer of the law, a nice guy now 
retired from police work who comes across as a man who would 
not harm a fly. I cannot see him in the role of enforcing anything. 
Later we were able to invite John and his wife Marie over for 
dinner to thank them properly. They appreciated the dinner and we 
the care of our property. 


We had bypassed a Brisbane winter. It was now spring but there 
was still some cold weather to contend with but nothing to 
grumble about. 


At the kaffenion a few days after our return I was surprised that 
my presence there was actually missed. Many handshakes and 
welcomes-back came my way. Evidently word got round that I 
was overseas and it looked like they were glad to see me back 
although I believed that no one would even notice. I believe that 
when you go, wherever it may be, even to that permanent address, 
life goes on and you are not really missed. You are only important 
to yourself, your spouse and to a lesser degree your immediate 
family. No one really cares as much as they might say they do 
because that is human nature. I also go by the sentiment expressed 
by the ‘strine’ word, ‘yeron-yerown’ in whatever you do and 
wherever you go. I believe that if you stick to that notion your 
expectations of life and others is never inflated to the extent that 
when you are let down, as we often are in life, you do not fall from 
so great a height. 

Overall the twenty-day European tour and the two months and 
ten days in Greece and the Greek islands was a very worthwhile 
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experience, and in the case of visiting our Greek roots a visit long 
overdue. It was very rewarding knowledge-wise, very emotional 
family-wise but sometimes disappointing human-nature-wise. 
Would I do it all again? You can bet your newest jet airliner on it. 
And as soon as possible as life is too short. 
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GLOSSARY ONE 
Asklipio Village-Speak 


Note: each single vowel is to be said as it sounds, not as it is named. 


Niftis Wash your face 

Mia Oolya A little (pronounced oo-li-a) 

Boolla Chook 

Thoéa Here, there. (pronounced thoo-ah) 

Bei Baby or very young child (pronounced be-ee) 
Grommi Onion 

Ldee Oil (pronounced lah-ee) 

Botamés River (pronounced bor-tah-moss) 

Moreé You, hey you. (female) 

Bré You, hey you (male, pronounced breh) 
Maldka Wanker. Useless person. Usually used to 


describe an idiot. 


Appithi Pear 
Réa Nipples of a woman (pronounced roh-ah) 
Réee Pomegranate (pronounced roy-ee) 
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Kounia Boiled wheat with icing sugar, spices, lollies, 
sultanas and pomegranate seeds put together to 
look like a cake, blessed in church then offered 
to the congregation in small paper bags to be 
consumed in memory of someone recently 
departed. The origin and symbolic reference of 
this practice is obscure and has no biblical 
backing. The more well-known name for this 
after church service treat is koliva. 


Kotimi Sand (a word almost lost from Asklipio 
village-speak — pronounced koomi) 


kli Door key 

Limbi Bright 

Batisa Watermelon 

Broskéfulla Pillows (pronounced bros-ke-fah-la) 
Limbénous Ants (pronounced dim-bor-noss) 
Limbithes Razor blades (pronounced Lim-bi-thess) 
Bundyéres Flags (pronounced bun-dye-ress) 
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Platéa 


Dédecanese Islands 


Thdlassa 


Klitira 


Essangelias 


Horiatika 


Eloforia 


Thia 


Thio 


GLOSSARY TWO 


Greek Words and Food 


Pronounced pluh-the-uh. Flat open space 
usually sheltered by a central tree or trees. A 
meeting place, usually paved and centrally 
situated within a city or a village. 


A group of twelve islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea of which Rhodes Island is the capital. 
Regarded as a major part of the famous Greek 
holiday islands. 


Beach. More commonly referred to as paralia. 
A court employee who presents (personally) an 
eviction notice to a tenant who usually ignores 
it. 

A court judge 

Village-speak (see Asklipio village-speak). A 
unique part of the Greek language containing 
genuine village words. Words not used by city 
slickers. Words which are often exclusively 


used in a particular village and no other. 


Bus(es). Sometimes referred to as a pullman, 
especially if the bus is a large one. 


Aunt 


Uncle 
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Pdpou 
Yia-yia 


Pension 


Kara 


Panayiri 


Tsiftedélli 


Kaffenion 


Grandfather 
Grandmother 


A place to stay overnight. Food is not usually 
provided, just a bed to sleep in, and you are out 
the next morning. Some more elaborate ones 
provide a bit more. 


The expatriate Greek term for cars. In Greece 
the word for car is amaxi. 


A festival held in honour of a particular saint. 
The celebration is preceded by a church service 
after which much dancing and singing goes on. 
Some panayiria are more elaborate than others. 
It depends on the importance of the saint. 


Essentially a belly dance done by one person 
or as many as would care to join in. It has no 
set steps. Done through expressive, sometimes 
sexually suggestive movements of the whole 
body. It is danced to Greek music which is of 
Turkish origin. Suited to dancers who are ‘in 
the mood’, (a mood usually brought about by 
liberal amounts of ouzo or other alcoholic 
beverages) and dancers who have rhythmic 
bodies. To be drunk is not a prerequisite of 
being able to do this dance, but it helps if one 
becomes uninhibited by some means or 
another. 


Do not take my word for the spelling of this 
word (and others) as I have seen it spelled a 
few ways. A place where men meet to have 
coffee, play cards (sometimes for money), play 
tavli (backgammon) or pool if available. 
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Mezéthes 


Palamitha 


Taramad 


Tsasitki 


Rénga 


Avyolémono soup 


Baklava 


Women are welcome but seldom venture into 
what is mostly a male’s domain. 


A platter, small or large, contains food to pick 
at while drinking at a party. Contents of this 
offering can contain, amongst other things, 
rénga, olives, fetta cheese, sliced tomato, 
sliced cucumber, a spoonful or two of tarama 
and fsasiki, and a generous serving of crusty 
fresh bread. This is just a sample but it is 
probably the most common and_ popular 
combination. Anchovies are not usually 
included if there is rénga or palamitha 
available. 


Brine-pickled raw fish 


Made from fish eggs, mostly of the mullet. 
Usually pink in colour. Sometimes called 
taramasalata. Can be purchased in most 
supermarkets ready-made. 


Made using yoghurt as a base. Contains loads 
of garlic and onion. 


Heavily salted and dried herring 


Soup of the broth variety. Contains lots of rice. 
A well-made soup should have a frothy top on 
it rather like that of cappuccino coffee. The 
juice of it is from boiled chicken. It is 
essentially a chicken soup but substantial 
enough to be had as a main meal. The froth is 
made from a well-beaten egg or two. 


A very fattening Greek sweet of Turkish 
origin. Made from filo pastry, honey, oodles of 
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Galactobotriko 


Kataéiffvi) 


Greek Coffee 


Stragdlia 


Brizolles 


Melegotni 


nuts (mainly walnuts), and drowned in sugared 
and/or honeyed water. Goes well with a cup of 
Greek coffee. 


A Greek sweet. Also of Turkish origin. Made 
from lots of eggs, semolina, sugared or 
honeyed water. Usually had with coffee and 
less often as a sweet after a meal. Needless to 
say it is very fattening but delicious. Usually 
served like cake in diamond-shaped pieces, as 
is baklavd. 


A Greek sweet also of Turkish origin. Looks 
like a fat, hairy sausage roll. Filled with nuts 
and drowned in honey and sugared water. Goes 
well with coffee whether it is Greek coffee or 
‘Nescafe’. Similar to baklavd in taste. 


Made from coffee beans ground to the 
consistency of flour. Served in a small cup, 
about one-third the size of a normal cup. Very 
strong. Leaves considerable sediment at the 
bottom. Sometimes referred to as Turkish 
coffee. 


Chick peas which have been roasted. They are 
eaten like peanuts. Salt can be added to taste if 
desired, but most often nothing is added. 


All steak-sized cuts of meat, including pork. 
Made as an offering at a wedding. Very sweet. 
Made chiefly from sesame seed and honey. 


Very chewy, and is certainly not for someone 
with dentures. 
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